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PREFACE 

FOR some time I have wanted to write an essay which has 
been vaguely entitled, in my mind, "Confessions of an Out- 
door Editor." This desire has been deep-seated and trouble- 
some. It has caused me to lose sleep. Yet I have never 
brought myself to writing it because, in the first place, an 
editor has no more right to inflict his worries on the world 
than a steam-fitter or cab driver has ; and who has ever heard 
of a steam-fitter writing an essay on the trials of his job? 
And though the urge to unburden myself has been strong, 
whenever I came right down to thinking of what I had to un- 
burden myself of in short, what message I had I was 
forced to admit that my mind was vague on the whole blasted 
subject. All I was sure of was that I read about five hun- 
dred manuscripts a month to find perhaps fifteen that would 
do for Outdoor Life; and that I never, never found a really 
ideal story even in the fifteen accepted. Good ones, fair 
ones, passable ones but where was that hunting or fishing 
masterpiece whose prototype filled my mind night and day? 
Glimpses of this ideal were revealed in a number of stories, 
like the brief intimations of immortal grandeur which pass 
over us when as youths we first gaze into the eyes of the girl 
we love, or when as men we stand at night on a hill-top and 
look into the star-lit, inscrutable face of heaven. 

But intimations only the ideal seemed always to have 
slipped from the grasp of the author. 

So finally I decided to search the whole field of outdoor 
literature in America to find stories which came closest to 
this ideal. I found the seventeen stories which are in this 
volume. My search was rewarded, not by a single perfect 
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gem f but by a number of stories in each of which there seemed 
to be at least one true aspect of greatness. 

And It came upon me, when this labor of pleasure was 
completed, that the Ideal in this as in other forms of litera- 
ture Is complex, many-sided; and that before the Judgment 
Day probably no one author will ever gather all rays of 
perfection Into the one precious stone the ideal. Just 
as pure dazzling whiteness characterizes the diamond, and 
liquid redness the ruby, so each author contributes some in- 
dividual, personal aspect to his Interpretation of his hunting 
and fishing experiences. The Ideal would be a composite; 
and so I have Intended to present this collection of stories as 
a composite picture of our finest authors each writing about 
a different subject In a different way. 

In a few cases I have been startled to find really fine writ- 
ing jumping out at me from the manuscript of an unknown. 
For example, "The Gang Goes Steelheadin*, 55 which pos- 
sesses that spirit of fresh hilarity known only to boys grown 
to manhood who happen to be fishing fools. Or "The Story 
of a Dog," by B. F. Oddson. As far as we can learn these 
men are not professional authors, and have written for pub- 
lication nothing but these two simple stories. But who can 
deny the Inspiring emotion of Oddson's rough little narra- 
tive of a dog's devotion? Perhaps this story Isn't even 
"written well." Yet it endures In the heart and It seems 
to me that is one sign of a masterpiece. 

Other essential qualities of exceptional writing might be 
roughly catalogued from the work of individuals included 
here: action In Zane Grey; humorous characterization in 
Nash Buckingham; atmosphere in Beverley-GIddings; dra- 
matic description in Ben Burbridge; zest in Paul Ivey; deep 
dreams, common to all hearts, in Morris Longstreth. And 
so on. Each of these authors has something of greatness 
to communicate to those who love our forests and our 
streams. 
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This is the first anthology of hunting and fishing stories 
presented in this country; and because of the wealth of ma- 
terial from which to choose I have been forced to exclude 
many stories of real merit. If our sportsmen readers be- 
lieve that more stories should be put in this form, to stir the 
imagination and make the blood pulse strongly on nights 
when they must sit before the fireplace instead of around 
the campfire, we will in time give them another volume of 
the best that has been and will be written. 

HARRY McGuiRE 
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DE SHOOTIN'EST GENT'MAN * 

BY T. NASH BUCKINGHAM 

SUPPER was a delicious memory of the past. In the mat- 
ter of a certain goose stew Aon 5 Mollie had fairly outdone 
herself , and we, in turn, had jolly well done her out of practi- 
cally all the goose. It may not come amiss, at this juncture, 
to digress and explain quite frankly the entire transaction with 
reference to said goose. Its breast had been detached and 
lightly grilled, then sliced into ordinary mouth-size portions. 
The remainder of the now disfigured bird back, limbs, 
and ail parts of the first part thereunto pertaining had been 
placed in an iron pot. Keeping company therein with the 
martyred fowl, in due average of culinary wizardry, 
were sundry bell peppers, two cans of mock turtle soup, diced 
roast pork, ham rinds, peas, potatoes, some corn and garden 
okra and pretty much anything and everything that wasn't 
tied down or that Molly had lying around loose in the kitchen. 
This stew was served right royally, attended by outriders 
of toasted graham bread and flanked by a man-at-arms in the 
form of an onion-flavored brown gravy sauce. I recall that 
there was a broiled teal and some country puddin 5 with ginger 
sauce but I merely mention these in passing. 

And so the Judge and I, in rare good humor (I forgot to 
add that there was a bottle of the Judge's famous port) as 
becomes sportsmen blessed with a perfect day's duck shoot- 
ing, had discussed each individual bird killed and the reasons 
why, pro and con, an unmistakably large number had es- 
caped uninjured. We bordered upon that indecisive moment 
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when bed-time should be imminent were It not for the delight- 
ful trouble of getting started in that direction. As 1 recol- 
lect it, ruminating upon our delicious repast s the Judge 
just countered upon my remark that 1 had never yet gotten 
enough hot turkey hash and beaten biscuit by stating decisively 
that Ms craving for smothered quail still remained inviolate, 
when the door opened and in stepped "Ho'ace." He 
come, following a custom of many years* to take final break- 
fast instructions before packing the coals in Steamboat Bill, 
the stove, and dousing our "glim." 

Seeing upon the center table, 'twixt the Judge and me ? a 
bottle and the unmistakable tools and ingredients for the 
former's iron-clad rule and rite of the hunter's nightcap, 
Ho*ace paused in embarrassed hesitation and seated himself 
quickly upon an empty shell-case. His attitude was a cross 
between that of the timid gazelle in the presence of danger 
and a wary hunter sighting game and effacing himself gently 
from the landscape. Long experience in the imperative 
matter of securing an invitation to get "hisn" had taught 
Horace that it was ever best to appear disinterested and 
thoroly foreign to the subject until negotiations were opened 
directly with him later much later. With the old-time 
members of the club he steered along the lines laid out above, 
but with new ones and the uninitiated he believed in quick 
campaigning. The Judge, reaching for the sugar-bowl, 
mixed his sweetened water with adroit twirl and careful 
scrutiny as to degree, fastening upon the humble Ho'ace 
meanwhile a look of melting and liquid mercy. In a twin- 
kling, however, his humor changed and the darkey found 
himself in the glare of a gaze of forbidding menace which 
would have done credit, in his palmiest days, to the late 
Justice Jef ries. 

"Ho'ace," demanded the Judge, tilting Into his now ready 
receptacle a gurgling, man's size libation, "who is the best 
shot the best duck shot you have paddled on this lake 
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barring, of course, a-he-mmm, myself?** The Judge looked 
down at himself like a coy juvenile, stirred his now thor- 
oly beaded toddy dreamily, and awaited the encore. 

Ho'ace squirmed a bit as the closing words of the Judge's 
question struck home with appalling menace upon his ear. 
He plucked nervously at his battered headpiece. His eyes 
exhibiting a vast expanse of white, roamed the pictured walls 
and smoke dimmed ceiling in furtive, reflective, helpless 
quandary. Then, speaking slowly and gradually warming 
to his subject, he fashioned the following alibi : 

"Jedge, y' know, suh, we all has ouh good days an 5 ouh 
bad days wid de ducks. Yas, my Lawdy we sho' do! 
Dey's times whin de ducks flies all ovah ev'y thing an' ev f - 
body, an' still we kain't none o' us hit nuthln' lak me an' 
you wuz, Jedge, down in de souf end trails dis mawninV 
At this juncture the Judge interrupted to remind Ho'ace 
severely that he meant when the Judge, "not the Judge and 
Ho'ace, was shooting. "An' den dey's times whin hit look 
lak dey ain't no shot too hard nur nary duck too far not to 
be kilt. But, Mistah Buckin'ham, yonder Mistah Nash 
he brung down de shootin'est gent'man what took all de 
cake. Hits lots o' de members huah whut's darin' shooters 
but dat fren' o' Mistah Nash's uummpphh uummpphh- 
doan never talk to me 'bout him whar de ducks kin hear, caus' 
dey'll leave de lake ef dey hears he's even comin' dis way. 

"Dat gent'man rode dis nigger jes' lak I wuz er saddle 
an' he done had on spurs. Mistah Nash he brung him on 
down huah an' say, 'Ho'ace,' he say, 'huahs a gent'man frum 
EnglanY he say, 'Mistah Money Mistah HaroF Money' 
an' say *I want you to paddle him t'morrow an' see dat he 
gits er fine shoot unnerstan' ?' I say 'Yas, suh, Mistah 
Nash,' I say. 'Dat I'll sho'ly do, suh; Mistah Money gwi' 
hav' er fine shoot ef I has ter see dat he do. But kin he hit 
*em, suh?' 

"Mistah Nash he say: *Uh why uh yas, Ho'ace, 
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Money he's uh ve ? y fair % bQut lak Joy- 

ner or Mistah Ha! Howard.' 1 say to m'se'f, 1 say, 
4 uufniiipplihs huumznpphh, w-e-1-1-1 huah, now, ef dat's de 

case me an* Mistah Money gwi' do shootin* in de 
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"Mistah Money he talk so kin'er queer an' brief lak, dat 
I hadda pay mighty clos 1 inspection t ! what he a!! de time 
sayin'. But nex* mawnin' whin me an* him go out in de 
boat I seen he had a great big ole happy bottle in dat 
box an 1 I say to m'se 1 ! agin* 5 I say 'W-e-I-U ! Me an* Mis- 
tah Money gwP git erioog, someway. 9 

"I paddles him on up de lake an* he say to me, he say, 
'Hawrice uh have yo' er got any wager/ he says, s or 
proposition to mek me as to regards wid/ he say, 'shootin 1 
those elusive wil j fowls? 1 he say. 

"I kinder studies a minit, cans' he talk so brief, den I says, 
'I guess you is right 'bout dat, suh 1* 

"He says, 5 Do you follow me, Hawrice, or is I alone? 5 
he say. 

"I says, Naw, suh, Mistah Money, I'm right here wid you 
in de boat.* 

41 'You have no proposition to mek me, den?' he say. 

"S* I s Naw, suh, boss, I leaves all dat to you, suh ? trustin 1 
inyo* gin'rosity, suh. J 

" *Ve'y good, Hawrice,' he say, C I sees yo' doan grasp de 
principle. Now I will mek you a proposition/ he say. I 
jes* kep' on paddlin'. He say, 'Ev'y time I miss a duck you 
gits a drink from dis huah bottle ev'y time I kills a duck 
1 gits de drink. Which is it? Come, come, speak up, my 
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"I didn 5 blieve I done heard Mistah Money rightly an' 
I says uh, "Mistah Money/ I says, 'suh, does you mean dat 
I kin hav' de choice whedder you misses or kills ev'y time an' 
gits er drink T 

"He say 'Dat's my defi/ he say. 
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"I say, "JP-e-LU den, ef dafs de case I gwl 1 gwl 1 
choose evVtime yo 1 mlsses t suh/ 

**Den I say to m ? se% 4 Ho'ace, right huah whar 5 you gotta 
be keerful) J glnst you fail outa de boat an* git fired frum de 
Lodge; 'cans ef yo' gits er drink ev'y time dis gent'man 
misses, an' he shoot lak Mistah Hal Howard, you an 1 him 
gwf drink er worP o ! liquah uh worP o ! liquah V 

"I push on up niirly to de Han'werker stan* an* I peeks in 
back by dat little pocket what shaller offn* de laik, an' I see 
some sev^ui blackjacks four on ? em settin' in dar. Dey 
done seen us, too $ an ? up come dey haids. I see 'em twisV 
an' turnin 1 gittin' raidy to pull dey freight frum dere. I says, 
'Mistah Money, 5 I says, 4 y awn< ^ er sets some ducks. Look 
out, now, suh ? caus' dey gwi* try to rush on pas' whin dey 
come outa* dat pocket. 1 Den I think, *Well, huah whar I 
knock de goP fillin 1 outa de mouf ' UY Mistah Money*s bottle.' 

* S I raise up de lid o' de shell box an 5 see de bottle still dar. 
I say s Uummpphh, hhuummpphh 1' Jus* about dat time up 
go dern blackhaids an' out dey come dey did flyin' low to 
de watah an* sorter raisin* lak y j knowj Jedge? 

"Mistah Money he jus' pick up dat fas 1 feedin y gun 
'twar er pump, not one o' dese huah afromatics an' whin 
he did I done reach foh de bottle, 'caus' I jes natcherlly 
knowed my time had done come. 

"Mistah Money he swing down on dem bullies *Ker-py- 
ker-py, powie powie, slamp-splamp-splamp-splamp'sh 
Lawder-mussy, gent'mens fou* times right in de same 
place sounded lak and de las' duck fell ker-flop almo' in de 
boat. 

"I done let go de bottle an' Mistah Money say mighty 
cool lak say 'Hawrice, kin'ly to examin' dat las' chap 
clos'ly, 3 he say, an j obsurve,' he say, 'efn he ain' shot thru* 
de haid. 5 

"I rake in dat blackjack an' sho' *nuff bofe eyes done shot 
right on out. Mistah Mxmey say, 'I was er slightly 
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afraid,* he I that a trifle too 

far to wln f ward/ he *A Ye'y fair start, Hawrice/ he say. 

s You me In my so we may con- 

on wicf out interruption/ he say. 

" fi Yas, suh, J I says t 'I 1 !!! on my way dar now/ an' 1 

say to m'se'f, I sa>% *Mek base, nigger, an* put dis huah gent 1 - 

on de an' giv* him er chance to miss er duck. 1 I 

hones'ly b'lieve but wfaut him killin ail f on' o* dem ducks 

so pert lak wuz er sorter accidint. So i pet him on de Han- 

wer f ker Mine. He seen I still had de shell bucket an 1 de 

Hquah but he nuver said nuthin'. I put out de decoys an* 

creep back wid de boat into de willers to watch. 

"Pretty soon huah come er ole drake flyin* mighty high. 
Ouh ole hen bird she holler to him an 1 de drake he sorter 
twis 1 his haid an f look down. I warn't igurln* nuthln* but 
whut M istah Money gwine let dat drake circle an 1 decoy 
but, aw! awl All uv er sudden he jus* raise up sharp lak 
an* *Ker-powie P Dat ole drake jus* throw his haid onto 
his back an 1 ride on down look to me lak he fell er mile 
an 1 whin he hit he th'owed watah er mile high, too. 

"Mistah Money never say er word jus' sot darl 

"Huah come another drake way off to de lef up over 
back o* me. He turn roun* quick he did an* 'Ker-zowie, 1 
he cut him down. De drake fall Vay back In de willers an' 
co'se I hadda' wade after ? im. 

"WhiPst I wuz gone Mistah Money shoot twice an* whin 
1 come stumblin' back dar laid two ducks wld dey feets In 
de air. Befo* I hav* time t* crawl back In de boat he done 
knock down er hen way off In de willers agin*. 

44 I say, *Mistah Money, suh/ I say. *I hev hunted befaine 
lots o' far knockln 5 guns an' I'se er willln' nigger, sho', but 
ef you doan please, suh, kill dem ducks closer lak, you gwf 
kill yo* nigger Ho'ace in de mud/ He say, *Dat's all right 
'bout dat/ he say. *Go git de bird he kaln't git away *caus' 
he dald as er wedge/ 
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"Whin I crawl back to de boat dat las* time It done mighty 
cole. Me In one en* o 1 de boat shiverin* an 1 dat big ole gol- 
headed bottle in de other en'. Might jus 1 as well bin ten 
miles so far ez my chances had done gone. 

"Five mo ? ducks come in three singles an 1 er pair o* 
sprigs an 1 Mistah Money chewed *em all up jus' lak good 
eatin'. One time, tho* he had to shoot one o* dem high 
climbin 5 sprigs twice, an 5 I done got half way in de boat 
reachin* fer de bottle but de las 3 shot got *im. Aftah 
erwhile Mistah Money say, 'Hawrice,' he say, 'how is you 
hittin' off, my rnan? s 

" 'Mistah Money,' I say, Tin pow'ful cole, suh, an 1 ef 
yo 1 wants 'er 'umble no- 9 count nigger to tell you de trufe, 
I b'iieve I done made er pow'ful bad bet. 5 

"He say, 4 Possibly so 5 Hawrice, possibly sol' But dat 
didn 5 git me nuthin 3 . 

"Jedge, you know dat gent'man set dar an* kill ev'y duck 
dat come in an' had his limit long bef o 5 "de eight o'clock train 
run. I done gone to watchin' an' de las' duck dat come by 
wuz one o* dem lightnin' express teals. Huah he come, look 
lak somebody done blown er buckshot pas' him. I raise up 
an' holler, 'Fly fas' ole teal, do yo' bes', 'cause Ho'ace needs 
er drink!' But Mistah Money jus' jump up an 5 th'owed 
him forty feet skippin* long de watah. I say 'Hole on, 
Mistah Money, hole on, Mistah Money, you done kilt de 
limit 1' 

"'I have, have I? 

"I say, 'Yas, suh, an* you ain' bin long 'bout it, neither.* 

"He say f 'What are you doin' gittin' so cole, then?" 

"I say, 'I s'pec's findin' out dat I done made dat bad bet had 
er lot to do wid de air.' 

"An' dar laid de liquah all de time^ he nuver touched none 
me neither, I paddle him on back to de house an' he come 
stalkin' on in huah, he did never say nuthin' 'bout no drink. 
Finally he say, 'Hawrice, git me a bucket o' cole watah.' 
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"1 say to m*se*f, I c W-e-e-I-l cf he want er o 1 

yo 1 gwl' sec drinkin 1 now. 1 

"Whin I In, Mistah Money offn* all his clo'cs 

an de an say, c Th^ow that watah ovafa 

me, Hawrice, I am lit'rully compel," he say, "to hay* my tub 
ev'y mawninV 

"I th f owed dat Ice cole watah onto him wid a!! my 

an' sou!. He Jus 1 gasp and hollah and slap hissef. 
Den he rue to rub him wid er big rough towel. Come on 
hush, dee, he did, an 1 made hisself comfort'ble in dat big 
rocker yonder an' went to readin'. I come on in wid his 
shell bucket an f gue an 1 went to cleanln* his gun. I seen him 
kinder smilin* to hissef. Atter while he say, 'Hawrice/ he 
say, ^ou hav ! los s yo 1 bet. 1 

<S I kinder hang my haid an' low, *Yas, suh, Mistah Money, 
I done said farewell to de liquah.' 

"He say, *Yo 5 admits, den, dat you hav* done los* fair an 1 
square an 1 dat yo* re'lizes hit? 3 

"Tas, suhP 

"He say y *Yo' judgmint,' he say, l waz ve'y fair, consid- 
ering 5 he say, c de great law uv av'rage, but circumstances, ' he 
say, *has done render de conclusion subjec' to de mighty 
whims o ! chance.' 

"I say, Tfas, suh,' ye'y mournful lak 1 

"He say, *In so far as realizin' on enny thing J cepin* the 
mercy o* de Cote you is absolutely "non-est" eh ! my man?* 

"I says, 4 Yas, suh, barrin' you' mercy, suh.' 

"Den he think er momen* an* say, 'Verree good. f Den 
he say, *Sence you acknowledge de corn an* admits dat you 
hay' done got grabbed, 5 he say, { step up, 5 he say, 'an 5 git yon 
a tumbler, an* po 5 yo'se'f er drink po* er big oneP 

"I neveh stop fer nuthin; I jus' got me er glass out de 
kitchen, an' Jedge, I sho 5 po'd me er big bait o 5 liquah I 
po'd er whole sloo o' liquah. Mistah Money say, 'Hawrice, 
de size o 1 yo 5 drink/ he say, 'is primus facious evidence,' he 
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say, f dat yo' gwf spout er toas' in honor,' he say, V d' 



occasion. 5 



"I say, 'Mistah Money, suh, 5 I say, 'all I got to say, suh, 
is dat yo' is de king-pin champeen duck shooter so far as I've 
done bin in dis life an' ve'y prob'ly as fur ez I'se likely to go, 
too. Now, suh, please, suh, tell me, suh, tell me dis, is yo* 
ever missed er duck anytime anyhow ?' 

"He say, 'Really, Hawrice,' he say, c you embarrasses me,' 
he say. 4 Hav' another drink. There is mo' in yo' system 
whut demands utterance,' he say. 

"I done po'd me another slug an' I say, 'Mistah Money, 
I say, 'does you ever expec' t' miss another duck long ez yo' 
lives, suh?' 

"He say, 'Hawrice,' he say, *y u embarrass me,' he say, 
*beyon' words, yo' ovahwhelms me,' he say. 'Git to hell 
outa huah, befo' y'u gits us bofe drunk!' " 



TEMBO! * 

BY BEN BlIRBRIDGE 

THERE Is no picture of brush or pen equaling that con- 
jured up by the glare and shadow of flickering camp-fires, 
and always riding Into them a wild horseman demanding 
the beyond comes Wanderlust. It Is he who carries small 
boys and men into apple orchards and Africa, seeking always 
to devour, perhaps, but prompted mostly by that ardent 
spirit of adventure known only to those who would have a 
glimpse of that which is beyond fence or horizon. 

This urge for the unknown especially the lure of the 
elephants toward which our steps were tending kept our 
restless safari moving, and one day the porters shouldered 
their loads and marched northward, pausing only to camp 
each night as exhaustion or water demanded. Fording 
rivers, groping thru forest, jungle, and morass, out into arid 
plains where water was more precious than gold, up over 
chilled mountain heights and along their undulations lifting 
into altitudes of 9,000 feet, the line of men fought their way. 
Below us miles of wilderness lay prone with hills and dongas, 
and rivers stretched like a painted map in a shimmer of 
equatorial sun; in all its sinister savagery from here, Africa 
smiled serene. 

After three weeks of incessant marching we dropped Into 
the lap of a deep valley, around which the assembled moun- 
tains peered down grimly, like shaggy monsters on guard. 
There was an air of mystery about the place and of danger; 
a tremendous calm and quietude lay in the still sunlit air. 

* From "The Gorilla" ; copyright 1928 by The Century Co. 
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We marched for half a dozen miles across a waterless 
waste of thorn-trees, growing from reaches of bare white 
sand, and camped where a winding morass of elephant grass 
came from one end of the distant plain and stopped abruptly 
on the brow of a forest. Flocks of doves burst from the trees 
adjacent to our camp as I strode beneath them; and as I 
made my way down towards the banks of a muddy stream, 
slipping quietly away among the verdure, pigeons and 
guineas flew up from the grasses growing head high. Several 
parrots, green and blue, sailed across the banks of the stream 
to a dense jungle that smothered its course with reeds and 
palms, draped in gaudy-colored vines and trailers. 

A troop of monkeys took flight at my unlooked-for ap- 
pearance and ran thru the higher boughs of the trees; some 
stopped to cough, and swung by their tails, regarding me 
upside down to be sure they were seeing just right. 

Following a game trail that wound along the banks of 
the stream, I paused at a small opening in the jungle. Here 
the crushed and trampled foliage showed an unusual con- 
dition; it required no practiced eye, no woodcraft, to note 
that a herd of great animals had passed this point during 
the night. 

My eye wandered down the reedy bank of the stream; 
there was no need of a second glance the great posthole 
tracks were there in the soft mud. My heart gave a leap ; 
we had not come in vain; the hardships and sufferings of 
weeks held here their reward. We were at last in the home 
of the elephant. 

The circle of tents had just been erected when two war- 
riors dropped into camp, appearing from nowhere just a 
piece, they seemed, of the wild world around us. They 
leaned on their spears tall, unsmiling figures of ebony, 
ear-lobes bristling with brass and dyed bits of wooden orna- 
ments ; a single loin strip comprised their only raiment. But 
on them lay the unmistakable stamp of the tribe of Masai. 
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In answer to the Swahill salutation, "Jumbo," the taller 
savage waved an eloquent arm toward the jungle. 

"Tembo" (elephants), he said. 

That there were two herds summering in the great laby- 
rinth of thorn and forest that lay between the ranges was 
the information that had brought us to this place. 

"Mingy teinbo?" (many elephants), quizzed Simba, ris- 
ing from his cooking-fire. 

The warrior nodded, his half-closed eyes taking in the 
camp. It was apparent that they had come to offer them- 
selves as guides. I attempted to bargain; they referred me 
to the chief of their village, some two miles distant. Upon 
arrival there, I found that wily old man squatted In the 
midst of a band of warriors, outside the circular village 
boma fence, waiting. 

I parleyed with him for guides. After a preliminary 
discussion, he stalked away with his warriors to a distant 
tree, evidently the council seat of the tribe, and motioned 
us to await under another. An hour passed; I waited In 
vain for their return (this after a long day's march without 
food or rest) . My gun-boy called to him; they still talked, 
paying no heed to us. I mounted rny horse and rode in 
among them. 

They seemed very much surprised. I then informed their 
chief that I wanted his answer help or no help. After a 
moment's discussion the bargain was struck, and he sent 
four warriors with me one a veritable giant, who tied his 
scanty loin cloth about his waist as he walked. At camp 
they bid us adieu. In the morning they appeared among the 
tents, having stepped from the forest simultaneously with 
the dawn. 

Guided by the spearmen, we traversed the great wood, 
following the rambling trails made by the elephants. The 
forest was filled with the callings of birds and monkeys, and 
the scurrying crash of unseen animals which hurried away 
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as we approached. All was life and movement In the early 
awakening wilderness, and as we penetrated deeper into the 
y-wood we occasionally came across the recent spoor of the 
A elephants. 

~ The trails of the feeding monsters meandered here and 
^ there among the tall elephant grasses that grew in the ooze 
(0 of mud and slime and bogged thru the reeds and streams, 

and wandered here and there beneath the thick jungle growth. 
We spent the day in a vain search; several tuskers had 

been sighted, but none worthy of trophies. 

Glimpses here and there of the great beasts feeding or 
moving like shadows thru the darkened wood, a flitting ear 

1 or gleaming tusk alone catching the eye, that vainly sought, 
^despite the enormous size of the beast, to work out each in- 
^f dividual outline. Their quietude of movement a twelve- 

/ounce kitten could not tread more gently or make less noise 

/the rhythm of their motion, never hurrying, never lagging. 

Z/You see them now, just ahead, among the shaded jungle 

aisles, and then they are gone. 

The track of an elephant is a study in itself. The circular 
impressions are filled with minute corrugations and depres- 
vsions. The identification of an individual by those skilled 
^ in elephant lore has the same possibilities as the finger-print 
Q method used by our city sleuths. The track of an elephant 
Mto the unwise is like the impression of a sawed-off tree-trunk 
pressed gently in the earth. It shows no direction to the 
beginner. He is as likely to be following it one way as an- 
other. This is an exemplification of the elephant's life of 
mystery. Men tell of their doings in a whisper, tell of things 
they do not believe themselves. In explanation they will say^ 
"It's the way of elephants." 

To go into the details of our daily search for a big tusker 
would perhaps be montonous were it not for that veil of 
mystic secrecy shrouding the life and temperament of these 
largest of living animals. 
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Like the rhinoceros, he comes down thru those dim cen- 
turies of evolution almost unchanged, when around him the 
greatest of the mammoths died; but far from having the 
rhinoceros' stupidity, he is highly intelligent. The same 
guiding spirit which has protected elephants in the past 
marches with them today, leading them on with a sagacity 
almost human. 

Why they make their silent pilgrimages to distant lands, 
crossing mountains, rivers, and vast open plains with instinct 
only as guide ; why they seldom lie down, despite their tre- 
mendous weight, during their long life's journey, lasting past 
the century mark ; why some of the old bulls live alone, when 
others patriarchs of the herd, they seem are protected 
jealously by its members, who gather around and shield them 
with their bodies when attacked; how they are able to dis- 
tinguish the scent of white and native, charging the former 
in preference, thru a knowledge that he is their arch enemy 
(the native says he smells the gun) are a few of the 
unsolved mysteries in the lives of these animals. Their 
loyalty to one another, helping those disabled or wound- 
ed, is like a mother's tender solicitude. None know the 
depths of their wisdom, garbed as it is ip calm, child-like 
simplicity, and few care to face their vindictive ferocity 
when aroused. 

In the present day the laws of each province protect the 
smaller tuskers from molestation, and as most of the large 
ones have been systematically combed out from the herds, 
those remaining must be sought for. It is a strange fact 
that, even in a herd visited at times by ivory hunters, a large 
tusker may remain for a long time unmolested, guarded as 
he is by a cordon of young bulls and cows; while always, in 
the out of the way fastnesses adjacent to the haunts of the 
herd, lurk the recluse bulls bearing usually long tusks 
solitary, morose, and dangerous. 

Half a dozen miles from our camp lay Lake Barango, a 
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receptacle for the over-copious water supply from the range 
imprisoning the valley; but the whole basin between the 
mountains was more or less overflowed in the rainy season. 
Fissures, 6 to 24 inches wide and scores of feet in depth 
cracked open by the baking sun as the water receded 
toward Lake Barango yawned thru the miles of waste 
and jungle. 

The elephants wandered at random over these levels, and 
occasionally in our search for a large tusker we found them 
dozing in the low scrub adjacent to the forest. Here the 
stunted trees grew to the height of the elephants' backs, 
screening them so thoroly that it was possible to be suddenly 
among them kicking them up as it were like rats in a hay- 
field before being aware of their presence. 

To avoid this danger, I usually boosted my gun-boy up 
some larger tree that stood above the surrounding thickets. 
These made excellent points of observation. When the herd 
was located, we crept up as close as possible. Even then 
little could be seen of the beasts, except by peering under the 
lifting branches of the trees. Between these and the bare 
grassless sands an unobstructed view could be gained for 
quite a distance. 

It was a curious sight to see the calves romping among 
their mothers 1 post-like legs, protruding below the shubbery, 
and to see her reproving trunk occasionally administer some 
gentle rebuke. 

It required much skilful maneuvering to catch glimpses 
of the larger tuskers, which usually were in the center of 
the herd. The inspection, if persisted in, sooner or later 
brought discovery. Handicapped by a dim sight, their keen- 
ness of scent is remarkable. 

Always we approached up wind, crawling carefully for- 
ward toward some isolated group, or stalking some outlying 
member of the herd which promised by the size of his legs 
to be a bull in large ivory. It is as easy to find a large tusker 
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by this method as it Is to tell the size of a rabbit by the length 
of Ms ears, or the height of a man by his shoe number. 

Our position at such times was always precarious, for the 
varying winds ever carried twisting sand rifts, sweeping like 
spirits thru the trees. These often carried a warning of our 
presence to the elephants. The first indication of suspicion 
would come from the cows, who would begin walking up and 
down the outskirts of the herd, looking for the suspected 
enemy. Then above the scrub, sweeping in an uncanny, 
serpent-like movement, appeared their trunks, drinking in 
the air currents. 

Each elephant, on the end of his trunk, has a muscular 
tendinous finger used in clutching the food carried to its 
mouth. Once your location is scented out, this finger sud- 
denly points straight at you. 

An elephant trunk held aloft, circling as it tests the air 
for an enemy, gives the impression of a blind man feeling 
for something he cannot locate but knows is there. 

It took but a few moments for the cows to locate us, and 
with their accusing fingers pointing us out we moved positions 
rapidly in order to confuse them as to our whereabouts. 

It was always a critical moment; sometimes several cows 
would move forward preparatory to a charge, or the herd 
would bunch, stand perfectly still for a pair of seconds, then 
stampede straight away or thunder off to the right or left. 

None know what elephants will do in an emergency ; rules 
are as nothing. The most experienced advise one to stand 
immovable, and fire only if necessary to turn a direct charge. 
An elephant can overtake the swiftest runner in a few strides ; 
therefore bravery is a necessity and must be employed with- 
out, if not felt within. 

Tho the danger lying in elephant-hunting is not excessive, 
the immense size of the beasts, their sudden rages, and their 
uncanny way of stalking an enemy, together with the knowl- 
edge of their tremendous power, make it nerve-racking as a 
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steady diet. Old elephant-hunters claim that they must lay 
off from it for spells of recuperation. 

To be in the path of a herd of stampeding elephants is 
an experience worth recording. Once, after following the 
elephants into the scanty cover that clothed the desert-like 
sands, a burst of wind came shrieking up the valley. There 
was not a cloud in the sky. It was just one of those tem- 
pestuous outbreaks that dominate all things in this depression 
with the mountains. 

The gale swept across the face of thorn and sand in fierce 
gusts. 

We could see the elephants here and there thru the smudge 
and dust clouds, and took advantage of these to creep up 
closer ; but here we had to wait until its force was exhausted. 
It subsided and arose again, then died to a quiet panting, as 
tho it were inhaled and exhaled from the bosom of this vast 
waste. Too impatient to wait and ascertain its future course, 
I crawled to some near-by cover, thence on toward our quarry. 

Another blast rushed at us as we neared the herd; the 
sand beat into our faces, cutting like diamond dust. A fierce 
swirl of it funneled aloft in whirling columns, where it dis- 
persed like smoke into the air. The elephants, grouped here 
and there, loomed boulder-like thru the scrub. They seemed 
to lean against the blast to keep footing. 

In a few moments it was over the low moan of it died 
away in the hills. Then something happened the very 
worst thing for us. It spelled disaster. The wind faced 
about; it was the gentlest puff of air imaginable, but it carried 
our scent directly toward the herd. In the first lull the harsh 
whisper of my gun-boy came to my ears. < Look de elephants, 
Bwana I" 

The whole herd was in motion, milling around with trunks 
upraised. Then a half dozen of the larger bulls burst from 
the scrub towards us; others crowded just behind; still more 
broke from either side of the thickets. It was not a charge ; 
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just a stampede to escape, inadvertently turned in our direc- 
tion. 

I made myself small in the matchwood cover; Simba 
crouched at the stem of a small thorn-tree beside me. In a 
trice the herd was sweeping by in a half-running trot. I 
could have touched the nearest tusker with the end of my 
rifle. A great crashing to my right, and I saw Simba struck 
down. The boy lay there as the herd passed. I ran to his 
side and helped him to his feet. He pointed toward a broken 
tree limb. It had been thrust aside by a passing elephant, 
knocking him flat by a violent blow upon the head and 
shoulder. Once down, he knew better than to move while 
the herd was around us. 

The herd veered from its course, and like a fleet of dread- 
naughts, their arched backs appeared above the scrub, cruising 
back into the wind. One hundred feet from us they stopped. 
Up went their trunks, testing the air. It took but a moment 
to locate us ; the finger on each trunk pointed us out. A bunch 
of cows came cautiously forward, following the scent as a 
swimmer pulls his body up stream by a rope. We did not 
wait for a closer acquaintance, and under cover of the bushes 
we removed our objectionable scent to a more friendly wind 
and neighborhood. 

Elephants are very curious and suspicious of anything they 
cannot see or scent, and their desire for investigation often 
places the hunter in an exceedingly embarrassing situation. 
What appeared to be an exceptionally large elephant was 
found one day by our guide in a sparsely covered portion of 
the scrub. He had taken precaution to almost wholly conceal 
his huge body from view, having taken refuge from the mid- 
day sun between two thorn-trees of considerable size that 
rose above the low growth around them. His huge outline, 
black and dismal as a storm cloud, could be traced indistinctly 
thru the foliage which covered him on either side, leaving 
only his hind quarters protruding. It is not difficult for an 
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unpractised eye to pass an elephant, so hidden, without dis- 
covering it. 

This rusty fellow blended so perfectly with the dusty 
thickets that his tail, switching viciously, alone showed signs 
of life. 

The guides insisted that he had large tusks, but upon my 
evincing a desire for closer Inspection they wisely withdrew, 
as was their custom, in order to give the elephant plenty of 
room. After several unsuccessful stalks to ascertain the 
length of his tusks, we made a last desperate effort and gained 
the protection of a near-by thorn-bush that scarcely covered 
the tops of our heads as we crouched behind it. The vary- 
ing flow must have carried to him a suspicion of our presence, 
for, flapping his ears a few times he stepped into the open. 
For a moment he stood broadside, swaying gently, then 
wheeled and faced us. We were so close that he seemed 
suddenly to spring to immensity, but he was in small ivory, 
and I wished then that we were miles away. 

His next move was nerve-racking. He took a few steps 
toward us and stopped. A shot in the forehead would have 
turned him, but I was loathe to wound the beast. Of neces- 
sity we sat tight, as it would have been fatal for us to move 
from our scanty cover. After a few minutes' scrutiny he 
came on again, treading softly; he actually seemed to creep 
along, like a cat stalking a bird. He walked up to within 
several paces, and while I crouched lower than the tops of 
my knees, he quietly looked us over. 

He stood there, towering above us, with huge ears for- 
ward, his little eyes blinking, trunk swaying, apparently un- 
able to make up his mind as to our identity. Thru hair-rais- 
ing moments of anxiety we waited until he wheeled and 
ambled off. As he disappeared I mopped my brow; I had 
taken a shower-bath in those few seconds. 

One day as we followed the wandering spoor of elephants 
until it led us into a canyon between the mountains, we could 
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see where they had climbed in and out among the huge 
boulders, over great piles of rock and down again among 
the forest trees on the floor of the canyon. Many fish were 
among the rocks in pools that were framed in green and 
shadow; one, reflecting the sun like a bowl of quicksilver 
among the rocks, was as clear as air ; there was a slight ripple 
upon the water. I thought it was fed by some spring, and 
stooped to drink. Something beneath that I had mistaken 
for a crack in the rock moved. I looked closer; beneath my 
gaze it grew mottled. My eye followed along its irregular 
length ; then I arose my rifle was a dozen yards from my 
hand. At a sign, a porter brought it to me, clattering noisily 
over the rocks. 

The head of a snake, the size of a coffee cup, came slowly 
to the water's surface, its wicked eyes glistening. I stretched 
out my hand for the weapon and brought it slowly to my 
shoulder; but before I could fire, the head was withdrawn, 
and I saw the wriggling of a disappearing body beneath the 
rock. I fired the water was lashed into foam as the head 
of the snake suddenly shot out, biting the air; then disap- 
peared, and all was quiet. 

The crystal bowl of water had taken on a color of muddy 
brown. Thinking surely I had killed the snake, I got a stick 
and feeling a limp body, raised it to the surface of the water. 
The serpent's tail, half coiled around it, slipped off. The 
stick was again brought into action to explore the bottom 
of the pool, when suddenly, with the speed of a rifle bullet, 
the snake's head shot from the water and buried its fangs in 
the stick, just below my hand. I dropped stick and snake to- 
gether, feeling almost as if I had been bitten, and withdrew 
to a safe distance. In a minute the head slowly arose. One 
quick rifle shot settled the business, and we fished out a snake 
23 feet long. It was of the python variety, and non-veno- 
mous. 

Tho having many opportunities to bag indifferent tuskers, 
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I preferred to wait until a suitable one could be procured. 
This gave ample opportunity for study of the mode of life 
of this most wonderful of living beasts. 

To the west of the scrub lay Wangi Maji (many waters), 
that soaked its way thru a reedy marsh in the center of the 
valley. Here the elephants sometimes came in the after- 
noon to disport in the waters and feed among the reedy stems 
growing 1 feet high. Once in grasses, the herd was entirely 
visible, and a hunter looking for any particular tusker was 
guided in his search principally by the trampling crash of 
the elephants as they fed. 

As we lay concealed among the reeds of this morass, one 
afternoon, a herd of 150 elephants marched down from the 
scrub toward the stream. With a simple, quiet dignity, sym* 
bolic of conscious strength, the herd strode across the inter- 
vening space separating them from the marsh. They came 
on without apparent order, yet in a certain fixed formation 
and in silence ; a dumb silence directed it, seemed by a spirit 
of thought emanating from some cool, quiet mind. 

In the front came the cows, prodding occasionally into 
line some loitering youngsters with gentle, fondling tusks. 
Directly behind, the younger males and females marched. 
Then came the bulls, their arched backs and domed fore- 
heads, between huge fan-shaped ears, looming high above 
the other members of the herd. It is a strange fact, known 
from ocular evidence, that many African animals use this 
formation in marching to and from water. Its wisdom is 
apparent, as the males, being the stronger members of the 
band, can thus guard against rear attacks or rush forward in 
defense of the young and females. 

It was impressive, this moving line of great animals, and 
engendered feelings of solemnity as in measured tread and 
self-cunning poise and dignity they marched like some 
Oriental procession of savage pomp and splendor. To me, 
watching their huge bodies swaying to the rhythm of that 
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free, muscular motion, regal In Its air of might and dignity, 
yet holding in it an atmosphere of defiance to all things that 
lived, the world seemed suddenly to become tremendous ; ail 
In it appeared great except our puny selves crouching there 
among the grasses. 

Along the marsh they spread themselves for half a mile. 
The reedy bog along which they fed was filled with hippo- 
potamuses, crocodiles, and things that wriggle and crawl, of 
varied species, and was impassable to human ingress. We 
crept along its edge, peered across openings of pond and bog 
to ascertain the movement of the elephants on the other side. 
Thru intervening thickets we made out the forms of several 
ambling toward a point where the reeds narrowed toward 
a pool. We hurried toward the spot, hoping to intercept 
them. The pool was a muddy basin of water, scarcely 25 
feet in diameter, and as we sank behind some available 
cover the Masai spearman pointed toward the thickets 
close by, where I could see the mottled coils of a python. 
Its body was the size of my thigh; its length must have been 
great* but it was visible only as it looped here and there, 
appearing and disappearing among the reeds. 

But other matters occupied our attention just then, for 
the shadowy forms of the elephants loomed among the 
grasses, and in a few moments two of the great beasts silently 
stepped from the curtained green and paused at the edge of 
the pool, where they stood looking down into the water pre- 
paratory to taking a bath or crossing. A glance at their 
tusks showed them unsuitable as trophies, but we were in for 
it now; retreat meant discovery and would probably provoke 
the elephants to charge. I did not wish to kill or wound the 
beasts, and was wondering how we could extricate ourselves 
from this awkward position should they decide to cross to 
our side of the pool, when suddenly two hippopotamuses 
flung themselves out shoulder high from the water and, open- 
ing jaws f anged with glittering tusks, roared at the elephants. 
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While these huge antagonists faced each other, slowly 
arose the head of the great python, until 6 feet of its length 
was reared among the grasses. From tightened lips licked 
its forged tongue as it fixed its beady eyes upon the elephants. 

It was a savage and spectacular picture that flung its out- 
line against the gloom of distant mountains the elephants 
hovering like thunder clouds above the pool, glaring into 
the teeth of the roaring hippopotamuses, and the silent 
python looking on. The elephants hesitated but a moment; 
then, instinctively warned that the hippopotamuses would 
fight to a finish any attempt to enter the pool where prob- 
ably they had young they turned slowly away. As the reeds 
closed over their retreating forms the hippopotamuses sank 
back into the dark waters ,of the pool, leaving but a few 
silvered ripples floating shoreward. Inch by inch the head of 
the great snake lowered to the slime and mud that half con- 
cealed its mottled coils; then slowly it wriggled into the 
grasses and disappeared : the stage was empty. 

The Congo forests, spreading over hundreds of thousands 
of square miles, hold and guard the ever sought out secret 
"Where are the elephants, the big tuskers?" The herds of 
cows and calves and young bulls with small ivory are easily 
located, but they are of no potential money value and are 
usually unmolested and seldom a large tusker is found among 
them. The great tusker seems to sense his own value to the 
ruthless hunter, and some mysterious guiding spirit of the 
elephants seems to shelter him from destruction. The great 
bulls usually live alone or crony with another recluse bull, or 
perhaps with one or two cows. Seldom do they visit com- 
mon water-holes used by the herds, or browse in jungles 
accessible to hunters. Their trail cannot often be picked up 
from the stamping grounds of elephants. One must search 
diligently for them thru a wilderness that gives nothing for 
nothing. 

The movements of elephants have always been shrouded 
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In deepest mystery. Great herds may appear in your hunt- 
ing territory; then disappear as silently as they came. None 
know how or why or what prompts the elephant to make 
these silent pilgrimages into the unknown "it is the way of 
the elephants." 

In the Congo the jungles are so dense that the elephant 
trails thru them are like corridors; it is often impossible to 
see beyond the green walls on either side. Great caution is 
necessary if the trail is "hot." Usually a sudden disappear- 
ance of the guides toward the back trail gives the hunter this 
information, and upon him falls the doubtful honor of 
an investigation. It is necessary then to move stealthily 
forward to view that which is just beyond, where the elephant- 
made corridor turns at right angles. Usually there is noth- 
ing, but this the white man must himself ascertain. Some- 
times things happen unexpectedly. The guides will turn 
suddenly and decamp past the hunter. They simply melt 
away in the forest and leave him with it. Ahead, there was 
something most likely an elephant. He scrutinizes each 
leaf, branch, and tree and the darkness beyond it, separately 
and collectively. Sometimes the distant crackling of the 
branches tells that the elephant has quietly departed. Then 
silently the trail is resumed, only to have the guides a little 
later, point momentarily and like u gun shy" dogs slip past 
toward the rear. Then, perhaps, like the head and neck of 
a python against the green of the jungle, slowly arises an 
elephant's trunk it may be uncomfortably close feeling 
the air for an enemy he cannot locate. In such emergencies 
a shrill whistle usually startles the beast from his lethargy, 
and if not facing the hunter he will suddenly turn toward 
the sound and throw up his head, thus disclosing the size of 
his tusks. If they are not desirable, there is nothing to do 
but walk backward with one's eye upon the elephant, ready 
for a possible charge. 

In most jungle cover the heart shot favored by some 
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hunters can rarely be used. This leaves but one other spot 
where, like Achilles, the elephant is vulnerable to attack 
the orifice of the ear. 

This opening, reaching directly to his brain, is the size of 
a quarter, and is concealed among outer and inner folds of 
skin. It is a puzzling spot for a beginner to locate. 

An Indian elephant can be killed by a shot between the eyes, 
but owing to the fact that the African elephant's brain is 
situated farther back and is fortified by a thick and tough 
bony structure, it is extremely difficult to reach his brain with 
a front shot. 

Perhaps the best method of procedure in shooting ele- 
phants who face the hunter is to place a bullet between the 
eyes, and as the beast turns his head at its impact, to fire 
rapidly into the ear-hole a cold and brutal descriptive 
formula, but a necessity to those who would follow the ivory 
trail. 

My elephant gun was of small bore, but of exceedingly 
high power a .30 Winchester army special and I have 
used it always in elephant-hunting, despite the fact that 
usually large bores with heavy powder cordite charges are 
the fashion. My extra gun was a .405 Winchester with more 
knock-down qualities but less penetration. They were both 
lever action, and I could shoot them rapidly. 

Individual elephants are not especially dangerous because 
of size or sex. A crabbed old bull may waylay his pursuers ; 
another may be bagged without trouble, or some little under- 
grown cow with a calf may put the finishing touches on the 
brightest and most promising of careers. 

My guides were most insistent at times that I kill small 
or indifferent tuskers, claiming them to have large ivory. 
The termination of their fearsome job and the promise of 
reward and much meat accentuated, in their eyes, the size 
of each pair of tusks. Often one who had scouted ahead, 
along a trail we were following, returned to announce that 
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he had located a bull with large tusks. Then they would all 
assemble and insist on Simba accompanying them alone, 
claiming that the aroma of the white man displeased the 
elephants very much, and if I accompanied them it would 
bring down their wrath upon the innocent. They had no 
objection to the elephant charging the white man when they 
were absent, but as they had no quarrels with the elephants, 
etc., etc. 

Invariably, when they returned with Simba to report, 
after viewing the elephant, a dispute arose with him as to 
the size of the tusks. As an oath to the truth of his testimony 
each Masai would place a pinch of earth upon his tongue. 

Much soil and talk were consumed; an investigation 
usually disclosed a small tusker. But once, at the finish of 
a long palaver, my gun-boy and I stealthily advanced, only 
to find that the elephant, which had really been a fine speci- 
men, had moved off. 

The head guide was a huge fellow of defiant attitude. He 
hunted stark naked always, was an expert with the spear, a 
skilled tracker, and as conversant with the miles of waste 
and jungle between the ranges as a South Jacksonville con- 
stable with his single village street. Having missed the prize 
by Simba's bungling, he flew into a rage, and approaching 
with blazing eyes, deliberately spat in the gun-boy's face. 

Simba struck him with his rifle barrel; the savage sprang 
back with spear poised. Being near, I grasped it. In the 
scuffle, he tripped over a root and fell sprawling. He depicted 
such a ridiculous plight, with his long spider-like arms and 
legs beating the air, that his companions burst into roars of 
laughter, and even he arose with a smile the first one I had 
ever seen on his malignant face. 

The word "gentleman," the most misused in our language, 
has no rightful home in breed or color; but unfortunately 
the darker races do not seem to assimilate its characteristics, 
tho the might of right has with them its power of per- 
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suasion. So no soothing-syrup was wasted upon our ob- 
streperous guide thereafter, and accordingly his demeanor 
became somewhat subdued, and he ceased to eat dirt at sight 
of small tuskers. 

Once we followed a herd of elephants out into the bush 
country; noon found us miles from camp, without sighting 
them, I sent the guides ahead to scout out their where- 
abouts, and presently they glided back silent and mysteri- 
ous each announcing that there was no herd in the vicinity. 

Thru my insistence we took up the trail again, which led 
thru thickets infested by rhinoceroses. Once the four Masai 
warriors stood in a group, spears poised a warlike picture 
as tho cut from solid jet as a rhinoceros, whistling like an 
engine's blast, lunged by and crashed his way among the 
underbrush. We followed our elephant trail to where the 
thorn scrub thinned and dwindled toward the open plain, 
lowering to miles of bare morass, in the midst of which 
grew the tall rushes of Wangi Maji. 

I swept it with my glasses, examined it thruout, up to the 
foot of the distant mountains ; then scanned the green rush 
masses winding toward the mouth of the valley. A multi- 
tude of vultures soared lazily in the shimmering sky ; other- 
wise the vast space before us appeared empty. It did not 
seem possible that an elephant herd could be concealed in 
these treeless miles of open beneath our eyes, but the hot 
trail of the animals led into it. 

I was half inclined to believe that the herd had circled 
back again into the bush, when I noticed my guides, who 
had squatted for a confab, gesticulating and nodding their 
heads occasionally toward the marsh. To my query, one 
pointed with his spear toward the rushes. 

"Tembo oppa" (elephants there), he said. 

I turned my glasses toward the place indicated ; into them 
crept a line of dark objects, moving out from the shelter of 
the rushes, some two miles distant. The glitter of heat pour- 
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Ing down robbed them of definition, but they were elephants ; 
they moved slowly out, like black beads drawn on a string. 
I counted about thirty, and could wait no longer; we were 
after them on a trot that soon slowed to a walk when the 
ground became boggy. 

We halted for a consultation along the edge of the reeds 
and rushes that hid the herd from our view. Occasionally 
a tusker passed an opening, or we caught sight of several 
thru a break in the marsh cover ahead. 

We made for one of these openings that promised a good 
view of the herd. My Masai guides each removed his loin 
cloth and tied it about his neck. Thus arrayed, they jumped 
nimbly from one tussock of grass to another, while I, en- 
deavoring to imitate their example, was soon covered to 
my ears in mud and slime. 

We followed the course of several chocolate-colored 
streams treacherous traps that flowed as quietly as hot oil 
thru the reeds and rushes. Twice, ahead, some huge body 
slipped from a muddy perch into the water with a resounding 
splash, and I caught a glimmer of the dot and dash of a 
crocodile's head, marking eyes and nose, before it disap- 
peared; while occasionally the grunting bellow of the hippo- 
potamus resounded thru the marsh. But the guides went on 
unheeding, and in due time we floundered out on higher 
ground and crept cautiously to the edge of the great rushy 
jungle. 

Beyond in the open plain, a scant 100 yards distant, an 
unforgettable sight met my eyes : there, silhouetted against 
the pale green undulations, was the elephant herd. Some 
cows and calves were grazing quietly ; others were wandering 
here and there in their easy, shambling stride. Several play- 
fully stood, head to head, tusking each other, while two half 
growns, just opposite us, were in head-on rough and tumble 
play. Apparently as nimble as kittens, they arose on hind 
legs to buffet each other, only to break away and run back 
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and forth, and pause again to push or tug with shoulder or 
trunk In a test of weight and strength. 

In the meantime, the crash and splash of huge bodies thru 
the reeds told that the herd was entering the marsh. We 
listened for a time, marking the location of each band or 
individual. Then began a stalk upon an elephant standing 
on the edge of the swamp, tail on. From the size and forma- 
tion, we knew It to be a bull, but the bulk of his body hid 
from view his Ivory, and we crept toward him for closer 
inspection. The heart and orifice of the ear, both side shots, 
are alone practical with elephants; most prefer the latter. 
This requires close shooting. 

The bull remained motionless, with ears waving back and 
forth in listless fanning. Having gained a line of reeds jut- 
ting out from the marsh, we were stealing along its cover, 
when a screaming, trumpeting band of elephants crashed 
thru the thickets toward us. They had only winded our 
position, but in those brief seconds of their charge they came 
toward us as truly as tho guided by sight. 

We stood directly In the open an Impassable bog in front 
of us and miles of bare plain behind as a cordon of cows, 
ears flattened, trunks coiled in mouth, burst from the reeds, 
twenty paces distant. I have never seen any wild beast who 
would not pause or sway to one side, in its attack, from the 
confusing and stunning impact of a high-powered bullet. 
Purposely now I raked a bullet along the side of the cow 
leading, and put another thru the hip muscles of the next. 
Under this gentle persuasion the whole band plunged back 
Into the swamp, where, concealed in this cover, we could hear 
the assembling herd moving ofi towards the forest. 

One day the hunt carried us into a distant jungle, where 
the guides found fresh signs of elephants. A composite 
study of the trails made by elephants in their nightly wander- 
ings is of great Interest, and this spoor was split over a wide 
area, where the herd had scattered to feed For a time we 
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worked out its turns and twistlngs, until they all joined, con- 
verging toward a point where the herd had moved on again. 

The trail led thru the denser portion of the jungle, thru 
the mud and slime of sluggish streams and swamps, over 
rocky piles and fallen tree-trunks, down and up again thru 
elevation and donga, but never turning for an obstacle; noth- 
ing seemed to withstand their agility or strength. The track 
of a very large bull was among the rest ; it appeared occa- 
sionally among the hundreds of disc-like markings in the 
soft mud and earth. 

Tearing their way thru every sort of jungle density, they 
fed as they marched, filling the trail with litter. Large tree 
branches were plucked like twigs, chewed into rope-like fiber, 
and dropped. The tree-trunks were all scarred by the thrusts 
of passing tuskers, who gouged out patches of juicy bark, 
which they chewed to a cotton-like pulp and flung aside. 

Occasionally the herd paused in its march to beat down 
and trample patches of tall elephant grasses, growing head 
high, or to work a hurricane of destruction in some par- 
ticular portion of the forest. Here great trees lay prone 
among a tangle of underbrush. Their upturned roots, torn 
from earthly fastenings, had been dislodged by the combined 
strength of several elephants one pushing with forehead 
against the tree, others pulling with their trunks, until it was 
felled by the sheer weight of the tremendous force they 
exerted. The topmost branches of these were chewed and 
plundered of tender sprouts and leaves. Other trees too 
large for their combined efforts to overturn, which thru 
some whim had been singled out for food, were stripped of 
their bark and stood in ghastly nakedness their wilted 
leaves hanging from torn and dangling limbs. 

Most of the smaller game encountered moved noiselessly 
away among the trees; but a band of water-bucks fine 
stately animals with long, inbending, corrugated horns, per- 
sistently swung ahead. One of the guides slipped noiselessly 
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after them, and before I was aware of his intention the 
gleam of his spear cleft the darkened jungle. The buck 
catapulted into the air and fell. The blade had passed clear 
thru his body. Scarcely slower than the iash of steel, the 
savage was upon him, and in a moment the beautiful creature 
ceased to live. I was angry, as no other game should be 
molested while on the trail of elephants; but unheedingly 
they hung him up beyond reach of the hyenas, and we went 
on again. 

A stream with high shelving banks severed the dense forest 
growth ahead. Here the elephants had crushed a 10-foot 
incline and slid down to the water, and frightened away 
some hippopotamuses, who fled to distant pools. 

Where the current marshaled against the banks, digging 
a deeper channel, the bulls and adult females had taken ex- 
clusive possession for a bath, while in a wider stretch some 
young and half growns had floundered back and forth across 
the muddy stream. Next to a bed of reeds a mother and calf 
had stood, as she procured for him some coveted dainty, far 
beyond his reach, and the earth was still wet where she had 
administered to her young a shower bath from water drawn 
in her trunk. 

The tracks of the elephants led down the shore to where 
a group of bulls had waited patiently for members of the 
herd, feeding among the rushes and reeds growing at the 
water's edge. Here some had reared against the banks and 
broken them down to an incline. Up this passage the herd 
had scrambled, and near by were the tracks of an old bull. 
He had stopped, perhaps, to help some companion in the 
ascent* The tracks were very large, and instantly came an 
inward prompting that this was the great tusker which, ac- 
corHing to native rumor, was seen occasionally with the herd. 

In the forest the elephants now no longer kept their march- 
ing formation, for the trail showed they were loitering here 
and there. The guides became very cautious and stopped 
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often to peer thru the darkening jungle, or we paused while 
they climbed some tree for an observation. A boom, like 
the explosion of a distant charge of dynamite, brought us to 
a standstill ; there was no mistaking that sound. A tree had 
fallen, crashing down as tho from a woodsman's ax. A 
spearsman nodded. "Tembo," he said. 

We pushed on and paused the guides moved noiselessly 
forward. Presently from the forest ahead a figure beckoned ; 
they had found the herd it was moving slowly back, feeding 
as it went toward the river. The hot jungle air was tested 
for tricky flaws and then a detour was made to intercept 
them at a favorable point. 

Now it must be known that it is exceedingly difficult to 
find any particular member desired among the scattered 
groups of elephants composing a'herd of great size, as they 
feed over a wide range of forest. Also, the dense cover 
hides them completely, and while trailing one group the 
hunter is in constant danger of being charged by another. 

Simba and I crept to the edge of a small grassy park, all 
splashed in varied tones by the yellow rays of the sun. Up 
the tallest tree available scurried the spearsmen. They were 
taking no chances with these elephants. 

From the forest beyond the opening came the crash of 
rending foliage, made by the feeding beasts; it was almost 
continuous, like the hurrying of a wind storm thru the trees. 
But the heavy shadows hid them from view only the dim 
outline of some tusker was occasionally visible as he reared 
to tear from a tree some leafy morsel. A band of young bulls 
came out of the forest and crossed the far end of the open- 
ing, then disappeared, moving like shadows on a moving pic- 
ture screen. Behind them a cow stepped from the green into 
the naked sunlight; rearward ambled a calf. The cow paused 
in a patch of tender grasses and stood pulling the green 
sprouts with her trunk, the projecting finger wrapping around 
each tut and tearing it up with a dislodging jerk. Occa- 
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sionally she offered some to the calf, but the little fellow 
romped playfully away. She moved on; he did not follow. 
She made several guttural noises, to attract his attention. 
Suddenly, in a fit of Impatience, she wheeled her great bulk, 
coming around with four feet together, much as a barrel 
would swing on a hard floor. She wrapped her trunk around 
him and lifted him as tenderly as a human mother her new- 
born babe, and swung him forward. With her tusks she 
gently prodded him on Into the forest. Half a dozen other 
elephants marched solemnly across the Intervening space, and 
then came the realization of my dreams the one sustaining 
thought thru days of weary marching and hunting, A bull 
strode from the forest. He was of immense size, and the 
glint of sunlight played on his long ivory tusks. 

Simba breathed a satisfied "n'dio" (yes). 

The human-like affection and loyalty of elephants, one 
toward another, is of pathetic tensity and filled with a senti- 
ment carrying it far beyond brutish attachment. When the 
bull stumbled to my shot, three other elephants just behind 
him rushed to his aid and lifted him to his feet. With an 
elephant on either side of him and one in the rear, holding 
him up with their trunks and screening him so effectually 
with their bodies that another shot was impossible, the old 
bull staggered off into the forest. 

This act of heroism left rne feeling like an assassin; but 
man in the excitement of the chase is a ruthless thing when 
he starts out to slay, and, too, the thought of the wounded 
bull, dying slowly, at last prompted me to follow. 

In a grove of large trees we found a half dozen elephants 
bunched together; the arched back of the big bull loomed 
in their midst. We maneuvered to the side of a large tree, 
a dozen yards distant from the elephants. But we had 
hardly gained its shelter, when up went their trunks an 
accusing finger on each pointed us out; they moved on again, 
carrying the big bull in their midst. 
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They were passing at right angles, their bodies shielding 
from view every vulnerable spot on the bull; a few steps 
more and they would be swallowed up in the jungle. I saw 
my chances slipping, when there was a sudden commotion 
among the elephants and the great head of the bull was 
thrust forward. He gave one shrill trumpet as he strode 
from among them- It was a battle-cry, and while his fellows 
continued on thru the forest, he turned toward us, a lone 
picture of fury, and charged. 

It seems a fine thing to me now the way that elephant died. 
He could have escaped the other elephants were giving him 
all the needed assistance. But he preferred to fight it out 
with his enemies alone. 

I opened a fusilade as he came ; he seemed to be made of 
cast iron, but even an elephant couldn't withstand those 
sledge-hammer blows. Under them he went down, crashing 
like a giant forest tree among the underbrush. 

In our adventures with elephants we must here leave our 
safari and the sunny fields of East Africa to plunge into the 
dense and gloomy jungles of the Congo. This Belgian colony 
is a vast territory equal in area to about one-third of the 
American continent. In these forests spread so generally 
over its length, where majestic trees crowd above their 
fallen and decayed comrades, where linas sow the fern- 
choked thickets in tight embrace, and creepers hang in elegant 
and fantastic drapery from the forest trees, live the bulk 
of the elephant herds of Africa. 

These wooded strongholds, while a great protection to 
the elephants, are, because of their density, an added menace 
to those hunting them. Four to five dollars a pound for the 
shining white tusks have given impetus to the greed for ivory 
and have written its history in blood not only in that of 
the elephants but in the blood of men. The demand for the 
valued ornaments manufactured from ivory never ceases. 
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Pursued always by the menace of man's greed, from time 
immemorial the ivory of elephants has added to the charm 
and loveliness of barbaric queens and decked the splendor 
of white men's courts, while the ivory keys of organs and 
pianos have played the march to the tramp of the savage 
hordes who have for ages raided the elephant herds. 

The sportsman who comes from afar and buys an elephant 
license for two or three, and returns again to civilization, 
makes little impression upon the great quantities of elephants 
that wander thru the vast wilderness of equatorial Congo. 
But wherever you find elephants, flanking the herds like 
raging wolves looking for the big tuskers is the poacher a 
professional elephant-hunter. He buys a license for one or 
two and slays fifty; smuggling his ivory to some distant trad- 
ing posts, where it is sold, bribing'or outwitting officials who 
attempt to stamp out his nefarious trade. Natives who have 
never seen the face of white men know the value of ivory ; and 
they use every means of trick and subterfuge most prevalent 
in their crafty brain to destroy elephants by spear and pit- 
falL The elephant has faced every kind of weapon, even 
fire a ring of it where the natives catch a herd in long in- 
flammable grasses, which sometimes grow 8 or 10 feet tall. 
As the flames approach, the herds mill around, then bunch 
when the flames lick nearer. As a last extremity the ele- 
phants charge into the roaring furnace in a mad effort to 
escape. Often their eyes are burned out, and like birds of 
prey the warriors hang upon their heels, filling them with 
spears and arrows until they fall. 

- Altho many of the methods employed by natives in killing 
elephants are exceedingly cruel, there is one that requires 
in its execution the most courageous daring and hardihood, 
a single warrior dealing the death-stroke to an elephant with 
a spear. The weapon employed is a heavy broad-bladed 
spear, 6 or 8 feet long, and weighted heavily at the handle. 
"Peter Tembo" (Peter Elephant), so called by the natives, 
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Is a Boer settler and a well-known elephant hunter In the 
KIvu country. He told me the following story : 

In the Walikali district he employed a fierce old warrior 
to demonstrate his highly dangerous and sensational method 
of elephant-hunting. Together they set out and explored 
the forest until a trail was found. The native followed the 
spoor for a time, then paused In a rather open jungle and 
pointed ahead. To the white man there was absolutely 
nothing In view, but being an experienced hunter, he knew 
by the freshness of the trail that the elephant was not far off. 
Here the black man divested himself of his single raiment 
a loin cloth' and smeared his body from head to foot with 
elephant dung. Farther on, the back of the elephant ap- 
peared above the shrubbery. At a gesture from the native, 
the hunter dropped behind a dozen paces while the black 
approached cautiously. For some reason the elephant did 
not pause here long but moved on into the jungle. With the 
crouching movements of a leopard, the warrior followed, 
taking advantage of available cover for concealment. The 
elephant marched thru the jungle with slow, trustful delibera- 
tion, then suddenly paused and looked back toward the man, 
a hundred feet rearward. The black stopped, too, and tho 
in plain sight of the elephant, remained perfectly still. 

Now the sight of the elephant is poor, tho his other facul- 
ties are of the keenest, and It is a peculiarity of most wild 
animals that only the moving object attracts the eye. A 
feeding deer may often be approached up wind by an ex- 
perienced hunter walking upright, provided he stops and 
remains motionless at that moment when the deer gives a 
spasmodic switch to its tail ; for this is the warning that the 
animal Is about to raise its head and look around before re- 
suming feed again. The spearman warned, perhaps, by 
some symptom that the elephant was about to stop stood 
rigid In the dim light, while our elephant stared fixedly in 
his direction. The black was probably immune from dis- 
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covezy by scent, owing to the recent application of dung upon 
his skin, which must have given him the scent of a very 
odoriferous elephant. 

After a moment's scrutiny the elephant moved off leisurely 
thru the jungle, pausing occasionally to pull down a tree 
branch, chew the sap from it, and toss it aside. Meanwhile, 
the native spearman crept on swiftly, closer, ever closer to 
the elephant. Again the great beast paused. This time the 
black was within 50 feet of him and stood motionless be- 
side the trunk of a large tree. While in anticipation of this 
coming event, the white man following at some distance con- 
cealed himself from view. The elephant looked curiously at 
the spearman for a moment, then turned and strode on again. 
With the speed and stealth of a running cat, the spearman 
glided up behind him. The elephant stopped and looked 
around, but the black dodged to the opposite side of his hind- 
quarters. As the beast moved on, the spearman bounded to 
his side. 

In those brief seconds Peter Tembo saw him clutch the 
spear in both hands, and with a tremendous thrust drive 
it behind the elephant's foreleg. With a scream of rage, 
the great beast wheeled toward his antagonist. But this was 
part of an ingenious plot woven for his destruction. The 
weighted end of the spear sank into the earth and the force 
of his heavy body against it drove the iron blade thru his 
heart. The elephant was practically his own executioner. 

This is one of the many tragedies in the life of the elephant. 
Yet they remain in their native stronghold, wax strong in 
numbers, and with that uncanny wisdom which guides them 
thru the mysterious trails of their long lives they live live 
where lesser game die before the encroachment of men. 

One day in the lowlands I followed the spoor of a bull 
and two cows; it led me thru some high elephant grasses, 
across a boggy muddy river, and out ap*ain along some stink- 
ing pools of slime and mud, thence into tLe forest. Here for 
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some mysterious reason the trail split, then came together 
in the deep shadows of a denser forest. We followed again 
for a time, then I paused; something told me we were in 
error. The tracker was brought to task, as he was new and 
untried until now. He was informed that we were following 
the trail of a cow, not the trail of a bull. I knew what that 
meant, if the cow had a calf. He reiterated that he was right, 
I examined the trampled vegetation as we went on, but could 
make little of it. The overcast sky deepened and the shadows 
darkened beneath the heavy vine-clad roof above. 

Now I stopped where a tree leaned over the dim tunnel 
made by the elephant. Standing beneath it, I could touch it 
with my hand. The elephant we followed had squatted and 
gone under. Its back had rubbed against the bark, tearing 
it off, leaving a white streak. I pointed out the skinned bark 
to my savage. The great bull could not have possibly gotten 
under this tree. He held up two fingers spread in the shape 
of a V, meaning that the trail of the bull would soon converge 
into the trail we followed. It was so dark I could but discern 
these two digits and the glint of white in his eyes. One hun- 
dred yards farther the jungle lightened and the wet leaves 
from the recent shower sparkled in the sun. The trail was 
slippery and boggy here among the oozy vegetation, and 
the jungle steaming hot. 

We had marched far that day and I was tired. This is 
my excuse for doing an unforgivable thing one of utter 
stupidity in such an emergency. I handed the gun I carried 
to the tracker, who strolled a few yards ahead, and sat down. 
He had never shot a rifle in his life. Neither had my make- 
shift gun-boy, who followed with my spare rifle. I stood 
mopping my brow, preparatory to insisting that we return to 
pick up the trail of the bull, when the tracker carrying my 
.30 Winchester suddenly bounded like a frightened buck to- 
ward me. I was unarmed when he flung the rifle at me, or 
I grabbed it from him as he passed ; but I had it in my hands 
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as a cow elephant catapulted from the underbrush and 
rushed upon me. I fired repeatedly at the oncoming beast. 
She screamed horribly and planted her feet In front in an 
effort to stop. But her momentum on the wet ground brought 
her skidding up to within a few yards before she could right 
herself and go stumbling off into the jungle. Wet with the 
blood she had sprayed over me with her trunk, I turned to 
call up my absent tracker, and stared into the unflinching 
eyes of my sole companion a rather undersized savage 
with but a strip of bark as a loin cloth, clutching a weapon 
he could not use my spare gun. 

The lives and properties of the natives living in the shadow 
of the great Congo forest are in constant menace from the 
elephants. Each village must protect its crops, plantains, 
peas, potatoes, and corn from their depredations. An eternal 
watch is kept from the trees and raised platforms among the 
gardens, and in the long night hours the howls of these 
guards, directed toward the raiding bands of elephants, re- 
sound dolefully thru the forest. 

In some districts the elephants become so menacing against 
the natives, who are armed only with spears and arrows 
puny weapons of offense against so huge an antagonist 
that the Belgian Government sends detachments of black 
soldiers to drive them off or exterminate them. A herd of 
elephants oftentimes literally eats the unfortunate black man 
out of food and home, visiting the gardens each night, work- 
ing havoc and destruction, and leaving for some distant 
jungle before dawn. 

One day a near-by village sent a runner to my camp with 
the information that elephants were destroying their sham- 
bas. I journeyed thither and came upon the spoor of some 
undersized cows and bulls, with their young. Occasionally 
my guides would discover some tracks slightly larger than 
the others, and would proclaim it a very large bull. "Each 
time I saluted the assertion with a hearty laugh. The 'black 
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men at first looked at each other in wonderment, as these 
were new guides, tho they were attempting to play upon the 
white man a very old trick. The blacks were not only inter- 
ested in having the elephants driven from their neighbor- 
hood, but also in the prospect of the huge quantity of meat 
that would be theirs should one be slain. I refused to follow 
any of the tracks, much to their huge disgust, knowing they 
were individuals with small ivory. 

We were returning campward, knowing that none of the 
trails I had seen were worth following, when, crossing the 
path, the almost imperceptible trail of an elephant was dis- 
covered. I examined it carefully, noted the great size of 
the forefeet, and decided it was a very large b^ll. We fol- 
lowed until the trail of several cows and calves joined. The 
rising hills, netted with thickening vegetation, rose toward 
the mountain heights, and thru this the elephants, three or 
four in number, had made straight for the wilder and denser 
thickets. It was impossible to see more than three or four 
paces ahead, owing to the darkness beneath the overhanging 
tree canopy, and we could hardly have passed thru the dense 
wood had we not been following a well-beaten trail made 
by the elephants. 

My guides, three little Batwa men of a semi-dwarfish 
tribe, each with a single strip of monkey skin around his loins, 
glided noiselessly thru the forest the sun beating down here 
and there upon their naked, wriggling bodies. Without ap- 
parent reason they now halted two slipped past me back 
to the rear. One, with a cautious gesture, advanced a dozen 
paces and paused, standing motionless on the gnarled roots 
of a tree. His outstretched arms pointed toward something 
ahead. The shadows were black as night, the foliage just 
ink-like splatters against the outer rays of light beating in 
from above. I stepped ahead of the dwarf and stood pierc- 
ing thru the gloom, trying to distinguish the shapeless thing 
toward which he had pointed. Then glancing back to where 
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the Batwa had stood but a few seconds before, I discovered 
the little man was gone. Advancing with great caution, I 
made out the form of an undersized elephant cow* It moved 
of in ghost-like silence. Without the slightest sound, the 
Batwa dwarf slipped from unknown jungle depths to my side. 

Again I followed the little fellow thru corridors of jet. 
Again he paused and stood rock still, assuming that peculiar 
crouch common to these little people. Beyond his index 
finger I knew was an elephant, but in the blending forest 
shadows was unable to distinguish any shape among the 
tangled network of foliage and shadows. The crash of 
rending branches told that a monstrous body moved, with 
sudden violence, ahead. Simultaneously with the sound de- 
parted my dwarf. I groped forward a score of paces, when 
loomed a great shadow. It was huge and undefinable. It 
came toward me slowly, trampling down everything in its 
path. In the day-night of the jungle I made out the form of 
an elephant of immense size. He paused seven paces from 
where I stood. I cuddled the rifle sights to a point where the 
gleam of ivory crossed the trunk, and fired. As he turned, 
two more rapid shots in the ear brought him crashing down. 

Reaching the beast's side, I was amazed at the size of his 
tusks. They were close to 9 feet in length and very sym- 
metrical. While I gazed down on this rare and beautiful 
trophy, the Batwa guides appeared their hungry eyes tak- 
ing in the mountain of flesh that was to be theirs. 

There is no telephone, telegraph, or radio in the African 
jungle, but on the wings of the wind flew the news that an 
elephant was down. Batwa like vultures, smelling the meat, 
glided in. They came in ones and twos and bunches and doz- 
ens. They sailed into the elephant with every conceivable 
kind of weapon, hacking and cutting thru the thick hide, 
swarming over it like ants until the great beast was covered 
with a squirming mass of humanity, standing to their arm pits 
in blood and gore. A deafening tumult arose; as the fighting, 
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screaming butchers flung the meat they cut to the surround- 
ing ring of naked women, who bore It oi In baskets. With 
surprising speed the huge carcass disappeared; and while 
my men labored cutting out the tusks from the bony fortifica- 
tions that surrounded them, the bloody orgy gradually sub- 
sided. As one by one the butchers disappeared, silence again 
reigned in the jungle around the well-picked bones of the 
great Tembo. 



UNCLE JIM'S LAST SALMON * 

BY ARTHUR V. TAYLOR 

"JlM, what's the best salmon you've ever caught?" "Six- 
teen pounds 'n a quarter." A thoughtful pull at the old 
dudeen. "Nothin* better 'n 16%." Another pull "But, 
by gorry, I cal-late t' ketch a reglar fisH 'fore I cash in." 

This was twelve years ago, on the day that Jim first guided 
for me, a day that looms big in memory as the beginning 
of a friendship of the enduring sort. Since then I have come 
to an appreciation of that bundle of contradictions. The 
squat, rugged figure, the weather-beaten face infrequently 
shaven, the overhanging gray brows, the drooping moustache, 
the hard-glinting eye, his normal diction, at first suggested the 
pirate ; his dislikes were frank and unwavering. But when I 
found that children called him "Uncle Jim," that with them 
and with dogs he was strangely gentle, that he would give his 
last shiner bait to one he liked, that he "allers wanted to 
help a neighbor out," I decided that this highly tempera- 
mental Sebago guide was a man worth cultivating, as a 
study, but far more as a friend. And so, in time for the 
old guide does not carry his heart on his sleeve his cabin, 
a quarter of a mile from my camp, became my piscatorial 
Mecca and he came to be "Uncle Jim" to me. 

His one obsession was that "big fish." He knowed they 
was in the pond; had seen 'em whales, by the hundred 
on the spawnin' grounds up Crooked River. Yes, sir, salmon 
4 foot long 30, 40, 50-pounders, by gorryl And sure 
as shootin' he'd get a hook into one uv 'em 'fore he cashed 

* Copyright 1929 by the Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
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In. Even as the years claimed their toll and the accident 
at the sawmill a few winters ago and his oar stroke slowed 
down and his impersonal comments on that danged pain in 
the side grew more frequent, that haunting idea persisted, as 
strong past sixty years as it could have been at thirty. 

It was the final week of my vacation last summer, on Se- 
bago Lake, Maine, and I was busy with the valedictory 
touches of camp closing, when I heard a hail from the dock: 

"Say, neighbor, how 'd y' like to go fishin'?" 

It was Uncle Jim. 

The salmon was biting off the shoal, the wind was right, 
the moon was right, ditto the sign ; Uncle Jim has faith in 
the zodiac. 

This was plainly one of the obsession days. The charac- 
teristic expectant gleam was in his eye. The old boat had 
been cleaned as for some gala occasion; new covers were 
on the cushions; tackle boxes, killing club, bait pail, every- 
thing, were in their appointed places. And he carried his 
two 14-foot split bamboo trolling rods, the sure sign that 
he was set for that "big fish." 

For two or three hours we trolled over the shoal. Uncle 
Jim used single hooks, with shiners on ; he wants to give the 
small salmon a chance of living when returned to the water. 
On my one line I had a phantom minnow, with all the hooks 
the law allows ; I was that shameless. But there was nothing 
doing; the salmon stood proudly aloof. Gradually the old 
guide's enthusiasm evaporated; his flow of narrative died; 
his gaze grew more and more far-away; and when he con- 
sented to my spelling him at the oars I knew that his hope 
was a cold cinder. 

Finally Uncle Jim spoke : "Guess y j better pull back. The 
fish is too fur apart today." I headed for camp, three miles 
away, still at trolling speed to maintain the fiction of fishing. 
A mile from shore and he insisted on taking the oars ; he is 
touchy about his age and dislikes to have people see him as a 
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passenger. Gloomily he pulled. At best, the return from the 
season's last fishing trip is not apt to be a cheerful one. This 
was the return from a funeral. 

We were abreast Spider Island. Suddenly Uncle Jim 
stopped and reached for a rod. "Come on now. Take a 
good holt," he coaxed. He likes to talk to his fish. This 
one was coquetting, as they sometimes will with natural 
bait. Again he urged; then struck. In instant reply came 
the shriek of the reel, a silvery gleam and a heavy plunge 
50 yards astern. "Git the poles in," he shouted. 'This 
here fish J s a walloper." In a moment the boat was cleared 
for action and I settled in the stern seat to watch the battle. 

The old man was transfigured. Decrepitude and apathy 
had vanished. He did what I had never seen him do before 
he stood up to play the fish. It was a goodly spectacle to 
view the matching of that sixty-odd years* experience against 
the wily strength of a granddaddy salmon. 

The first rush nearly cleaned the spool ; the fish might be 
lightly hooked, and the old guide's thumb-touch on the reel 
was delicate. Besides, this was no mere fish-killing; it was 
a ritual and he the priest, or so it seemed to me. Then the 
line slackened. My heart sprang to my throat. A leap, and 
I knew that all was well ; the salmon was still on, and the 
rod's curve showed that the man was yet master. 

Thus the battle was waged the salmon now leaping, now 
sounding, never closer than 100 feet for probably a half 
hour or more. Blamed if I can ever remember my watch 
until the fish is in the boat. Meanwhile Uncle Jim never 
ceased his drawling invocation. 

Then the quarry altered its strategy and like a flash darted 
toward the boat. Uncle Jim's U Y' will, will y*?" showed 
that he was on edge. That old 14-footer was good enough 
to counter any end run or dive through center that this 
finny warrior could make. But it didn't dive. Instead, when 
a few feet from the stern, it leaped. I ducked. I thought 
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of one of Uncle Jim's pet romances concerning a salmon 
which jumped over his boat, incidentally piercing the passen- 
ger's ear with a free hook of the hurtling Archer Spinner. I 
felt the drops spatter as the fish grazed the stern. 

The fisherman now forced the fight. In that leap he had 
glimpsed the set, of the hook and knew that he might venture 
the of enslve. "I got y', y' old rascal. Might 's well quit. 
That hardware J s got y 5 good," he advised. Not so, how- 
ever. That salmon was of no quitting breed ; it seemed per- 
fectly willing to fight it out on that line if it took all summer. 
Another hour, or five at any rate, the sun was edging into 
Peaked Mountain before any sign of surrender appeared. 
Then, as if suddenly hopeless, the gallant fighter yielded. It 
had fought the good fight and to the last ounce; the strain 
of that remorseless bamboo was too strong. Slowly, with 
weakly futile drag, the fish approached the inevitable. 

I glanced at Uncle Jirn. He, too, was all In. His legs 
were wavering ; once he looked down at the seat, but pride 
kept him afoot. The aged fisherman had been fighting on 
his nerve and that had at last burned out. I reached for the 
landing net, but a jealously savage u Leave my fish be I" drove 
me back : the fish of sixty years had at last arrived and, by 
gum, he wasn't agoin' t' share it with nobody ! 

It was now weakly rolling near my end of the boat, near 
enough to make a fair estimate of Its length along the gun- 
wale. Allowing a liberal margin on the rule of a pound to 
the inch, which is said to apply to large sea salmon, that 
fish was a good 30-pounder. Uncle Jim was coming into 
his own. 

He grasped the net, but his hand trembled as he did so. 
Uncertainly he lowered it and drew the victim toward the 
opening. He dipped. There was a sudden flurry. Uncle 
Jim's reel-thumb seemed paralyzed; instead of giving line 
it closed convulsively. The rod curved downward, struck 
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the gunwale and cracked at the tip, as the broken end of the 
line disappeared into the depths. 

Listlessly the old man slumped into the seat and took the 
oars. He was crushed but I knew him too well to offer con- 
solation. On trivial provocation I have known him to wax 
profanely fluent; but now, in the supreme disappointment, he 
was stricken dumb. How I prayed that he might curse his 
lock! 

Two days later before breaking camp I went up to Uncle 
Jim's cabin to say good-by. He looked old and feeble. He 
told me that he had sold his boat and fishing tackle and was 
going to move down Portsmouth-way, Every effort to cheer 
him up proved vain. He shook his head sadly; no, his fish- 
ing days were done. 

Perhaps it would be too much to claim that the loss of 
"that fish" broke Uncle Jim's heart and drove him from the 
sport which had been his very life. And yet, had he landed 
it, I believe that in spite of increasing infirmity he would have 
remained at the lake, resolved to ketch another reg'lar one 
'fore cashin' in. 

While writing the above I received a letter from Portland 
announcing the passing of Uncle Jim. Peace to that rugged 
soul, whose strong man's roughnesses were softened by a 
love for children and dogs and who always wanted to help 
a neighbor out* 



THE QUEST OF THE PTARMIGAN * 

BY REX BEACH 

SELL Keno? No; guess not. Need money? Oh, yes 
but. No 5 you can't buy him. That's a big price, I know, 
and I could buy lots of dog teams for that, but I may as 
well tell you I would as soon sell my brother, my best friend, 
or, If I had one, my wife- May be sentiment, but he saved 
my life, and no other man while he lives shall ever curl the 
lash of a dog-whip across his shaggy back. He's not a dog 
to me; he's my friend. 

Want to hear about it ? Well, I don't mind. It's cold out- 
side and nothing to do. Better light up. It's mostly a story 
of a ptarmigan hunt. Kind of a peaceful pastoral prelude, 
with merry guns cracking, ending up with a dash for life 
accompanied by a full-fledged howling of the storm chorus 
under the baton of the spirit of the North. 

Did you ever have the meat hunger so strong in your vitals 
that you would wake at night dreaming of the fried chicken 
that mother made, or could picture the grill-marks on a 
broiled steak? Just in from the States, eh? 

Well, after a continuous die of bacon, ham and the poorly- 
embalmed beef that made Chicago famous, the longing for 
something fresh becomes unbearable, so when McMillan, 
another old-timer, dropped in at the bunk house one night 
and said that Nome River was "alive with ptarmigan," my 
partner Jack and I decided to take the dog team and drive 
over for a day's sport and a week's grub. 

The heavy snows had driven the birds down from the 

* Copyright 1903 by the Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
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mountains to the coast where the willows were still uncov- 
ered. That was the year I had the great team, considered 
the best on the coast; fifteen as fine dogs as ever stole a ham. 
Kept me broke, too, with dog-feed at 35 cents. Yes, that's 
the team we rescued the Cooper party with, after the big 
storm. I brought two of the frozen men to a doctor 96 miles 
of in twelve hours, with Keno, here, in the lead. Good 
drive, eh? 

Well, the next morning found us up, not bright and early, 
as daylight doesn't come till about 8 o'clock and isn't any 
too bright when it does get around, but early nevertheless, 
and after a breakfast of oatmeal, bacon, evaporated potatoes 
and sour dough flapjacks warranted to stick to your ribs 
for a week, I slipped the harness over ten of the best dogs, 
and as the stars began to dim and fade we heard the "swish- 
swish' r of McMillan's 12-foot skis as he came down the 
creek. He looked ghostlike and unreal In his long white 
parka, or hooded shirt, with beard, mustache and eyebrows 
white from his frozen breath. 

"How cold is it by your thermometer?" said he; "The 
'quick' in ours is frozen up." 

Our spirit thermometer registered 44 degrees below, but 
as there wasn't a breath of air stirring we anticipated a fairly 
comfortable day. My malamutes had shaken off their 
sleepiness and, seated shivering on the snow with heads to 
the stars, saddened the air with dismal complaints. 

Jack took his seat in the bottom of the long basket-sled, 
behind McMillan. There was a crack of the whip and a 
"Mush boys," and as the dogs leaped into their collars we 
were whisked around the cabin and out onto the main trail 
at railroad speed. Then a word to old Keno here and the 
pack settled down to the even run which eats up distance and 
which well-trained dogs maintain for hours. 

When we reached the bunch of willows at the mouth of 
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Osbourne Creek, we slipped into the snowshoes and started 
back toward the foothills, keeping about a hundred yards 
apart. 

I had been straining my eyes to detect some object on the 
monotonous expanse of white, when suddenly a spot of snow 
which I had scanned broke up under my eyes into four ani- 
mated, squawking snow-balls, which went whizzing in as 
many diierent directions. I wasn't sure on my snow shoes 
and missed with both barrels. 

While the birds remained above the sky-line they were 
readily visible, offering a splendid target, but as they settled 
lower they were merged into the whiteness of the snow and 
instantly disappeared. 

I heard McMillan's 10-bore explode and concluded he was 
doing business in his usual way. Then a double from Jack, 
followed by a peculiarly easy and melodious flow of profan- 
ity, showing at least three years' continuous residence "north 
of 53," explained perfectly the result of his two shots. 

Near me I noticed a black dot like a small shoe-button 
against the field of white, and straining my eyes until the 
tears came and froze on my cheeks, I detected the outlines 
of a bird. With shoes well under me I advanced on the 
enemy's right wing, as it were. This time when my bird 
rose I cut short his derisive squawk, and with my right barrel 
knocked the tail out of another which had followed, and 
saw him wabble off for a hundred yards before giving up 
the fight. 

Again I heard the report of Jack's Parker, and then upon 
the still air there floated to me a bunch of the most earnest 
and sincerely heartfelt profanity that an active brain and 
facile tongue could master, Interspersed with recurring 
prophesies as to the eventual destiny of the Individual who 
invented smokeless powder, the corporation which made It, 

the store that sold it, and the infernal idiot 

who would attempt to use It in cold weather. I judged that 
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he had attempted to use frozen nitrogen powder and found 
that it would hardly clear the gun barrel of shot. 

When I returned to the sled, the dogs were sleeping peace- 
fully, curled up in the snow, like round fur balls. While I 
straightened them out of the tangle of harness they had 
formed before lying down, Jack and McMillan cleaned the 
birds, distributing feathers and refuse impartially among 
the members of the team. The craving for fresh meat among 
the inner circles of the dogs is probably more acute than 
among us, and certainly less often gratified. 

Having put them in a good humor, we were off again up 
the river in the direction our birds had gone. Jack had turned 
to ask me something when he interrupted himself to tell 
me that my nose was frozen. This particular feature is 
unduly prominent with me and its isolation from the base 
of supplies renders it "shy" on circulation, so that it grows 
chill and clammy in Indian summer and has been frozen stiff 
by Thanksgiving. These frost bites result in an exceedingly 
red-looking and painful member which later peels off like a 
boiled potato. After a few moments of vigorous rubbing 
and pinching I succeeded in restoring animation and there- 
after by wrinkling my nose like a cow I could tell whether 
the circulation had "made good" or was laying off. If the 
part felt stiff and difficult to move, off would come the mittens 
and the osteopathy recommence, continuing until the organ 
became sensible to muscular control. 

I had been sitting on the sled rail, engaged in working my 
nose up to a fever heat, when suddenly, with a jerk that nearly 
unseated me the team leaped into a sharp run. Glancing 
ahead, the cause was apparent in the shape of a big Arctic 
hare that had hopped from the deep snow in the willows to 
the bare Ice of the river and was leisurely working the kinks 
out of his legs a short distance ahead of us. 

The dogs quieted almost Instantly, and with noses to the 
trail began to run madly, making our sled sing over the 
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smooth Ice, which allowed them a sure footing and oiered 
no resistance to the sled. In fact, here lay the danger, for 
with the accelerated speed, our sled, striking the little In- 
equalities of the Ice surface, was veering wildly, sometimes 
sliding nearly broadside on. Striking an obstacle, with a 
string of sparks from the steel shoe, it would tilt on one run- 
ner, nearly hurling us headlong onto the ice, then back again 
to the other side. 

To control a team with the smell of game in their nostrils 
is impossible, yet a spill on the ice at this rate of speed meant 
painful results, if not serious ones, while a runaway team 
would mean loss of outfit and a long trip home on foot. 

The duties of the "chauffeur" of a team in addition to 
tc dog punching'* consists of preventing an upset, if possible; 
so bidding the boys keep their seat, I balanced my 200 
pounds of avoirdupois on the upper rail of the sled, changing 
from side to side, as it began its erratic flights. This method 
of shifting ballast was working admirably and we were en- 
joying our dizzy ride, when our pace-maker, thinking the 
excitement too tame, increased his speed and, turning 
abruptly, made for the willows on the river bank. 

This particular curve was not graded for our rate of speed, 
and when the dogs turned the sled swung, skimming around 
broadside and striking an ice hummock, upsetting with such 
violence as to hurl me flying thru the air like a frog. I believe 
a parabola is the most beautiful curve in geometry, yet altho 
I feel that the one I described was geometrically perfect, Its 
beauty did not appeal to me. Experience on a bicycle track, 
from the days of the high wheel onward, had taught me 
valuable things about falling, and I rejoiced in the knowledge 
that unlike a board track there were no splinters here. 

I landed amid a rain of dead birds, with the breath knocked 
out of me and a mental photograph of Jack and McMillan 
in positions absolutely defying the laws of nature. Mac was 
evidently attempting to rise at the critical moment and, with 
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his long legs curled beneath him, had added to his momentum 
by jumping at random so I caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
giant, red-headed Scotchman apparently seated at ease on 
the Ice, but progressing with surprising rapidity in the direc- 
tion we had been going. I had never before seen a practical 
demonstration of the Scotch game of "curling." I believe 
I would enjoy watching a game. 

Jack's early training on the deck of a cattle pony asserted 
itself, and clinging tightly to the sled he was dragged up 
the bank thru the snow and into the bushes where the dogs, 
becoming entangled, came to a stop and awaited us with 
wagging tails, lolling tongues and an expression plainly 
saying, "We gave him the run of his life, didn't we?" We 
found Jack with pipe still clinched between his teeth, gingerly 
testing his knee caps, 

"They were my only points of bearing for 50 yards," 
said he, "and if they weren't good, thick Missouri knee 
caps, they'd be looking like a glass of toothpicks now." 

An excited team will tie knots in its harness that would 
defy a sailor to unravel, so while the others gathered up the 
debris scattered across the river, I attempted to straighten 
out the tangle. 

Busied in this way, I suddenly became conscious of an 
ominous movement of the air which till now had been 
deathly still. Glancing North up the valley, I saw that 
which caused me to snatch the struggling dogs out onto 
the ice with a curse, and utter a cry of warning to my 
companions. The mountains, towering on either hand, had 
changed, and instead of standing clear-cut and white in the 
marble stillness, a dim haze had veiled the landscape, while 
from the peaks flew gossamer streams of whirling snow, 
like thin smoke of many fires. As yet the air of the valley was 
scarcely stirring, but as we gazed, the twin walls of mountains 
gleaming miles northward up the valley were silently blotted 
out by the gray clouds of snow that swept down upon us. 
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We were In the Icy grip of the "Terror of the Northland," 
the sudden breath of the Arctic which sweeps south without 
warning over this desolate wilderness. 

"We'll have to run before it," said Jack, as we hurriedly 
donned the fur parkas which till now had remained un- 
used. "No living thing could face a wind in this cold." 

As we threw the birds in the sled, a puff of snow whirled 
past, enveloping us in a stinging cloud of frost crystals, while 
the dogs whined uneasily, and strained against the harness. 

The storm did not break suddenly, nor did it sweep down 
upon us with the roar and violence of a hurricane, but rather 
with a darkening of the heavens there came a restless stirring 
of the air which rapidly quickened and brought with it a 
moaning flurry of snow. This writhed along the ground as 
tho loath to part with its drifts. 

McMillan's hooded figure floated ahead of us, visible only 
above the waist, his long legs invisible in the swirling snow, 
which, clinging close to the earth, hid the dogs from view 
and seemed to buoy us up on a drifting sea of white. Soon 
the familiar landscape faded out and we were hurried on 
thru a thick, gray, biting atmosphere, trusting to our gen- 
eral sense of direction. 

Given a good sleeping-bag, the proper course to pursue in 
an extremity of this kind is to free the dogs from the harness 
and seeking the shelter of the sled, crawl inside of the bag and 
wait for the storm to abate. This is no beauty sleep which 
one enjoys Inside a deerskin sack during the two or three days 
that a blizzard rages, but with sufficient food to sustain 
bodily heat, it is a safe resource. 

Totally unprepared as we were, the anxiety I saw in Jack's 
countenance was mirrored in mine, but I thanked my stars 
for not having a little wife waiting for me back at the claim, 
as he had. 

McMillan paused until we blew up to his side and, speak- 
ing thru ice-burdened whiskers, said, "Either my direction is 
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wrong or the wind Is changing. If we keep this course we'll 
be out on the ice of the Bering Sea by night-fall." 

"We don't need to complicate this pleasant situation by 
getting onto the Ice-pack with an offshore gale/' shouted 
Jack. "We'd better take the consensus of opinion and 
strike for the point we think is home." 

The plain lying between the foothills and the ocean is 
devoid of vegetation and makes it extremely easy to wander 
out upon the ice-floe. Confused by the approaching darkness 
and the blinding snow, I feared for the result in such a case. 

It seemed to our strained imaginations that we had traveled 
for hours before the early darkness, hastened by the gloom 
of the storm, settled upon us, and the dogs, wearied by con- 
stant plunging thru soft snow, and heavy with ice-matted 
coats, stopped, panting and exhausted. 

There is no rest for man or beast on the frozen trail, and 
after cleaning the ice from their faces, with a cheering word 
to each, we forced them on. 

When another hour had dragged itself by, the long heavy 
dog whip was curling among them, and with hoarse cries 
of encouragement we plodded onward. 

Suddenly with a shout Jack halted us. "We're out on the 
pack!" said he, and stooping he dimly showed us the ragged 
point of an up-ended ice cake from which the snow had been 
blown. 

With my sheath knife I chipped a piece off and the 
briny taste told me that we were indeed upon the Ice of 
Bering Sea and perhaps headed for open water a few miles 
off shore. Fortunately we had not encountered a crevice, 
for had we done so nothing would have prevented our plung- 
ing into it, blinded and driven by the gale and with no ques- 
tion as to the result, for even fho regaining the solid ice, the 
excessive cold would have instantly congealed our heavy 
clothes into Icy armor impossible to bear. 

Turning, we fought our way back again into the storm, 
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but the dogs refused to face the cutting sleet. The heavy 
butt of the dog whip only produced whines of pain, so head- 
ing as closely to the wind as possible, we changed our course 
back toward the shore* 

I was faint from hunger and very tired. We had traveled 
for an endless time In this direction when McMillan stag- 
gered back to the sled and, throwing himself upon It, said, 
* c Fm afraid I can't make It much farther. One of my skis 
is broken and I'm too far gone to travel without it." 

Jack listlessly rubbed his cheeks with snow as he sank 
behind the sled. 

"Fellows, my face has started to freeze," said he. "We 
might as well try to walk around till morning. We may go 
it till daylight If we keep moving and don't let each other 
go to sleep." 

I was glad to yield to an overpowering desire to stop. 
Rest was what I wanted, and a little doze. It seemed 
many days since I had slept, and a few moments' sleep now 
would fix me finely. 

Too drowsy and exhausted to answer, I went forward to 
cut the harness from the dogs, thinking that they at least 
would sleep the storm out and return safely to the claim. 

Immediately upon stopping every animal save one, had 
curled up and was sleeping in its tracks. Keno, the leader, 
sat up, and with quivering nostrils was casting the wind for a 
scent. Three winters on the trail with this shaggy veteran 
had taught me the significance of his every move and had 
bred absolute confidence in his instinct. 

"He smells a camp I" I shouted, and fell to madly pulling, 
beating and kicking the weary brutes onto their feet. We 
yelled and coaxed and entreated, careful not to confuse the 
leader who, given his head, started rapidly Into the very teeth 
of the storm, occasionally raising his nose to the wind. 

Soon one of the big gray wheel-dogs whined eagerly and 
strained into the harness, and with a chorus of sharp cries the 
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team broke into a run while we clung stubbornly to the sled 
and, plunging heavily, were dragged up over a bank where 
the blizzard howled down from the hills above and, tearing 
the hoods from our faces, froze our wet, streaming hair. 
Then the dogs were suddenly swallowed up in a dark hole 
which pierced the depths of a large drift, and with a crash 
the sled struck the log forming one side of the entrance, 
throwing us partially into the low black tunnel of an "igloo." 
Almost instantly a blaze of light appeared at the end of 
the passage as a door swung open, disclosing the rough in- 
terior of a roadhouse, while a man's tall figure was silhouetted 
against the square of welcoming brightness. A ravishing 
steam of hot cooking assailed our nostrils, and as he waded 
towards us thru the struggling mass of smoking wolf-dogs 
he cried, "My God, strangers 1 Who hits the trail on a night 
like this? 5 
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BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 

WHEN I am at large in deer country there is no need for 
friends to try to lure me off the fascinating following . i the 
white-tall by promises of more abundant sport with smaller 
game. Quail and ducks and woodcock and the like do not 
look very good when a man feels that an old buck with 
majestic antlers is waiting in the woods for some one to talk 
business to him. I admit that the game of deer hunting is 
sometimes tedious and the shooting of the occasional variety; 
yet my experience has been that the great chance does come 
to the faithful, and that to make good on it is to drink one 
of Life's rarest juleps, the memory of whose flavor is a de- 
light for years. 

It may be that this love of deer-hunting was not only born 
in me the men of my family always having been sports- 
men but was made ingrowing by a curious happening that 
occurred when I was not a year old. One day I was left 
alone In a large room in the plantation House where first I saw 
the light of day. Lying thus in my crib, what should come 
roaming in but a pet buck that we had. My mother, in the 
greatest dismay, found him bending over me, while if we 
may believe the account, I had hold of the old boy's horns 
and was crowing with delight. I have always felt sure that 
theoldstag (since he knew that his own hide was safe) passed 
me the mystic words concerning the rarest sport on earth. 
He put it across to me, all right ; and I am going to do my 

From '"Plantation Game Trails,'? Houghton Mifflin Co.; copyright 1921 
by Archibald Rutledge. 
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best here to hand on the glad tidings. I want to tell about 
a deer-hunt we had one Christmas not long past. 

Things on the plantation had been going badly with me. 
There were plenty of deer about, and a most unusual num- 
ber of very large bucks; but our hunting-party had achieved 
nothing of a nature worth recording. We had been at the 
business nearly a week, and we were still eating pork instead 
of venison. That's humiliating; indeed, in a sense, degrad- 
ing. On a certain Wednesday (we had begun to hunt on the 
ThullJay previous) I took our negro driver aside. It 
was just after we had made three unsuccessful drives, and 
just after some of the hunters had given me a look that, 
interpreted, seemed to mean that I could easily be sold to a 
sideshow as the only real fakir in captivity. In the lee of 
a great pine I addressed my partner in crime. 

"Prince," I said, drawing a flask from my pocket, "as 
deer-hunters you and I aren't worth a Continental damn/ 5 
(This term, as my readers know, is a good one, sound and 
true, having been the name of a coin minted before the 
Revolution.) 

"Dat's so, sah, suttinly so," Prince admitted, his eyes 
glued to the flask, his tongue moistening his lips. 

"Now," I went on, "we are going to drive this Little Horse- 
shoe. Tell me where to stand so that we can quit this fool- 
ing." 

The flask sobered Prince marvelously, as I knew it would. 
To* a negro there is no tragedy like seeing a drink without 
getting it; and the possibility of such a disaster made the 
good-natured Prince grave. 

"Dis summer," he said, "I done see where an able buck 
done used to navigate regular by the little gum-tree pond. 
Dat must be he social walk," he further explained; "and 
dat may be he regular run. You stop there, Cap j n, and 
if he is home, you will bline he eye." 

That sounded good to me. Therefore, the calamity that 
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Prince dreaded might happen did not occur; for we parted in 
high spirits, and with high spirits in at least one of us, 
But there must have been a prohibition jinx prowling about, 
for what happened shortly thereafter appeared like the work 
of an evil fate, 

As I was posting the three standees, the man who had al- 
ready missed four deer took a fancy to the stand by the gum- 
tree pond. I tried politely to suggest that there was a far 
better place, for him, but he remained obdurate. I there- 
fore let him stay at what Prince had described as the critical 
place. And it was not five minutes later that Prince's far- 
resounding shout told me that a stag was afoot. Feeling 
sure that the buck would run for the pond, I stood up on a 
log, and from that elevation I watched him do it. He was 
a bright, cherry-red buck, and his horns would have made 
an arm-chair for ex-President Taft He ran as if he had 
it in his crafty mind to run over the stander by the pond 
and trample him. He, poor fellow, missed the buck with 
both barrels. His roaring ten-gauge gun made enough 
noise to have stunned the buck; but the red-coated monarch 
serenely continued his march* All this happened near sun- 
down, and it was the end of a perfectly doleful day. Prince 
laid the blame for the bull on me when he said, in mild rebuke : 

"How, Cap'n, make you didn't put a true gunnerman to 
the critical place?" 

The next day the seventh straight that we had been 
hunting it was an uncle of mine who got the shot. And 
this thing happened not a quarter of a mile from where 
the other business had come off. My uncle and I were 
hardly a hundred yards apart in the open, level, sunshiny 
pine-woods. Before us was a wide thicket of bays about 
five feet high. The whole stretch covered about ten acres. 
Prince was riding through it, whistling on the hounds. Sud- 
denly I heard a great bound in the bays. Prince's voice 
rang out but a second shout was stifled by him designedly. 
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A splendid buck had been roused. He made just about 
three bounds and then stopped* He knew very well that 
he was cornered, and he was evidently wondering how to cut 
the corners. The deer was broadside to my uncle and only 
about fifty yards off. I saw him carefully level his gun. 
At the shot the buck, tall antlers and all, collapsed under the 
bay-bushes. 

Then the lucky hunter, though he is a good woodsman, 
did a wrong thing. Leaning his gun against a pine, he 
began to run forward toward his quarry dragging out his 
hunting-knife as he ran. When he was within ten yards of 
the buck the thing happened. The stunned stag (tall horns 
and all) leaped clear of danger, and away he went rocking 
through the pine-lands. Believing that the wound might be 
a fatal one we followed the buck a long way. Finally, meet- 
ing a negro woodsman who declared that the buck had passed 
him "running like the wind," we abandoned the chase. A 
buckshot had probably struck the animal on the spine, at the 
base of the skull, or on a horn. Perhaps the buck simply 
dodged under cover at the shot ; I have known a deer so to 
sink into tall broom-sedge. 

That night our hunting-party broke up. Only Prince and 
I were left on the plantation. Before we parted that eve- 
ning I said : 

u You and I are going out tomorrow. And well take one 
hound. Well walk it." 

The next day, to our astonishment, we found a light snow 
on the ground a rare phenomenon in the Carolina woods. 
We knew that it would hardly last for the day; but it might 
help us for a while. 

In the first thicket that we walked through a buck fawn 
came my way. He was a handsome little fellow, dark in 
color and chunky in build. It is possible to distinguish the 
sex of a fawn even when the lithe creature is on the fly, for 
the doe invariably has a longer and sharper head and gives 
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evidences of a slenderer, more delicate build. I told the 
buddet that I would revisit him when he had something 
manly on his head. 

Prince and I next circled Fawn Pond, a peculiar pond 
fringed by bays. Our hounds seemed to think that somebody 
was at home here. And we did see tracks in the snow that 
entered the thicket; however, on the farther side we dis- 
cerned them departing. But they looked so big and so 
fresh that we decided to follow them. Though the snow 
was melting fast I thought the tracks looked as If two bucks 
had made them. Deer In our part of Carolina are so unused 
to snow that Its presence makes them very uncomfortable, 
and they do much wandering about in daylight when it Is on 
the ground. 

Distant from Fawn Pond a quarter of a mile through the 
open woods was Black Tongue Branch, a splendid thicket, 
so named because once there had been found on its borders 
a great buck that had died of that plague of the deer family 
the black tongue, or anthrax. Deciding to stay on the 
windward side (for a roused deer loves to run up the wind) 
I sent Prince down to the borders of the branch, telling him 
to cross it, when together the two of us would flank it out. 
The tracks of the deer seemed to lead toward Black Tongue, 
but we lost them before we came to the place itself. While 
I waited for Prince and the leashed hound to cross the end 
of the narrow thicket, I sat on a pine-log and wondered 
whether our luck that day was to change. Suddenly, from 
the green edges of the bay I was aware of Prince beckoning 
violently for me to come to him. I sprang up. But we 
were too slow. From a deep head of bays and myrtles, not 
twenty steps from where the negro was standing, out there 
rocked into the open woods as splendid a buck as it has ever 
been my fortune to see. He had no sooner cleared the bushes 
than he was followed by his companion, a creature fit to be 
his mate* They were two old comrades of many a danger. 
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Their haunches looked as broad as the tops of hogsheads. 
Their flags were spectacular. They were just about two 
hundred yards from me, and, of course, out of gunshot. 
Had I been with Prince at that moment (as I had been up to 
that fatal time) I should have had a grand chance a chance 
such as does not come even to a hardened hunter more than 
a few times In a hundred years or so. The bucks held a 
steady course straight away from me; and their pace was 
a rocking, rhythmic, leisurely one. Speechless I watched 
them go for half a mile ; my heart was pretty nearly broken. 
As for Prince when I came up to him, I found him quite 
miserable and unnerved. 

"Oh, Cap'n, if you had only been where I been jest now!" 
was all he could say. 

From the direction that the two great animals had taken 
the negro and I thought that we knew where they were going. 
Telling him to hold the hound for about fifteen minutes I took 
a long circle in the woods, passing several fine thickets 
where the old boys might well have paused, and came at 
last to a famous stand on a lonely road. Soon I heard the 
lone hound open on the track, and you can imagine with 
what eagerness I awaited the corning of what was before 
him. The dog came straight for me; but when he broke 
through the last screen of bays he was alone. The deer had 
gone on. It was not hard to find where they had crossed 
the road some ten yards from where I had been standing. 
Judging from the easy way in which they were running they 
were not in the least worried. And from that crossing on- 
ward they had a perfect right not to be concerned; for be- 
yond the old road lay a wild region of swamp and morass into 
which the hunter can with no wisdom or profit go. 

I did not stop the dog, deciding that by mere chance the 
bucks might, if run right, dodge back and forth, and so give me 
the opportunity for which I was looking. The old hound 
did his best; and the wary antlered creatures, never pushed 
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y did some cunning dodging before him. Once again 
I saw them far away through the woodlands, but a glimpse 
of their distant beauty was all the comfort aiorded me. 
After a two-hour chase the hound gave them up. Prince 
and I had to confess that we had been outwitted, and in a 
crestfallen mood we quitted the hunt for the day. 

The next day was my last one at home ; and every hunter 
is surely familiar with the feeling of the man who, up until 
the last day, has not brought his coveted game to bag, I 
felt that we should have luck on our side or else be beaten. 
I told Prince as much, and he promised to be on hand at day- 
break. 

Before dawn I was awakened by the sound of a steady win- 
ter rain softly roaring on the shingle roof of the old planta- 
tion house. It was discouraging, to be sure ; but I did not 
forget that the rain ushered in my last day. By the time I 
was dressed Prince had come up. He was wet and cold. He 
reported that the wind was blowing from the northeast. 
Conditions were anything but promising. However, we 
had hot coffee, corncakes deftly turned by Prince, and a 
cheering smoke. After such reinforcement weather can be 
hanged. By the time that the dim day had broadened we 
ventured forth into the stormy pine-lands, where the tower- 
ing trees were rocking continuously, and where the rain 
seemed able to search us out, however we tried to keep to 
the leeward of every sheltering object. The two dogs that 
we had compelled to come with us were wet and discouraged. 
Their heads, I knew, were full of happy visions of the warm 
plantation fireside that they had been forced to leave. Be- 
sides, it was by no means their last day, and their spirit was 
utterly lacking in all the elements of enthusiasm. 

After about four barren drives, when Prince and I were 
soaked quite through and were beginning to shiver despite 
precautions that we took (in Southern deer-hunting a "pre- 
caution" means only one thing) , I said : 
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"Now, Hunterman, this next drive Is our last. We'll try 
the Little Corner, and hope for the best.'* 

Two miles through the rainy woods I plodded to take up my 
stand. All the while I took to do this Prince waited, his 
back against a pine, and with the sharp, cold rain searching 
him out. The wind made the great pines rock and sigh. 
Even If the dogs should break Into full chorus I thought I 
could never hear them coming. At last I reached my stand. 
A lonely place It was, four miles from home, and In a region 
of virgin forest. So much of the wide woodland through 
which I had come looked so identical that it hardly seemed 
reasonable to believe that a deer, jumped two miles back in 
a thicket, would run to this particular place. But men who 
know deer nature know what a deer will do. I backed up 
against an old sweet-gum tree, waiting In that solitary, almost 
savage place. I thought that In about a half-hour my good 
driver, bedraggled and weary, would come into sight, and 
that then we two disillusioned ones would go home sloshing 
through the drizzle. 

But wonderful things happen to men in the big woods. 
Their apparently Insane faith is not Infrequently rewarded. 
Hardly had I settled myself against the big tree for shelter 
when, far off, in a momentary lulling of the grieving wind, 
I heard the voice of a hound. One of the dogs had a deep 
bass note, and It was this that I heard. Sweet music it 
was to my ears, you may well believe! From where I was 
standing I could see a good half-mile toward the thickets 
whence had come the hound's mellow, rain-softened note. 
And now, as I looked searchmgly in that direction, I saw the 
deer, heading my way, and coming at a wild and breakneck 
pace. At that distance I took the fugitive for a doe. It 
was running desperately, with head low, and lithe, powerful 
legs eating up the pine-land spaces. If it held its course it 
would pass fifty yards to the left of me. I turned and ran 
crouchingly until I thought I had reached a place directly 
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in the oncoming deer's pathway, I was in a slight hollow ; 
and the easy rise of ground in front of me hid for a few mo- 
ments the approaching racer, I fully expected a big doe to 
bound over the rise and to run slightly on my left. I had 
a slight suspicion that the deer might be an old buck, with 
small, poor horns that on my first and distant view had not 
been visible. But it was not so. 

Hardly had I reached my new stand when over the gentle 
swell of ground, grown in low groomgrass, there came a 
mighty rack of horns forty yards away to my right. Then 
the whole buck came full into view. There were a good 
many fallen logs just there, and these he was maneuvering 
with a certainty and a grace and a strength that it was a 
sight to behold. But I was there for more than just "for to 
admire," 

As he was clearing a high obstruction I gave him the right 
barrel. I distinctly saw two buckshot strike him high up 
too high. He never winced or broke his stride. Throwing 
the gun for his shoulder, I fired. This brought him down 
but by no means headlong, though, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained that twelve buckshot from the choke barrel had gone 
home. The buck seemed crouching on the ground, his grand 
crowned head held high, and never in wild nature have I seen 
a more anciently crafty expression than that on his face. 
I think he had not seen me before I shot; and even now he 
turned his head warily from side to side, his mighty horns 
rocking with the motion. He was looking for his enemy. 
I have had a good many experiences with the behavior of 
wounded bucks ; therefore I reloaded my gun and with some 
circumspection approached the fallen monarch. But my 
caution was needless. The old chieftain's last race was 
over. By the time I reached him that proud head was low- 
ered and the fight was done. 

Mingled were my feelings as I stood looking down on 
that perfect specimen of the deer family. He was in his 
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full prime. Though somewhat lean and rangy because this 
was toward the close of the mating season, his condition was 
splendid. The hair on his neck and about the back of his 
haunches was thick and long and dark. His hoofs were 
very large, but as yet unbroken. His antlers were, con- 
sidering all points of excellence, very fine. They bore ten 
points. 

My short reverie was interrupted by the clamorous arri- 
val of the two hounds. These I caught and tied up. Look- 
ing back toward the drive I saw Prince coming, running 
full speed. The dogs had not had much on him in the 
race. When he came up and saw what had happened, wide 
was the happy smile that broke like dawn on his dusky face. 

"Did you see him in the drive, Prince? 55 I asked. "He 
surely is a beauty." 

"See him?" the negro ejaculated in joyous excitement. 
"Cap'n, dat ole thing been lyin' so close that when he done 
jump up he throw sand in my eye ! I done reach for he big 
tail to ketch him! But I done know," he ended, "dat some- 
body else been waitin* to ketch him." 

I sent Prince home for a horse on which we could get the 
buck out of the woods. While he was gone I had a good 
chance to look over the prone monarch. He satisfied me. 
And the chief element in that satisfaction was the feeling 
that, after weary days, mayhap, and after adverse experi- 
ences, the great chance will come. For my part that Christ- 
mas hunt taught me that It is worth while to spend some 
empty days for a day brimmed with sport* And one of the 
lasting memories of my life is the recollection of that cold, 
rainy day in the Southern pine-lands my last day for that 
hunting trip and my best. 
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BY ZANE GREY 

IT seemed a far cry from Avalon, California, to Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia. And at the beginning of the best swordfish 
time on the Pacific, to leave for the doubtful pursuit of giant 
tuna off the Atlantic coast was something extremely hard 
to do. Had I not made plans a year ahead, I probably would 
have taken the easy course of postponement. 

Captain Laurie Mitchell of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, had 
inspired me to this undertaking. He had fought between 
fifty and sixty of these giant tuna, and had succeeded in catch- 
ing one, the largest on record, seven hundred and ten pounds. 
This fish dragged him nine miles out to sea, and halfway back. 
It measured ten and one-half feet and was as large round as a 
barrel. J. K. L. Ross, another Canadian angler, who lives 
at St. Ann's Bay, has caught several of these great mackerel, 
all from four to six hundred pounds in weight. He, too, has 
lost at least seventy-five. Two others of these fish have been 
caught by an English angler, Mitchell Henry ; and these few 
comprise the total that have ever been landed. 

The game was a new one, with no very satisfactory method 
of pursuing it yet devised. Its possibilities seemed most 
remarkable. Its difficulties appeared almost as unsurrnount- 
able as broadbill swordfishing, though a great difference ex- 
isted between these two strenuous types of angling. 

I determined to go as fully equipped as was possible, and 
to try out the Nova Scotia method of fishing from a skiff, 

* From "Tales of Swordfish and Tuna," Harper & Brothers; copyright 
1927 by Zane Grey. 
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and also what I called a mixture of Florida and California 
methods. 

Captain Mitchell had constructed for me two light skiffs, 
one eighteen and the other twenty feet In length, two-oared, 
sharp fore and aft, and round as a spoon on the bottom. 
My Florida boatman, Robert King, had a launch built for 
me in Fort Meyers, following the model used by the skillful 
Florida mullet-fishermen, It was twenty-five feet long, 
seven and one-half beam, light and strong, and was eqitfpped 
with two engines, two propellers and two rudders. It was 
guaranteed to make eighteen miles an hour, and turn around 
in its own length, at full speed. I had this launch shipped to 
Liverpool, with the special Catalina revolving chairs fur- 
nished with rod-sockets. One of each of these was to be 
installed in the launch and the two skiffs. Then I brought 
the tackles I had especially made for taking these great fish. 

I was certain that these Coxe reels, Murphy hickory rods, 
and Ashaway linen lines were the very finest and most en- 
during which could possibly be built. This question of tackle 
is a most important one, and must of necessity come up often. 
Many bitter controversies have been waged by fishermen 
over the respective merits of light and heavy tackle. My 
contention has always been that the fair and sportsmanlike 
method is to use tackle strong enough to subdue the fish, and 
not to break off a number of hooked fish in endeavor to catch 
one on a lighter tackle. All hooked fish that break away 
become prey for sharks, or they die. The slogan of many 
anglers, "Lighter tackle, fewer fish!" is very impressive and 
fine-spirited to the inexperienced angler. But in this case 
the truth is this: "Fewer fish brought in to the dock, but 
many more dead in the sea I" 

Liverpool proved to be six hours' journey from Yarmouth, 
and turned out to be the very prettiest little town I ever 
visited. The houses were quaint and of an architecture 
unfamiliar to me, very inviting to further attention. 
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Everywhere were huge trees* maples, ash* locusts, and they 
graced ample yards of luxuriant green. A beautiful river 
ran through the town, and picturesque fishing smacks lined 
its shores. 

We were met by Captain Mitchell, and also my two boat- 
men, who had come on in advance. My party included my 
brother R. C. and my boy Romer and an Arizonian named 
Jess Smith. Out of these three I hoped to have a good deal 
of fun, besides the considerable help they could give* 

That evening we went down to the dock to see the native 
fishermen come in and unload their catch for the market. 
Docks are always fascinating places for me. This one ap- 
peared especially so. The brown river ran between green 
banks, with farms and cottages on the west side, and low ris- 
ing piny hills beyond. On the town side a line of old weather- 
beaten storehouses stood back from the plank dock. You 
did not need to be told that Liverpool was a fisherman's 
town and very old. The scent of fish, too, was old, almost 
overpoweringly so. 

We inquired to find out if any tuna had been seen lately. 
Several weeks ago, they told us, tuna had been plentiful in 
the bays and inlets. They had come with the first run of 
herring. But none had been seen lately. The first run of 
herring was earlier than usual. A big season was expected. 
Sometime round the middle of August the great mass of her- 
ring would arrive. These were the species that spawned 
along this shallow Nova Scotia shore. They were larger 
than the present fish. The schools of tuna followed them. 
We were a little early. 

Next morning we were up before five, and on the water 
in half an hour. When we turned the corner of high land, 
where the quaint white lighthouse stood, and I saw down 
the widening bay, I was charmed. The shore lines were 
rugged clean boulders that merged into the dark spruce for- 
ests. As we glided down the bay I saw green and black 
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hills rising to a considerable height, and here and there white 
or gray cottages shone In the sunlight. Toward the mouth 
of the bay we entered the zone of the nets. They were 
stretched all along the shore, and the bobbing floats could be 
seen everywhere, from a quarter to a half mile out. We 
discovered several traps, which were likewise nets, but op- 
erated differently from the gill-nets. These had circles and 
lines of corks on the surface, marking the trap, and long 
wings leading off to each side. Captain Mitchell explained 
that the fishermen had just begun to put in their traps, and 
that around these the tuna would come and stay, and that 
was where there was the best chance of hooking one. 

We ran up to one boat, to which two fishermen were haul- 
ing their gill-net. I saw herring shining in the water and 
being picked out of the net by the fishermen. We bought a 
bushel of them for chum and bait. This variety of herring 
was a beautiful little fish, nearly a foot long, shaped somewhat 
like a trout, only with smaller head, and colored brilliantly, 
dark green on the back, silver underneath, with sides that 
glowed opalescent. We proceeded along these nets, to a 
point opposite Western Head, a bold cape jutting out, and 
asked all the fishermen if they had discovered any tuna. 
But no one had seen any for over a week. 

That night we heard of tuna having been seen ten miles 
west, at Port Mouton, and decided to go there next day. 
We made the same early start. The day equaled the one 
before, and the shore line proved remarkably beautiful. 
High wooded hills, green slopes, gray rough banks, rose 
above the sea. We wound, at length, in between gemlike 
islands, where the channels were calm and clear, and the round 
bays like glass, and the sandy beaches burned white in the 
sunlight. Port Mouton was a little fishing village with 
gray weather-worn houses facing the sea. We landed at a 
dock where fishermen were unloading tons of herring. Many 
of these were being salted in barrels for lobster bait* It 
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was a crude, primitive place, singularly attractive with the 
weather-beaten huts, boats, docks, its bronzed fishermen, its 
air of quaint self-efficiency. We were told that tuna had 
been seen two days before ol the island and eastward from 
the nets. There was a wreck that marked the locality. The 
leader of this fisherman squad talked interestingly : 

"Our methods are crude," he said. "We have no money 
to buy proper equipment. We could do ten times as much. 
Herring fishing is but in its infancy. The supply is enormous 
and inexhaustible. The sea is a gold mine." 

These fishermen called the tuna by the name of albacore. 
That was a surprise to me, for they certainly are not alba- 
core. Horse-mackerel and tunny are two other names, char- 
acteristic of the Jersey shore and of the Mediterranean. 

Monday was cool and rather dark, with a southwest wind 
that made me favor the protected places in the sun. We 
anchored off Western Head, chummed and fished awhile, then 
ran out to sea several miles to try for halibut. About noon 
we returned and anchored in the bay opposite one of the 
traps, and tried again. The water grew rough and the wind 
cold. 

Upon our return, rather late, we found most thrilling news 
awaiting us. All the herring fishermen are eager to help us 
find tuna and report every evening. One of them had 
three tuna under his boat all the time he was hauling his net. 
Two of the fish were very large. A small one usually runs 
about five hundred pounds. These tuna rushed for every 
herring that slipped away from the net. 

Next morning Captain Mitchell had a hurry call on the 
telephone from Homans, a fisherman of Port Mouton. 
Homans sent information that tuna were thick in Jordon 
Bay, near Lockeport, some thirty miles from Liverpool. 
This was most alluring news. We decided to leave at once, 
sending the boats with the boatmen, and the rest of us travel- 
ing by auto. 
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As we neared Lockeport I caught glimpses of the ocean, 
and a blanket of white fog far out, drifting toward shore. 
That worried me. I was afraid the boats would have to 

pet In. 

We found comfortable quarters, and at once set out to 
learn something about the tuna. We were overjoyed to 
find out that Jordon Bay was full of tuna. Many had 
gotten into the nets and a few had been harpooned. There 
was BO market for them here. Our design to catch tuna 
on rod and reel excited no little interest* 

Before going to bed I walked out upon the porch. The 
little fishing hamlet was wrapped in silence and gray obscur- 
ity. No lights showed. A few dim shapes of houses 
loomed darkly. Somehow it was impressive. To think 
these people lived here, half the time unable to see across 
the road I 

Morning brought no change. A heavy fog mantled the 
port. There was no help for it. My impatience and eager- 
ness must be endured. About eight-thirty the fog lightened 
somewhat and a pale sun, just visible, shone through. I 
went down to the dock. 

It was a bustling place. The herring boats were coming 
in from the nets to unload the morning's catch. Some boats 
were half full of the beautiful silver-green and pink fish; oth- 
ers had not so many, and some only a few bushels. 

I met some of the fishermen, all of whom were eager to 
give me information or help me to succeed. Most of them 
were doubtful. All were sure I would hook many tuna. 
But to land one on a rod was improbable. They told me 
about ironing (harpooning) these monsters and fighting them 
on a rope. Their boats would be towed for miles, at first 
very swiftly. One fellow lost five tuna in succession the 
same morning. Another had a tuna that broke through all 
the nets in the bay and finally got loose. 

"The albacore are there," said another. "I saw some 
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and heard a lot of them this morning. Splashing round the 
nets. It was too foggy to see clearly.' 5 

I talked with the native fisherman who was Whitney's 
guide when he fought a large tuna. It whipped him and 
also his comrade. They chased it around until it lodged 
on a rock, and finally the boatman harpooned it. 

Next morning Lockeport was so thickly muffled that you 
could not distinguish one house from another. Hours we 
wandered round, waiting. It was most trying. Never be- 
fore had I known what it meant to be fog-bound. About 
ten o'clock it lifted enough for us to see the wharves, the 
boats, and some of the capes, all dim and weird. We de- 
cided to run to East Jordon Bay, some eight miles round 
the headlands. This was a dangerous passage even in fair 
weather, for anyone who did not know the coast. Some of 
the fishermen disclaimed any wish to pilot us. Finally one 
of the dealers let us have his skipper, a man who had navi- 
gated this coast for twenty years. With him we set out. 
We traveled for an hour or more, and finally reached a 
ruined lighthouse and a dilapidated breakwater. 

We ran with the two boats to a point halfway between 
the shores, and anchored the big boat, to which we tied. 
Then we began to chum. The herring ground to bits 
made a slick in the water. It drifted away across the 
bay, toward the weir. The breeze strengthened until there 
was a noticeable ripple, I was watching a dark shadow on 
the water, wondering what it was, when R. C, and Bob 
yelled in unison : "Tuna I Tuna 1" 

I nearly fell off my seat. The dark shadow had been a 
school of fish. We all yelled at the sight of fins. Slim dark 
sharp fins, unmistakably those of tuna. The fish did not show 
well nor long. After that we kept on chumming. Soon 
Bob sighted a second school coming down the bay. It 
crossed the slick, to our great excitement. But nothing hap- 
pened. The slick did not hold them. I was the lucky 
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one to sight the third school of these huge fish. Two more 
schools followed, and not one of them paid any attention 
to our chum. Finally when we were out of chum and had 
left only a few herring for bait, I decided to troll before 
these tuna ? after the manner in which we feed a bait to a 
swordfish. 

We had no difficulty getting in front of a school, although 
they swam swiftly. We ran beyond them and stopped the 
engines of the launch. Bob began to throw herring in front 
of the tuna. Suddenly the water roared. It seemed a 
swirling hole sucked down a herring. Frantically I wound 
my bait to get it near. We all shouted. But the tuna did 
not take another bait. 

Then, after that school disappeared, we ran around search- 
ing for another. It did not take long to find one. We tried 
the same method, which this time did not work so welL 
But a third school gave us a better chance, and again we 
saw the huge swirl as one of the giant mackerel took a bait. 
R. C. and Bob wished for a kite to fly, after the Pacific method 
of getting a bait to tuna, but Sid and I were at first rather 
doubtful about the possible success of that. At last we had 
to quit, owing to lack of bait. Moreover, the fog had begun 
to shut down. 

I did not eat any supper. I walked the long breakwater 
from the lighthouse to the shore. The fog shut down thick 
and wet. It seemed a gloomy hard place, with none of the 
charm of the south. There were teeth in this northland 
country. At dark I crawled into one of the little bunks and 
went to sleep. Several times during the night I awoke, cold 
and wet. At intervals I heard the low strange moan of the 
whistling-buoy at the mouth of the bay six or eight miles out. 
It seemed to harmonize with the surroundings. 

At dawn the fog was thicker than ever. We could not 
see fifty feet. Moreover, we heard the rumble of thunder. 
A storm was coming down on us. The thunder grew heavier. 
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and at last lightning penetrated the thick mist. What a 
ghastly phenomenon lightning-illuminated fog! Then it 
began to rain. It poured. And gradually the deluge beat 
down the fog, so that we could see the land with its dark 
fringe of spruce trees. It rained for three hours, then let up 
to some extent, so that we could get out and move round. 

And presently we took the boats and made for the middle 
of the bay. The water was dead calm, except where ripples 
and wrinkles and waves showed the presence of tuna. All 
the bait we had been able to procure was a bushel of small 
herring, not very good for our needs. But we used them, 
anyway. We chummed, and I sat with a bait out. 

We planned to work in front of a school and beyond it, 
then stop the engines. I was to throw my bait out, and the 
boys were to throw herring. The very first school of tuna 
presented favorably, I could see four or five fish, tails and 
dorsals out, but there were surely a dozen or more in this 
school. The leaders pushed waves a foot high ahead of 
them. They made identically the same waves as the Pacific 
tuna, only larger. What a thrill I had as they came on I 
I could hear the soft swish of the water. 

When the leaders were perhaps fifty feet from the launch 
I pitched my bait fully halfway to them. Then Bob and 
Sid threw out herring. I saw a wide slow swirl, then a ris- 
ing wave. 

"He's got your bait I" yelled Bob. 

Quick as a flash I leaped down to straddle my rod and 
grasped it. The line whizzed off the reel. I meant to let 
the fish take time with the bait. But he let go. Instantly 
I saw my mistake. Had the drag of the reel been set that 
tuna would have hooked himself 1 

"You should have soaked him," said Bob. "Say, but he 
was quick. I saw him take that bait. He'd have hooked 
himself. Some fish, I'll tell the world I" 

My bait was the only herring taken by this school. Much 
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excited and encouraged, we hunted for more tuna. We ran 
from one bunch to another, and sometimes consumed mo- 
ments in heading the leaders, and we tried to work the same 
method that had earned my first strike from a Nova Scotia 
tuna* We had no more such luck. We counted four her- 
ring taken by tuna, but not one of these baits had any hook 
in it. At last we drove them all down for the time being, 
and once more the fog set in, lowering, drab, cold, dismal. 
i was in a glow of excitement and had forgotten mist, rain, 
everything but tuna. It was after four o'clock and the 
car was waiting for me. I left the boats there and started 
for Liverpool , with the intention of coming back next day. 
The farther I rode from East Jordon the clearer grew the 
weather, and at Liverpool the sun was shining and clouds 
were all golden. R. C. and Romer listened to my story with 
bated breath. 

"We're going to catch one of those birds," avowed Romer. 

On Sunday afternoon we left Liverpool for East Jordon, 
and had a different and more entertaining ride through wide 
country, woods and moose meadows, and thick brush. We 
emerged from this at Jordon Falls. From that point to 
the lighthouse on the bay was only a short run. 

The sun had shone all afternoon, up until now, and at four 
o'clock the fog began to roll in. Joe reported sighting mi- . 
merous tuna around the weir on Saturday, but none on Sun- 
day. 

R. C. and I made our beds in the launch, there being 
just room for one cot and a bed on the floor. We both slept 
well. At five o'clock all was mantled in thick gray fog. We 
could not see the lighthouse from the shore. We had break- 
fast, and then there seemed only waiting. But at seven- 
thirty I decided to go in the launch after herring. We towed 
the skiff, and crossed the bay in the fog. Finally we saw 
shore, and soon encountered several fishermen, from whom 
we bought a barrel of bait. One of them said there ought 
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to be tuna at Ms nets, and I hired him to go with us. One of 
his companions went also, which made us eight in the launch. 
Too many! As we ran down the bay the fog began to 
whiten and thin. Soon we saw net-buoys, then Gull Rock, 
and at last Blue Island. The sun shone pale through the fog. 
I began to reproach myself for complaints that the fog would 
never lift. 

We found the fisherman's nets full of herring, and Romer 
and Joe began to pick herrings from the meshes. They were 
still alive, caught behind the gills. Presently another fisher- 
man came along in his boat and told us he had just been 
feeding herring to a big albacore round his net. I hired 
him to take us over there and to stand by. 

The distance was short. Soon we were tied to the net- 
buoy and chumming. I put a bait over, rather with a feel- 
ing that there was not much chance of a tuna coming along. 
But in less than five minutes I had a terrific strike, and I jerked 
with all my might, yelling : "Strike! Strike!" 

Excitement reigned on that boat. The tuna lunged, drag- 
ging my tip into the water, and he ran off away from that 
net toward another. Sid had the engines going and we were 
after him with wonderful quickness. I could not believe 
that I was hooked to a tuna. My legs shook as they used 
to shake years ago when I had my first swordfish experiences. 
But gradually I recovered, and as we went after the fish, and 
I pumped and wound in line, there was hilarity added to the 
excitement on board. The tuna ran round a net-buoy and 
fouled the line. I loosened the drag, then while the boys 
frantically endeavored to free my line the tuna went off on 
his first terrific rush. He took two hundred yards off the 
reel. Suddenly I felt my line free of the buoy. Bob had cut 
the rope on the buoy. We were free, and away we sped after 
him ! The fisherman followed in his launch. 

There was sunshine around us, and the shore glimmered 
through fog. I fought this fish pretty hard while he was 
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taking us up the bay. Sometimes he towed us. The little 
launch handled perfectly. We were a wildly excited crowd. 
I endeavored to calm myself and to face the fact that the 
tuna would probably get away. 

Meanwhile the sun came out and we could see everywhere. 
It was beautiful alongshore. The fish had taken us four 
miles up the bay. In an hour he appeared to be slowing down 
and getting tired. 

Then he made for shore. Ugly rocks stuck up all around 
us. The fisherman was of the opinion the tuna had gone 
in there to cut the line on the rocks. But I did not take this 
seriously. 

R. C. stood up on the bow, and presently he yelled: "I see 
him 1 A whale ! Hell go five hundred I" 

This at once terrified and elated me. I worked as hard 
as I could. The tuna kept ahead of us, and he turned every 
way. The leader got tangled round his tail. At first we 
welcomed that, as we thought it would soon exhaust him. 
But it did not. He swam near the surface and kept among 
the rocks. Once Captain Mitchell said: "We'd better lead 
him out of here." But he would not lead, and we followed 
him round. When he swam quickly to one side, dragging 
the line under the boat, I jumped up, threw off my drag, and 
poked my rod down in the water clear to the reel. I had 
not yet realized the hazardous position into which the fish 
had dragged us. I was not worried. In fact I had begun 
to feel he was weakening and that I would get him. 

It began to dawn upon me presently that there was some- 
thing most unusual and sinister in the action of this fish, 
turning and wheeling for the rocks. I could not see those 
rocks deep under the surface, but I heard the boys yell: 
"Look out 1 Slack off I Rocks ! Starboard I" and various 
other alarms. When, however, the fish ran straight for a 
black-nosed reef that was wreathed in foamy breakers, then 
I gave way to panic. We turned and tacked this way and 
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that. Time after time the big mackerel ran under the boat, 
and I had to leap up, throw off my drag, and plunge the rod 
Into the water. Seven times I did this successfully. But 
It was risky business. We followed him in and out, round the 
Hack rock, through channels, over shoals, and toward the 
beach. Then he swept out a couple of hundred yards. I 
began to breathe easier. But my relief was short-lived. 
Again he made for the rocks. 

"Say, we're following him too much I" shouted R. C. 

That warning fell upon deaf ears, for still I had no con- 
sistent fear that he would cut off on the rocks. We got in 
a bad position, nearly sliding upon a flat rock we had not seen. 
The tuna went round it and we had to navigate between the 
rock and the breakers in order to free the line. 

"Go to it I" I yelled, above the roar. "We can swim if 
we have to I" 

Romer, whose face I happened to see, was white and rapt, 
perfectly wild with excitement and joy. He kept shouting 
advice to me. R. C. looked stern and grim as he stood up 
on the bow and waved Sid to steer to port or starboard. 
Once he called to me, "Good night!" and pointed to a green 
curling breaker with its white crest. How it boomed! 
Fifty feet inshore! With the tuna going strong! Still 
something happened to save us, and we ran round that bad 
rock away from the heave of the swell that raced toward the 
ledge. I had a few moments of comparative relaxation. 

But when the stubborn tuna deliberately swerved back 
for the rocks I realized that he was not lunging for shoal 
water by accident. He had tried every means in deep water 
to dislodge the infernal thing that held him, and failing, he 
had headed for the rocks. How strange I had not believed 
thjs before 1 But it was hard to fight the fish and think de- 
liberately at the same time. I had called these giant tuna 
stupid, an accusation made without careful consideration, and 
I was now compelled to retract it. At least this tuna was 
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keen, cunning, resourceful, and probably unbeatable. It 
was Instinct that guided him. 

Suddenly he made a quick surge on the surface. I saw 
him huge, blue-moving mass! It shook my heart, that 
sight. He swept round, and again the line went under the 
bow. I leaped up, and threw off my drag. Too quick ! As 
I plunged my rod down into the water I saw some loops of 
slack line drift back toward the tip. I was frightened. I 
feared they would catch on the guides. They did catch. 
I felt a powerful pull then the rod shot up. My line had 
caught on the tip and cut off on a guide ! 

Perhaps I had suffered more at the loss of a great fish 
years ago. But not lately. I was stunned. Poor Romer 
looked sick. R. C. swore roundly and said we had bungled 
by letting the fish stay in the shallow water. For my part 
I did not see how we could have helped that. Bob thought 
we might have dragged him, turned him. And so did Cap- 
tain Mitchell. We saw him twice after he was free, a blur 
of blue, moving ponderously away. I felt weak and had a 
nausea. 

"Two hours and ten minutes !" reckoned R. C. "And you 
had him coming ! Rotten luck !" 

"Well, it was my fault," I replied, finally. "There's noth- 
ing to do but swallow it and try again." 

Next morning I was up at four-thirty. There were gray 
clouds in the east and patches of sky, colorless, like the hue 
of a moonstone, very soft and misty. The air was cool, 
sweet, damp, laden with mingled scent of sea and forest. 
How strange to have my view unobstructed by fog I Far 
down the bay I could see the points of the headlands, and two 
islands, one large and one small, that I at once recognized, 
though I had not seen them at this distance. We had break- 
fast at five o'clock. When we came out again the east was 
a wonderful delicate gold, too exquisite to attempt to de- 
scribe. 
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Soon we were off down the bay, the launch leading the 
way to pick up the native fisherman who had piloted us to 
his nets. The water was as level as a mirror and as re- 
flective. The delicate gold suffused all the soft misty clouds, 
growing stronger as I watched, until at length the sun burst 
forth gloriously, a golden fire, bathing forest, bay, and 
meadow slopes in a wondrous luster. Fire at sunset and 
gold at sunrise 1 After all the gloomy foggy weather I had 
been rewarded. It gave me such a different feeling toward 
this rugged land of seashore and rock-ridged forest. 

We procured a basketful of herring from the fisherman 
who had accompanied us down the bay. Then we ran on to 
the next fisherman, who had seen one tuna about his net, but 
not for some time. Nevertheless we tied on to his buoy 
and began to grind chum and throw out herring. I put a 
bait over and waited with my heart in my throat. One tuna 
strike had prepared me for a second. 

"Look down there I" exclaimed Captain Mitchell. "By 
Jove ! that fisherman is punching at a tuna near his boat." 

It did seem so. I saw the man strike with an oar, saw the 
splash, and then when he poised, as if waiting for another 
chance to hit something, I yelled out : 

"Let's get there pronto." 

And in less time, almost, than it takes to tell it we were on 
our way. Captain Pence, however, with R. C. and Romer 
on board the large boat, did not follow at once. 

We ran straight down on the fisherman we had watched 
and hauled in close. 

I made eager query": "Didn't we see you hit at a fish?" 

"Yes. There are two albacore round ; one of them's a big 
one. He was stealing herring almost out of my hands." 

We explained our intentions and asked if we could tie to 
his buoy. He nodded, and grinned when he said he hoped 
we would hook on to the big one. 

No doubt of our excitement I The certainty of a strike 
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made It impossible to be calm. In less than two minutes I 
was holding tenaciously to my rod and watching the shiny 
slick loat down along the net. 

Suddenly the loose line whipped out of my hand and ran 
through the guides on the rod. 

"There !" I whispered hoarsely. 

My line swept away, hissing through the water. Gripping 
the rod with both hands I jerked with all my might. What 
tremendous live weight! Again two three four times 
I struck, while my line whizzed of the reel. Hard as I 
jerked I never got the curved rod upright. 

"You've hooked him I" yelled Captain Mitchell, with great 
elation. Both the boys yelled, but I could not tell what. 
The rush of the tuna wheeled me In the revolving chair, 
dragged me out of it, with knees hard on the gunwale. My 
rod made rapid nods. But despite the terrific strain I got 
the drag off. Right there began a demonstration of the 
efficiency of the great Coxe reel. 

The tuna had run round the net, on the ocean side, and 
had headed toward Blue Island. I had heard the scream 
of a reel, the rush of flying line, but that run beat any other 
I ever saw. An ordinary reel or line would have failed. Of 
course I had wet my line. I felt the fine spray hit my face 
stingmgly. I could judge yards only by space on the reel, 
and this fish took off two hundred or more in what seemed a 
single flash. If he had kept on! But he ended that rush. And 
In two more seconds the engines were roaring and the launch 
was wheeling. We were after him with half my five hundred 
yards still on the reel. 

"How about it?" shouted Sid, red-faced and fierce, bend- 
ing over the open engine box. 

"Slow down! Plenty of line!" I called back. 

Then we got settled. The surprise of the attack had not 
upset us, but it had surely been electrifying. Many times on 
the Gladiator, while roaming the sea for swordfish, had R. C. 
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and Sid and Bob and I talked over the way to meet just such 
a strike and rush as this. 

I sat facing the bow, rod high, line taut for several hun- 
dred feet out of the water. The tuna headed for Blue Island, 
about a mile away. We were leaving the dangerous laby- 
rinth of nets. All was serene on board then. 

u Some ran, I'll tell the world!' 5 rejoiced Bob. "Makes 
a tarpon look slow !" 

I had, of course, put my drag on when the fish had slowed 
and we had started after him. We were running seven or 
eight miles an hour, and the tuna was taking line slowly off 
the reel. This chase extended in a straight course for some 
distance and it was singularly exhilarating. We all compli- 
mented the work of the little launch. The quick start was 
what had saved us. 

My tuna headed up the bay and ran a mile or more before 
lie turned. We did not want him to go up the bay, and wel- 
comed his swerving. But when he pointed us toward the 
nets I was suddenly filled with dread. 

"Port, Sid," I called, sharply. "Sheer off a little. We'll 
quarter with him and head him out to sea. . . . Or lose him 
right here I" 

"That's the idea," replied Captain Mitchell. "Fight him 
now. We've got two miles before he reaches the nets." 

So we ran with him yet a little to his left while I pulled with 
all my might and used all the drag I dared. He took line 
one hundred yards two hundred yards three hundred 
yards. Still he did not turn. But he slowed down. Drag- 
ging three hundred yards of thirty-nine line, and the launch 
besides, told perceptibly upon his speed. 

Meanwhile our other boat, with R. C. and Romer wildly 
waving, joined the chase, and falling In behind us kept as 
dose as possible. It was a grim ticklish time. I hated to 
risk so much. But that was the game to keep him out of 
the nets or lose him. 
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"Shore he's headln* out 1" yelled Bob. 

That was good news, but I could not see it. Bob, how- 
ever, knew more about lines In the water than I, as presently 
I saw proved. My tuna was slowly turning away from the 
dreaded nets. 

"Close in, Sid. Help me get back some line," I said. 

Still keeping that strain on him, we narrowed the distance 
between us until I had all the line back except a hundred yards 
or so, and with this we were well content. When we had him 
headed straight for the open sea we gradually moved over 
to a point behind him. Then I eased the drag, let him set a 
pace, which we adopted ; and he led us out to sea. It was a 
great situation. The sun had come out, not bright, but 
enough to make the water glimmer and the distant headlands 
show distinctly. The lighthouse on the southwest point grad- 
ually faded; then Western Head blurred in the pale land 
fog ; only Gull Rock and Blue Island remained in sight. We 
passed a bell buoy some five miles outside the bay. A fog- 
horn bayed In faint hoarse notes Its warning to mariners. 

"What time did we hook up with this fellow?" I inquired. 

"Seven-ten," replied Sid, consulting his watch. "It's now 
eight-thirty." 

"Wai, I reckon it's about time to settle down to a fight," 
drawled Bob. "He's shore well hooked." 

"All right. Get my coat off and put the harness on," I 
said. 

I had never gotten much satisfaction or help out of any 
harness we had ever bought or made, but I expected much of 
the one Coxe had constructed for me. Mr. C. Alma Baker, 
the English angler, had liked It so well that he ordered one. 
It was made of leather, and like a vest with the front cut 
out. Straps hooked on to my rod below my reel. It felt 
good. I could pull with my shoulders. Thus equipped, and 
with gloves over thumb-stalled fingers I settled down to 
the grim job. 
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With slow steady sweeps and swift winds of reel I went 
through the usual procedure of fighting a heavy fish. But I 
could gain line only when Sid ran the boat faster than the 
tuna swam. Nevertheless I slowed him down in his head- 
long flight toward the open sea. Otherwise I could not see 
that I had made the slightest impression upon him. Time 
flies while one is fighting a fish. I was amazed when Sid 
sang out: "Ten-thirty and all's well I" 

There was no wind. The sea resembled a dimpled mir- 
ror. The sun shone through pale gray clouds and it was 
warm. The land fog began to encroach upon the sea, hiding 
the headlands under a silver belt. Only the dark shore line 
of Blue Island showed us the direction of the bay. 

At the end of three hours I was wet and hot. All this time, 
even when I had pulled my hardest, the tuna had continued 
to tow the launch. Sometimes more slowly than at others, 
but always he towed it, bow first ! Most of this strain had 
fallen upon my back and shoulders, where the harness fitted 
so snugly. And about this time I made the discovery that, if 
I held high on the rod and let all the strain come on it instead 
of the harness, I could stand the mighty pull for only about 
two minutes at a stretch. Then I would have to transfer 
the strain back to the harness. Which of course meant to 
my shoulders ! I felt chafed under the arms and I ached a 
little, but otherwise did not appear to be suffering any great 
discomfort from this unusual demand on my muscles. 

All fights with big fish have stages, and this one was no ex- 
ception. The great tuna came to the surface, and abandon- 
ing a straight course out to sea he began to swim in circles. 
He was still fast, still strong. But he had shown his first 
indication of weakening. He had lost sense of direction. 
He was bewildered. He pushed a wave ahead of him and 
left a wide wake behind. 

I saw a surge in the water and a pale gleam, incredibly 
swift, right at the boat. Leaping up, I threw off the drag and 
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plunged my rod deep in the water. Not a second too soon ! 
All I saw was the bag of line shoot under the boat. Then I 
felt a lunge on my rod, and the whir of the reel. Sid had 
been as swift with levers and wheel. Bob and Captain 
Mitchell were leaning over the gunwale. 

I lifted the dripping rod and reel, fell back in the seat, 
jammed the butt in the socket, and tightening the drag I 
faced about to look for the tuna. What a cunning wonder- 
ful rush that had been ! A bagged line floating on the sur- 
face and dragged under a boat oftener than not will cut off 
on the propeller. It had been a narrow shave. 

"Boys, we've got to get mad or he'll fool us, same as that 
one did yesterday," I said. 

We all grew silent and watchful then. I began to con- 
serve strength, to leave more to my reel, to study every move 
of the tuna, to make absolutely sure he never had an inch of 
slack line* As he circled here and there at random, some- 
times in wide curves, at others in short turns, he always towed 
the launch. I kept on a good stiff drag, but not strong 
enough to break the line, should he suddenly rush. And 
the line paid off the reel slowly as he dragged the launch. 
Sid said he towed us four miles an hour, but I thought that 
a little too much. But he kept us moving. Gradually he 
drew us back toward the bell buoy, and round this he hung, 
near or far, as it happened. During this strenuous hour he 
never sounded once. Always that bulge on the smooth sur- 
face and the swelling wake behind! These were new and 
fascinating tactics in a game fish. 

The weather grew even better, if that were possible. The 
sea appeared flat without heave or swell. Not a breath of 
wind stirred. The transparent film of cloud let sunlight 
through, but little heat. It seemed a wonderfully lucky day. 

While I went through the labored motions with rod and 
reel I waited and hoped for some expression from Bob that we 
had a chance to whip this fish. Bob knew fish nature as well 
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as Sid knew the workings of an engine. And I knew I could 
absolutely rely on what Bob said. But what a long time I 
waited I He stood balanced on the bow* his keen profile 
against the sky, his eyes glued to the shadowy blue shape of 
the tuna, 

"Wai," he said, finally, "if the hook doesn't tear out well 
lick him." 

Captain Mitchell sat or stood at my side all the while, 
sometimes silent, often giving a quiet word of praise or en- 
couragement. He was always optimistic. "You're going 
to kill this tuna," he averred. "Fm a lucky man to have in 
the boat." He was particularly keen to observe our han- 
dling of the launch and manipulation of tackle ; and it was 
plain he was deeply and favorably impressed. 

I had an eighteen-foot leader and double line about the 
same length. It was an occasion for cheers when I got the 
end of the double line up to the tip of my rod for the first 
time. But I could not get it over the reel. After several 
more attempts and aided by Sid slipping in closer on the fish, 
I did get the double line over my reel. That was a signal vic- 
tory which we all celebrated. Also we saw the end of the 
leader. These things marked another stage in the fight 
hopeful ones for me. I had most trouble in going slow, in 
holding back, in maintaining patience. It must necessarily 
be a very long contest. But to know this and to practice it 
were vastly different things. The sweat from my forehead 
ran down in my eyes and over my nose. 

To and fro over the unruffled ocean we glided, seldom 
under our own power. Now and then Sid would throw in the 
clutch of one engine to help me get back some line. Bob 
stuck to his post on the bow and had nothing to say. Captain 
Mitchell did not let me grow discouraged. * 

"He's shoving a bigger wave all the time," he said. "That 
means he's swimming higher. Soon his fins and tail will 
show." 
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Sure enough they did. His ragged dorsal* and the long 
curved yellow spike behind it, and then his blue-black tail, 
at last cut the calm surface of the water. Yells from the 
other boat attested to the close attention and pursuit our com- 
rades were giving us. During the next half hour we sighted 
his fins many times, always within a hundred feet. I could 
have held him at that distance just as long as my strength 
would stand it, but when we got him close so he saw the boat 
he would move ahead. A hundred times more or less we 
ran him down and I dragged him within thirty feet of where 
Bob stood. Gradually he got used to the boat and always 
he tired almost imperceptibly. All I could see was the last 
third of his body, the huge taper of his blue bulk, decorated 
with the little yellow rudderlike fins, and his wagging tail. 
But of course Bob could see every inch of him. At length 
I had to yell : 

"Say Bob, how big is he?" 

"Huh 1 I'm shore afraid to say," replied Bob. 

"Tell me!" 

"Wai, It'll do you more good not to know*" 

"Where's he hooked?" I panted. 

"Deep, I reckon. I see the leader comin' out of his mouth 
on this side/ 5 

"Is he wearing out?" 

"He can't put it in high any more, that's shore. Just 
hang on an' save yourself for the finish." 

"But I won't have much to save." 

Time and again the tuna got the leader round his tail. 
This made the rod wag up and down in a kind of weaving 
motion, and It lifted me to and fro In my chair. So far as 
we could see, it did not inconvenience the tuna in the least. 
When a Marlin or broadbill gets tangled in the leader, 
he cannot fight until it is free again. But not so with this 
tunal 

"Sid, ease in behind him," I called. "I'm going to pull the 
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leader up to Bob* Captain, you go forward and get ready 
for a possible chance to gaff Mm." 

"Not yet 1 It's too soon/ 3 replied Captain Mitchell. 

"It may not come soon* But I want you there. . . . 
Bob, grab the leader and hold It not stiff but just enough 
to let it slip. We'll see. Now, all do as I say and If we 
lose him I'll be to blame." 

I shut down on the drag and began to haul and wind with 
all I had left. Of course, without Sid's help I never could 
have pumped the leader out of the water, not at that time. 
No man unaided could have pulled that tuna toward him. 
In a few moments Bob's eager sinewy hands closed on the 
end of the leader just below the ring. He never uttered a 
word, but I saw his tense expression change. The others 
whooped. That relieved me of the terrific strain. It was 
such a change that for an instant my head swam. 

The tuna did not like it. He lashed the water white. He 
towed us faster. Then he pulled the leader away from Bob. 

"Boys, we'll try that," I said, doggedly. "We'll keep at 
him. Be quick, careful. Do the right thing at the right 
time," 

"Reckon it's our chance," replied Bob. "I'll shore handle 
that leader easy. It'll work if the hook doesn't tear out." 

Then I had the task of hauling that leader back to Bob. 
It took moments of strenuous work. Bob stood far out on 
the bow, reaching for it. The double line passed him. 
It would have been risky at that stage to have trusted to the 
double line. When he got hold of the leader I had another 
little rest. What welcome relief 1 I was burning, throb- 
bing, aching. Still both hands and arms were strong, I felt 
that I could last it out. The tuna lashed the water and 
sheered to starboard. Sid had one engine in reverse, the 
other full speed ahead, and he was working the wheel. 
Quick as we turned, however, we could not keep the leader 
from being torn out of Bob's hands. The tuna made a 
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roar on the surface and sounded. He went to the bottom* 
I had the pleasant job of lifting him. As a matter of fact 
I did not budge him an inch. But I pulled as mightily as I 
could and persuaded him to come up again. Then we went 
after him. I got the leader to Bob, and once more was free 
of that awful drag at my vitals. Bob held the fish rather 
longer this time, and Sid threw out the clutches. 

We warmed to these tactics, for In them we saw sure cap- 
ture of the tuna, if the tackle held. My task seemed tremen- 
dous. When the tuna sheered away, tearing the leader from 
Bob, I had to haul it back. I could turn the fish now and move 
him a very little. But oh, what a ponderous weight! 
When he shook his head I thought he would crack my back. 
Many times we tried this, so many that after fifteen I quit 
counting them. But they worked. The tuna was weaken- 
ing. If I did not give out first we might get him. Every 
time now I could see him, and the sight seemed to inspire me 
momentarily with the strength of Hercules. It was that 
sight of him, marvelous blue massive body and tail, and the 
short rest following my getting the leader to Bob, which kept 
me up. 

After what seemed a long while Bob was able to hold to the 
leader while the tuna towed us round and round. Then 
began another stage, that of hauling him closer. At first 
it would not work. When Bob hauled away hand over hand, 
very cautiously and slowly for a few feet, then the tuna would 
lunge and break away. By degrees, however, this method 
worked as had the mere holding of the leader. The awful 
thing for me was that now when the fish tore the leader out 
of Bob's hands he would 'sound and I had to pump him up. 
There was nothing else to do. I had to do it. Both rny 
excitement and agony augmented, yet somehow I was able to 
carry on and keep a cool head. 

When Bob finally turned to us with his keen blue eyes flash- 
ing I knew something was up* 
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"I can hold the leader an' drag him. If we all work right 
now he's marchln' to his funeral." 

How cool he was ! I knew he lent us all confidence. Sid 
had surely had his hands full at the wheel and clutches* I 
was worn to a frazzle. But Bob's patience and endurance 
seemed to grow. He looked at me. 

"A few more times an' he's a lost fawn-skin," he said, 
tersely. "Don't let him rest. Haul him up to me." 

My tuna was down deep. He had become almost a dead 
weight. Yet every wag of head or tail had irresistible power. 
Fortunately his wags had become few. I had now to favor 
my lame back. I pulled with my arms, lifted with my knees. 
Only such a tackle as this could ever have lifted this fish. I 
was afraid something would break. But reel, rod, line, all 
held. At last I heaved him out of the depths. When Bob 
got the leader again I gasped. 

"Hang on till I come to 1" 

Then Bob began what turned out to be the greatest per- 
formance I had ever seen. He held the tuna. Sometimes 
he would let a yard or two of the leader slip through his 
hands, to relieve the strain of a roll or lunge, but he never let 
go of it. He was pulled from side to side as the fish wagged 
across the bow; sometimes on his knees; again straddling 
the leader; often bent forward almost ready to let go. His 
face was sharp and stern and full of tense cords of pain. It 
must have hurt to hold that wire. Sid's motions were no less 
active and tense. According to Bob's signs, which came 
mostly through nods of his head, Sid had to throw the clutches 
in or out, reverse one and full speed ahead on the other, all 
the time working the wheel. The launch spun like a top ; 
it never went straight any more. How the two of them kept 
that tuna from running under the boat was astounding to 
see. But they accomplished it. I was on edge, however, 
ready at a second's notice to act my part and plunge the rod 
overboard to save the line from fouling on the propellers. 
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I had also to keep the line from catching on the bow or the 
gaff In Mitchell's hands, and as much as possible out of Bob*s 
way. This strain was almost as hard to bear as had been 
the one of weight. 

Thus the fight narrowed down to the climax. Many 
times the huge tuna rolled within reach of the long gaff. 
But I wanted a sure chance. Bob knew when far better than 
I, and he never said a word. Captain Mitchell leaned over 
one gunwale, then the other. Sid had begun to wear nervous 
under the strain. He talked a good deal, mostly to himself* 
He had many things to operate all at once, and to do so with- 
out mistake required tremendous concentration. Back and 
forth he swiftly bent from wheel to clutches. 

The tuna heaved on the surface, he rolled and gasped, 
lunged out his huge head with jaws wide and black eyes star- 
ing a paralyzing sight for me. Then he wagged toward 
the bow, his wide back round and large as a barrel, out of 
the water. 

"Gaff him!" I yelled, hoarsely. 

Captain Mitchell reached over him and hauled on the big 
gaff. It did not even stick in the fish for a second. I could 
not speak. I expected the tuna to smash our boat and break 
away. But he only rolled wearily, and Bob dragged him 
closer. Captain Mitchell tried again with like result. I 
feared he did not know how to use a detachable gaff such as 
we had built for swordfish. I yelled for Sid to try. He 
leaped over the engine box, attached the gaff to the pole, and 
extended It out. The tuna was rolling alarmingly. My 
heart stopped beating. 

"Take time. He's all In," shouted Bob, cool and 
hard. 

Sid dropped the wide hook over the broad back and lunged 
back with all his might. He pulled the tuna against the 
launch. Bangl Slap! The big tail jarred me almost off 
my feet. 
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"Shiver our timbers I" yelled Bob. "That gal won*t go 
In his body* It's too big." 

Sid hauled the gal in, and plunging over the the gunwale 
he caught the ish on the side of the head. It did not go deep s 
but it held. Still if the tuna had been capable of violent ac- 
tion he would have torn away. Captain Mitchell as quickly 
put the other gaff in the mouth of the fish and jerked it 
through his jaw. Then Bob followed that action with a 
rope, slipping it through the ring on the gaff. When I saw 
the great fish had finally and surely been captured I flopped 
back in my chair, dizzy, reeling, scarcely aware of the acclaim 
about my ears. 

We towed him back to the bay and up to the lighthouse. 
In lieu of a flag we flew a red kite, by way of celebration. My 
aches seemed strangely trivial. 

It took five men to haul that tuna out on the bank. I shall 
not soon forget the eyes of my son Romer, or his wild whirl- 
ing words, when he saw my tuna close at hand. R. C. stood 
in mute admiration. Sid and Bob were more elated than I 
had ever seen them. The native fishermen marveled at such 
a catch on a rod and line. Captain Mitchell radiated delight 
and congratulations. 

"Gamest tuna I ever saw or heard of 1" was his praise of 
the fish. 

He measured 8 feet 4 inches in length, 6 feet 2 inches in 
girth, and weighed 684 pounds. 



Note: The above story of Mr. Grey's first giant tuna 
has been slightly condensed. Later the same year (1924) 
he caught a still larger blue-fin tuna, a world's record fish 
weighing 758 pounds. H. McG. 



HUNTING LIONS IN THE KAIBAB * 

BY PAUL W. IVEY 

"CouGARl Cougar!'* the shrill cry rent the crisp morn- 
ing air as we' tumbled from our blankets to find breakfast pre- 
pared and the horses saddled for our first day's hunting. 
None of us had done much sleeping that first night in camp 
but we had developed appetites which made the hot cakes 
disappear with lightning-like rapidity. Even the cook, who 
had grown hard-boiled with appetites of hunting parties, ad- 
mitted that we hung up a new record that first morning. 

Early March in the Kaibab at an altitude of 6,500 feet 
has a tang in the air which makes strenuous exercise a pleas- 
ant anticipation, and after that wonderful feat of culinary 
art, with one accord we were anxious to get away on the great 
adventure capturing the most cunning wild animal on the 
North American continent. 

But before we get to hunting, let me introduce the hunters. 
Our camp population embraced eight people, seven dogs 
and fourteen horses* Four veterans comprised the hunt- 
ing party Howard Walker, Gaylord, Michigan; Louis 
Walker, St. Ignace, Michigan ; and Mrs. Ivey and the author 
from Los Angeles. The party of the second part consisted 
of Jack Butler, guide, and his wife, Kanab, Utah; Jim De 
Long, guide, Kanab, Utah; and Alvin Judd, cook and wran- 
gler, Fredonia, Arizona. 

Our camp was named Three-Canyon Camp by virtue of its 
being bounded on three sides by canyons. Five miles to 

* Copyright 1929 by The Outdoor life Pub. Co. 
95 
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fhc south yawned the deepest gash in the entire earth's crust 
Grand Canyon Indescribable, incomprehensible, over- 
powering; 5 miles to the east the rolling plateau of pinon 
and oak met the sinister outreachlng arms of Kanab Canyon, 
desolate, repelling, threatening a quarter of a mile of 
treacherous descent ; 4 miles to the north lay Sowats Canyon, 
an enormous, nearly Inaccessible? weirdly-colored den of 
lions. 

On this plateau, partially surrounded by canyons, the 
lions roamed at night, making their kills of deer, and then 
lying up In some secluded spot for the day or as was usu- 
ally the case, returning to their Inaccessible caves In the 
walls of the canyons. A more rugged and precipitous hunt- 
ing ground could not be Imagined. 

We mounted our horses that bright March morning com- 
pletely at peace with the world. Our enthusiasm and opti- 
mism was evidently reflected by the hounds, which immedi- 
ately set up a great racket, pitched In a generous variety of 
keys. About 3 miles north of camp the first lion track was 
picked up by Wrinkles. What a thrill he gave us with that 
first deep, full-throated, bloodthirsty yelp! How it re- 
verberated over the crags and thru the canyons I 

But Mr. Lion was, no doubt, at least an hour ahead of 
the hounds and many cunning tricks could be played on 
them, as we learned from bitter experience. It was one 
cunning beast against another with the brains of man thrown 
Into the scales against the killer. But this was no time to 
soliloquize. I was already far behind the galloping horses 
and more distant baying hounds. Over hills, down valleys, 
thru thick buck-brush, scrub-oak and cactus that tore angrily 
at us as we passed. A hundred sharp pointed lances seemed 
poised to pierce an unguarded spot. 

Up I came with a jerk to find the party drawn up around 
Jack, who was busily engaged In scanning the ground. * 'That 
blamed Meat-head never will learn," he grunted with ex- 
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asperatlon. "He bellers his head off on a back-track. Now 
Joe never would have done that If Wrinkles hadn't called 
him off." We were beginning to see that running a pack of 
hounds was an art. 

Thru this error on the part of Wrinkles we had lost valu- 
able time and had accomplished nothing. Back the way we 
came, thru thousands of subtle ambushed devices for punctur- 
ing a rider or flattening him against his horse, to the spot 
where Wrinkles had gone wrong. Setting the dogs In the 
right directlon f they were off in a flash with terrifying vocal 
pyrotechnics, with Jack hard on their heels, 

What a ride that was ! Over such a terrain, I never would 
have believed it was possible for a horse to go. Down 
gravel slides so steep that the horses sat on their haunches and 
slid for yards, only to bring up sharp at still more precipitous 
slopes, where a step too far presented possibilities to my 
imagination which made me want to "change the subject." 
But it was sport thrilling sport ! 

Along the rim of Sowats Canyon, over the cornice of rocks, 
down a series of treacherous ledges supported by a thousand 
feet of rare atmosphere, thru a field of boulders the size 
of houses, another gravel slide, and we were on the narrow 
floor of the canyon. The lion was certainly leading us a 
merry chase. 

A ride of 2 miles down the canyon brought us to the 
dags, who were quietly wandering aimlessly around while 
Jack had dismounted and was scrutinizing the spot care- 
fully. I was astounded at the calmness of the scene after 
the terrific yelping and precipitous ride. 

<c What the matter ?" I gasped breathlessly. 

"It's the Running Tige," Jack replied slowly, with a quiet 
excited quality in his tone that chilled my blood. "He's 
smart. We've had him up before." 

"How do you know?" I inquired incredulously. "Do 
you know his track?" 
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smiled Jack whimsically. "I can tell the way fie 



runs." 



I could hardly believe my ears. Here was a man who 
apparently knew the lions by name, altho he had never seen 
them nor could he distinguish their tracks- I began to realize 
what the lions were up against. 

The lion had back-tracked himself and then leaped to 
some ledge, and probably other ledges, thereby destroying 
the scent. Here we had been hunting three hours only to 
have the trail vanish into thin air. There was something to 
capturing these lions after all I 

In this dilemma, Wrinkles redeemed himself for his earlier 
error. Full of tremendous energy, the big hound ran around 
the spot in ever widening circles ; up over the narrow ledges 
and steep canyon walls he nosed his way. Back over his 
trail again, down into the canyon, up the other side he 
circled, the other dogs following at a distance in a hopeless 
manner, excepting Joe who nosed deliberately and calmly by 
himself. 

"Wow! Wow!" Ill never forget that deep, full- 
throated, sinister call of Wrinkles. It still makes my 
blood run cold when I hear it in memory. How triumphant, 
relentless and final it sounded; like the end of doom ! The 
listless pack were instantly transformed into flashing fiends, 
making a din that crashed with cumulative force thru the nar- 
row canyon. On the heels of Wrinkles they sped up the wall 
and over the rim ; all excepting one. 

All eyes were riveted on him slowly nosing the trail 
over which the dogs had just disappeared. "Joe's checking 
him up," Jack said proudly without lifting his gaze. "Joe's 
got brains. He'll unravel that trail. Let's go ! n 

Up the wall of the canyon we picked our way as rapidly as 
possible, but it was slow work, and by the time we topped 
the rim, the dogs were out of sound. However, Jack seemed 
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to know what direction they had taken, for without hesitation 
he headed for the top of the plateau shelving the rim. 

For a mile we plunged thru the buck-brush, pinon 
scrub-oak, when we were brought up suddenly by the appear- 
ance of Joe and Pico, silently nosing a trail off to the right, 
while dimly in the distance we could hear Wrinkles and oc- 
casionally the other hounds. 

"Joe's figuring it out/ 5 said Jack f with that suppressed 
excitement in his yoke which never failed to thrill me. 

"Are Wrinkles and the rest of the dogs on the wrong 
track?" I Inquired disconsolately. 

"No," sighed Jack. "Old Meat-head is all right this 
time and was the first to pick up the trail again, but he is fol- 
lowing all the curves while Joe and Pico are using their heads 
as well as their noses, and figuring out where all these figure- 
eights lead. We'll stay here. The rest of the dogs will be 
back." 

Sure enough, after a short time the roar of the pack in- 
creased in intensity and they were on us before we knew it. 
Back over the trail of Joe and Pico they went, but before they 
reached them, we heard a short business-like yelp, followed 
by a machine-gun clatter of short howls. Jack f s face lit up 
like a sunset as he exclaimed, "That's Joe. It's hot. Come 
on fast." He was out of sight in a iash. 

Thru the buck-brush and pinon we tore and were torn 
dodging the worst of the obstacles, and for the rest pn> 
tecting our faces and trusting that our knees would not hit 
anything uncompromising. Out at the base of a thousand- 
foot rocky slope we emerged, and could just discern Jack 
galloping over the summit, while the dogs could now be 
plainly heard. We all sensed that the chase must be get- 
ting pretty hot. We all learned to appreciate the Running 
Tige as we had now been running him for nearly seven hours. 
If the dogs could only get to the rim before he did 1 I found 
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myself in a cold sweat, urging poor Ches to the limit, and 
taking chances with footing that now makes me shudder. 

Loader and louder came the baying of the hounds ! Down 
we crashed toward the canyon, over a gully, ol a ledge of 
rock, thru a tangle of pinon, when such a bedlam greeted us 
that It followed me In my dreams for several nights after. 
The dogs were around a large pinon, barking as if they would 
split their lungs. Joe was climbing up the tree from limb to 
limb and when within IS feet of the ground began crawling 
out on a branch on the farther end of which was a crouching 
form. 

"Come back* Joe, come back!" yelled Jack, as Joe actually 
got within striking distance of the lion ; the latter growling 
and striking with a huge paw within 6 inches of Joe's nose. 
But Joe couldn't hear; he was wild with hate, and we all 
held our breaths for a minute as death seemed imminent for 
the best dog In the pack. 

44 JoeP shrieked Jack, and as by a miracle the repercus- 
sion of the sound seemed to shake the hound for a second, 
he lost his footing and fell to the ground, luckily unhurt. 
And up there was the Yellow Killer. With glowing eyes 
he gazed at us, apparently calm, but a glance behind his 
left fore leg showed a tremendous agitation. The dogs 
had run him to the point of exhaustion. He had missed 
the rim. He had run his last race. 

As I gazed Into those cunning yellow eyes which looked 
unflinchingly at me, I couldn't help feeling some admiration 
and sympathy for the Killer, He looked an appropriate 
contemporary of the cave man a relic of the past. A 
product of environment he was now its victim. 

But why hesitate? The curtain had been called for 
the actors in the drama had said their last lines, what matter 
if death stalked the star? Slowly I raised my rifle, felt that 
burning gaze of defiant reproach, coldly ignored its stirring 
of warm sympathy within me, and pulled. 
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Down he crashed, from limb to limb, the to 

receive him, and dragging him off the last to the 

ground. On him they pounced with fury, burying 
teeth In his sides and back, and it was with some consterna- 
tion that I viewed the attack as I saw my trophy apparently 
mined. But Jack explained that they would not injure the 
hide, and let them bite the cougar until their anger had 
subsided. 

It was a joyous camp that night. How the dogs seemed 
to feel their importance! Joe and Pico were unapproach- 
able. Even Lady and Bryce apparently wanted credit for 
the still shadowy form hanging head down from a nearby 
tree. How we ate and talked, and talked and ate 1 More 
gastronomical records were hung up that first evening. 
Everyone had thrilling experiences of his own and torn 
clothing and scars to prove them. 

A lurry of snow sifted over the fire, a coyote barked in 
the distance, as we stretched our aching limbs and headed 
for the blankets to sleep like a log until that startling yell 
of "Cougar," and the sweet scent of sizzling bacon brought 
us back to earth. 

Followed four discouragingly, body-wracking days. Hot 
tracks, fast chases, into canyons, out of canyons, ditto, ditto, 
until we reeled in our saddles. Only the excitement kept 
us going. Each day we were on the brink of success, 
when either our enthusiasm collapsed, or the scent 
vanished, or rain slowed up the dogs, or burning heat in 
the canyons spoiled the dogs' noses. Each day carried 
its own individual thrill and each day we grew tougher 
and tougher, 

On the morning of the seventh day about 4 miles out the 
dogs broke voice with vim that filled us all with optimistic 
expectancy* Jack dismounted and examined the tracks care- 
fully. He was acting queerly. He rose, was about to speak, 
then went down on his knees again. Finally he rose and said 
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simply, "It's Him," with that qeeer restraint and unearthly 
quality to his voice that made our hearts stand still. 

"Who?" almost shrieked Howard. 

"Big Enough," replied Jack, with a peculiar glint to his 
eyes. u Boys ? do you see that track? It's as big as your 
two hands. There's only one makes that it's sure Old 
Big Enough. Let's after him. 1 * 

It seemed like a hot trail, and after Jack's peculiar actions 
and description of the lion, we flew after the dogs with a speed 
that amazes me when I now sit quietly in my library and con- 
template It. 

The third hour saw us bravely keeping up our belief that 
all was well when the blow came. The pack split up into 
three parts. I followed Wrinkles and Spot up a narrow side 
canyon and onto the plateau far toward the west. My 
wife and Jim kept within sound of Pot and Bryce, who 
circled north and east, while Jack, Howard and Louis raced 
to keep within sound of Joe and Pico. 

This split-up of dogs and hunters occurred before any of 
us knew it the chase had been so hot. For three hours more 
we might as well have been a hundred miles from each other 
so far as knowing each other's location was concerned. Spot 
and Wrinkles took me on as wild a jaunt as I care to go alone. 
I won't admit I was lost when I finally heard Jim's holler, 
but I didn't know exactly where I was. From Jim I learned 
the mess we were in. Back an hour's ride he led the dogs 
to a point where we were welcomed by Mrs. Ivey with Pot 
and Bryce. A tedious ride of an hour more brought us 
around to the west side of Kanab Canyon, 

Here it was mid-afternoon, the rest of the party lost, our 
high hopes for the Wonder Lion shattered. Tired, sticky 
and discouraged we crept along an invisible path on the rim, 
insensible even to the close proximity of a 2,000-foot drop. 

What was that? Faintly came a call from the floor of 
die canyon. We split our lungs in reply for fully fifteen min- 
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iites more, and weary-eyed scanned a monotonous sameness 
of rocky expanse before we saw two black specks on a rock 
moving something white. These black dots proved to be 
Louis and Howard, who together with Jack, had left their 
horses at the head of the canyon and proceeded down the 
almost impassable boulder field on foot. After 3 miles of 
this murderous scramble, Pico and Joe left the canyon to the 
east, and only Jack had the strength to follow. 

Now, where was Jack? Following his dogs on foot? 
Tired as we were, we shuddered at the visions the thought 
conjured up. "We must find him," barked Jim. "He may 
have him tied." 

Not an eyelid of Interest flickered among Ms listeners who 
lay stretched full length on the rocks. "We must End him," 
again squawked Jim. "It will be dark soon. Jack will be 
played out. We must get his horse to Elm." 

"How will we find him?" I muttered, trying to shake off 
my growing stupor. 

"You've got to get across to the point where he left the 
canyon, while I go after the horses," he commanded. 

"It's 6 miles around the canyon to that point," I pro- 
tested, "and then I won't know where he Is." 

"Holler your head off and shoot that cannon (referring 
to my modest .38-55), and we'll follow as soon as I can 
get the horses back up here." 

"It'll take you an hour to get down there, another hour to 
get back, and then two hours before you can get over to 
that point where Jack took out," I protested testily. 

"TouVe said it, young man, but we'll be there when we 
get there," he grunted with finality. 

Off I went, back on the invisible trail along the rim of 
Kanab Canyon, calculating where the sun would be by the 
time I reached the point across the canyon. Only half a 
mile across that canyon from rim to rim, but two hours of 
body-breaking riding around the head of it. Holler I did 
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aU the way around, but only echoes replied. At the point 
Jack left die canyon, I looked across and saw Jim and the 
balance of the party starting out over the trail I had just 
so laboriously travelled. 

A shot! Who fired? Foolish question. Who could It 
be but Jack? How dim it sounded! Was It my Imagina- 
tion? "Faster, Hudson. It will soon be dark. We must 
get there quick." Up we went, so gruelling a ride that I 
felt guilty of murdering a wonderful horse. But still I kept 
the spurs pressed close. Thus had I seen Jack ride up 
just such slopes. 

"Wowoo! Wowoo!" For an instant the significance of 
those hoarse, tired yelps was beyond my tired brain and 
then realization came. u Not enough, Hudson. More speed. 
Faster yet." A shout from above as over the crest I burst, 
and there at the base of a large pine was dear old faithful 
Jack and the wonder dogs Joe and Pico. 

"Are they coming?" Wearily the question drifted from 
Jack's lips. 

"About two hours behind," I answered and then there 
he was. Forty feet from the ground crouching, his big 
yellow eyes gleaming at me with anger. A thought shook me. 

"Is it he?" I faltered, too dizzy to dismount. 

"It's Him; it's Old Big Enough himself. Gawd, I hope 
they come quick. He's jumped three times and the dogs are 
getting tired. If he jumps again I don't know." 

Immediately new life entered my veins. "Ill hurry them 
up," I shouted as I spurred poor Hudson again and took 
back over the old trail. It seemed as if my blood was on 
fire. I forgot my dizziness. At last we had Him ! I must 
hurry* Suppose he jumped again. Could Pico and Joe tree 
him again? If he ever reached the rim. The thought made 
me sick. 

Down, down over the trail that had cost so much effort 
on the ascent and yet up it again I must go. I put the dis- 
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agreeable thought out of mind as I slid down to a projecting 
crag, halfway down the slope overlooking the rim trail below. 

Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! My cannon blazed while far down 
below responded bang! bang! bang! Was it an echo? 
Sorely. And then BANG ! BANG ! BANG ! Truly a sig- 
nal relief. On they would be coming now on the gallop re- 
gardless of obstacles and tired horseflesh. 

Ages it seemed before a figure appeared rising and fall- 
ing in a jerky motion as if pulled by invisible strings. What 
a sight for sore eyes who should It be but Louis ! 

I jumped as a shadow lashed by s then another and an- 
other reinforcements for Joe and Pico. On their heels 
crashed Howard, while far below were two other figures 
my wife and Jim. Up that cruel grade again I went, pitying 
my mount and still urging him to the utmost. How incon- 
sistent 1 But Louis was making terrible time up that moun- 
tain and there was nothing to do but follow. 

Over the crest we came, there was the tree, located by 
sound more than by sight, and 

Where are the dogs going? What's happened? What 
a confusion ! We sat on our horses for a second as if shell- 
shocked. "He's jumped," shrieked Jack, and with gasps 
we plunged thru the brush after the dogs. 

A quarter of a mile and the turmoil of barking became 
louder and louder. Emerging on a ridge, we came to the 
circle of dogs around a pinon. Where is he ? Where is he? 
Is it possible ? There he is ! Who's going to shoot ? Get 
him quick! 

Up rushed Jack, Jim and Mrs. Ivey. Howard and Louis 
lipped a coin. Louis smiled, drew his rifle from the scab- 
bard, aimed and pulled. Such a crash I Such howling! 
Such yanking and pulling the dogs gave him! 

"It's Big Enough sure enough,*' drawled Jack. "Well 
over 8 feet." Louis smiled as if to say, "Oh Saddle* where 
is thy defeat; Old Big Enough is my victory." 
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Three days of our allotted vacation remained In which 
to get two more lions. Obviously, the chances were against 
us. My wife expressed satisfaction in having a single trophy 
for our home so all efforts were bent toward aiding 
Howard. 

Two days passed as had five previously only our appe- 
tites to show for the day's straggle. The last day opened 
with a raging blizzard and disappointment was prevalent 
among the entire camp, the dogs included. Could the latter 
turn the trick against such odds? It hardly seemed possible, 
but Jack's determination was undaunted. Together with 
Howard they struck a hot trail and went on as wild a chase 
as was yet experienced, while the rest of us followed by de- 
grees, warming ourselves from time to time by fires which 
Jim built along the way. 

As a result of that race against odds that daunted the 
spirit of all but two of us, Howard is probably now sitting 
in his library with his feet on as beautiful a trophy as a 
hunter's heart could desire one of the last of his cunning 
race an individual named by Jack the WildTige. 

What an experience it had been ! How our souls reeked 
with satisfaction! How we hated to leave the dogs and 
horses and men who had so wholeheartedly shared our ex- 
periences and whom we had learned to love ! 

How unfathomable is human nature I My one irresistible 
desire when another year rolls forward, is to be found on 
the North Rim, tortured by thirst, saddle-sore and weary, 
threading perilous trails, torn and jabbed by tough spectral ex- 
crescences, looking west across the Kaibab at such a glow 
of splendor as to warm one's soul for eternity. 

I envy the lion his country. The pain of survival so 
poignant, yet miraculously transmuted into soul-satisfying 
pleasure. This is the secret of the lion country ; known only 
to those who have drunk deep of its primeval abandon. 




A MALE LION TREED. THIS REMARKABLE PHOTO WAS TAKEN BY 
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THE STORY OF A DOG * 

BY B. R ODDSON 

I BELIEVE In the old saying that animals sometimes have 
ore intelligence than some people, at least this has been 
y experience in several instances ; but if we want the animals 
do all they can and try to do the things they are taught 
> do we must express more patience and love in teaching 

- lem, just as we do with ourselves. It has been proven to 
le that when we express love for our pets they in turn love 

is and will do all that is in them for us. 

I raised a cocker spaniel of good breeding and trained 
im very little, as I didn't seem to find the time. At first I 

- tarted him out chasing sticks and later took him out on his 
first trip duck hunting. The first duck I shot was flying 
dose to the shore and fell with a splash that attracted the 
^iOg's attention- At the same time I motioned for him to 
j;et it and spoke to him. He responded immediately and in 
:i few moments returned with the duck and laid it down b^- 
"bre me as nice as you please. From then on he would swim ^ 
( or a duck as far as he could see it. A few times I was afraid 
le would drown, as the waves would roll over his head ; but 
:ill at once he would pop up with a big black duck that seemed 
almost as large as himself. 

I remember one evening we went duck hunting across the 
bay from Elaine, Wash., near a place called Sarnie Amia, 
on the Gulf of Georgia. This was difficult hunting country, 
as it was all open no covering whatever, and the ducks 
would fly high and seemed very shy and wild. We went out 

* Copyright 1929 by the Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
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11 ,id that extended about a mile out into 
;*:. '\;y. "* : ' : n ov'"- ;**: land ranged from 25 to 300 feet ir> 
v>-\: :; -,'.-:' ! . ould fly back and forth over It tha,< 
< ,, i.-' .',: " ' ". not see you first and change thel 
.<..-',,,< t, '; - ., *ood shooting here because I woul 
be looking in just one direction. As there was a rise In th 
land at each bank I commenced to wonder how I could watc 
the ducks coming from both sides. They generally iew lo* s 
till they came to the land, then would rise and go ove 
Those butter balls sure can y and they go like a rocket. , 
started to build a blind and when I had finished I gave stri 
orders to Chub, the dog, to lay low, and he seemed to be in 
hurry to get located. In a few minutes I heard him give 
low squeal. I looked up and there came a big flock of duck 
I could hear them brush one another with their wings ar 
when they came close to us they went straight in the air ar ; 
started to halt. They were close enough so I started the bs i. 1 
rolling, and when the smoke of battle cleared away we hs c; 
gathered in all kinds, coots, butter balls, bluebills, and pi 
tails eight in all. 

We waited till the ducks calmed down and stopped flyin 
then got in the blind and sat down on a log. I was f acii 
>o I could look out into the bay but could not look behir -j 
me. The sea was in a lull and the evening calm and glorioi 
I sat there watching some brant lazily circling around a mi 
iat in the middle of the bay and wondering again how I con 1 
watch both sides. I noticed that the dog was looking in t 
opposite direction from me but did not pay any attention .... 
him until all at once I felt his tail wagging against my le 
I looked around at him and he wagged his tail with incre; % 
ing vigor. Then he squealed a little to make me understa: ". 
and I knew something must be up. I peered up thru the bli: ^ 
and sure enough here came a long string of bluebills. I h ; 
made no effort to teach the dog this system of signalling- 
he had picked it up himself. We got some fine shooting ai 
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led a few more ducks to the bag. I wounded a couple of 
m and Chub brought them In. 

\s it was getting dark I packed up and started for home. 

oticed the dog followed behind so I stopped and called 

i. He dropped something, picked it up again and wagged 

tail. I investigated and found I had dropped one of my 

ds and the dog had picked it up and was bringing it right 

vng. He knew we must not leave any birds and I said, 

guess you think I'm a poor carrier to lose the birds after 

::i get them." 

On reaching the ferry where we had to cross on our way 

me we met a hunter. We soon became acquainted and 

-. asked if my dog would swim after ducks. I told him he 

mid and he said, "I'm in a bad fix, I shot one and have 

? u way of getting him." I told him that my dog would get 

; n if he could see him and said to take him and try it. He 

lied the dog but Chub paid no attention whatever. This 

: ide me feel good as I am a lover of a one-man dog, and 

a dog has been raised around many friends he is bound to 

v ,ve a sense of making up with people. I told the man he 

j;, >uldn't pay any attention to strangers but he tried again 

- shooting toward the dead duck. The dog just looked in 
1 at direction and that was all. Then I told Chub that we 
; ust get the duck and showed him where it was and gave him 

understand what was required of him. He sped right 
.at and in a jiffy returned with his duck. The man was 
, ealthy and I could see he wanted the dog. He offered me 
;50 for him, but I told him that even tho he was wealthy he 

idn't have the money to buy any part of the dog. Looking 

at the dog he said, "You are a real little gentleman." 

We finished our journey home and after supper Chub 
< ame and put his paws on my knees and looked at me as much 
is to say, "Well, Old Trapper, we had a fine time today, 
didn't we?" Then he lay down in his usual place and had 
i good rest. 
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During the last part of 1917 I was called to the colors 
to do my bit for Uncle Sam, and hated most of all to leave 
my dog, as we had been pals for about six years. He knew 
every slough and pond that I did and knew just what to do. 
As I made preparations to leave he watched every move I 
made. He seemed to think there was something wrong and 
would run to where the gun was and jump at me as If to say, 
"I'm going right along with you." When I went out, per- 
haps just to go to the store, my Mother would say, "You 
stay with me, Chub," but when I got outside he would tear 
around so that she had to let him out and he would come 
dashing after me. He seemed to sense that I was trying to 
leave him or that something was not just right. 

Mother said, "Don't worry about Chub. I'll take care 
of him and he will be here when you come back." I was 
rushed to France and the first letter I received from Mother 
said that Chub was very lonesome and for some unknown 
reason had quit eating. When they mentioned my name he 
would squeal and stick up his ears as if to say, "Where is 
he?" The next letter I received two months later told how 
he had disappeared for a week and returned looking very 
poor. He remained home a couple of days and disappeared 
again for a few days. Mother and Dad could not figure out 
what he was doing, so Dad decided that the very next time 
he left home he would follow. 

The dog wouldn't eat and wouldn't play just looked sad. 

That night he started down the lane and when Dad called 
him three or four times he stopped and sat down but refused 
to return, and in a few minutes started away again. Dad 
followed him as he went toward the swamp about 2 miles 
away, where we used to shoot ducks. It was In the fall of 
the year and the ducks were flying. Dad followed so as to 
watch the dog at all times but said he didn't think the dog 
saw him, or if so did not show any signs of it. Dad got to 
the sloughs about a half mile behind the dog and found him 
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lying In a place that looked like an old blind which we had 
used. Dad said he believed the dog was pining away so 
picked him up and carried him home much against the dog's 
wishes. Food was prepared for him but he still would not 
touch a thing. I wrote Dad that I didn't want to hear any 
more, as I felt bad when I heard about him. 

A year later I returned from the war and at once asked for 
the dog. My parents looked at each other and the tears filled 
their eyes as they told me they had found him dead in the 
same blind we used to visit together. Dad told me he 
buried him there and that previously he had taken him to a 
veterinary and was told there was nothing wrong with the 
dog. He was a faithful pal. . . . 



THE ST. CROIX'S SECOND MUSKY * 

BY DONALD HOUGH 

A COUPLE of years ago I put in half a day on the St. Croix 
River, which flows between Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
caught one bass of no special size. "The river," I told Dad, 
as we chugged downstream toward home, "isn't what it used 
to be in the old days." 

Dad didn't reply at once, for Kathump, his ancient and 
honorable outboard motor, though her rattle in the throat 
was a comparative purr under the welcome ease of down- 
stream travel, still was not conducive to conversation which 
required words of more than one syllable. 

But when we had reached the boathouse and Kathump 
had gratefully popped her last report of the day, Dad told 
me what he thought about the river. 

"It's just the same," he said, "and a darn sight better 
than most of the fancy places youVe been to since you left 
home. You used to think the St. Croix was pretty hot stuff 
a few years ago, but now you've got an idea that, just because 
it's home, it must be no good. Why, just the other day Ray 
Uppgren and I caught eight dandy bass and three wall-eyes, 
and last year Bill Vogt caught a musky up near Osceola." 

"Listen," I said. "Out in Jackson's Hole I caught trout 
at every cast. I'm used to good fishing. I got to have good 
fishing, because I got to write about it, and my vast and 
growing public expects it of me." 

"Vast and growing fiddlesticks! If you want to write, 
you could write a good story about the St. Croix just on 

* Copyright 1930 by the Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
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account of Its scenery. And the fishing's good enough 
for me." 

"Scenery!" I scoffed. "Scenery! Who wants to hear 
about scenery? And the fishing isn't quite good enough for 
me. Out In Jackson's Hole I caught " 

u Out in Jackson's Hole, could you catch seven varieties 
of ish from one pool, like you can here? And did you ever 
hear of anyone catching a musky out there ?" 

I laughed. "Seven kinds of fish ! Small-mouth bass, pike, 
pickerel, and four kinds of carp ! And one musky that we 
know of in fourteen years. Quite a musky hole, isn't It?" 

I laughed again, and I guess that ended the argument. 
Anyway, we tucked Kathump away for the night and went 
home. The next day I returned to Chicago, and that was 
all the fishing I did that summer. 

The following summer I went to Florida and did my first 
sea fishing, which didn't amount to much, and I caught some 
bass on the inland waters. I wrote to Dad and told him all 
about it, and he wrote back that the bass were biting in the 
river, and he and Ray Uppgren had caught seven the Sun- 
day previous. 

"We caught sea bass that weighed 155 pounds," I wrote 
back. 

I didn't hear from Dad for the rest of the summer, but 
Mother wrote and said that he and Ray were doing pretty 
well catching bass and pike, but there were times when they 
didn't bite at all. I finally wrote Dad and suggested he ought 
to be tired of trying to make a limit catch of bass after trying 
for fourteen years in the same place. "When are you going 
to discover the St. Croix yields only a modest catch once in 
a while ?" I asked. "And why don't you try some place else ?" 

"I'd rather catch one fish in the St. Croix than two any 
place else," Dad wrote last spring. "And, besides, the fish- 
ing really looks good for this summer. Last Sunday Upp- 
gren and I caught four fine wall-eyes and two bass." 
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A few weeks later he suggested I come up. "I should think 
you'd want to see the places you used to spend so much time 
in a few years ago/' he argued, "just for old time's sake. 
And, besides, the fishing is good this year. I bet you could 
even satisfy your Vast and growing public.' " 

I went up, and Dad arranged with Doc McClanahan and 
Uppgren for a day's trip. At the last moment Doc found 
he would have to start for the river after the rest of us, and 
might not be able to make it at all. So the three of us 
got up at 5 in the morning and drove 8 miles to the river. 
While waiting for Doc we got into Ray's canoe and pushed 
off for an hour's trip downstream. Since I was the guest, 
and since also I had to do something for my public, they 
let me cast the fly from the bow. We started down a slough 
that really looked good. 

"We always get fish in here," said Dad, "so cast carefully." 
I did, but not a rise came. "That's funny," grumbled Dad, 
and Ray echoed his sentiments. 

"What are you using, a Yellow Sally?" asked Dad. 

"Of course." 

"The gray Hackle is better, I think," hazarded 
Dad. 

Now a few years back I had been something of an authority 
on fishing the St. Croix. And, anyway, a person with a pub- 
lic is supposed to be the last word in such matters. "The 
Yellow Sally is correct for this time of year," I said firmly. 
I could see that Ray was somewhat aghast at Dad's having 
mentioned the matter at all. 

Presently we emerged on the main channel, and Dad and 
I whipped a rocky shore, he with his hackle and I with my 
Sally. Soon I had the tiniest of rises, and hooked a bass 
not more than 10 inches long. "There you are," I pointed 
out " St. Croix monster. And to think that down in Florida 
I caught a sea bass that weighed a hundred and " 

"To say nothing of the trout you got at every cast out 
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West/' added Dad. "And then think of your public, and 
you're In a hell of a fix." 

It was now time to pick up Doc 5 so we started the little 
motor that had long since supplanted Kathump and hummed 
back to the landing at Marine. Doc was there. We carried 
his canoe and motor down from the barn, and the four of 
us prepared to go downstream to what Dad said was a swell 
place. 

"What kind of a fly should I use ?" Doc asked me. 

"Yellow Sally." 

"I might suggest " began Dad, but I looked at him and 
he remembered my public and said nothing further. 

"And/ 5 I added, "I would suggest going upstream instead 
of down. The fishing's better there, and, generally speak- 
ing, one would fish upstream rather than down at this time 
of year." 

"We had planned on going down " began Dad again, 
but he was promptly stared down by the rest of the party. 

Now we had the canoes loaded, the small motors at- 
tached, and away we went up the placid St. Croix, between 
the high bluffs, past the islands, for a matter of about 6 
miles. During this ride we stopped now and then to make 
a few casts in favorable spots, but without success. As the 
morning wore on, the fact that we were faced by a cloudless, 
hot day was evident, and I suggested we get some live bait 
and try still fishing in a deep hole or two when we should 
have reached our objective. So Dad and Ray got out a 
net and caught minnows, and we found some frogs along a 
mossy bank. 

Presently we reached a deep pool which looked inviting, 
and anchored. Doc and I took the minnows, Dad and Ray 
baited up with frogs. "You'll not catch much with frogs in 
this river," I pointed out, but Dad insisted he and Ray had 
made a nice catch of fish some weeks ago with frogs, and 
they overruled my advice. 
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We had been fishing only a few minutes when Ray's rod 
began to bead, and in a jiffy he had landed a wall-eyed pike 
of a good 6 pounds in weight. As he was putting him on 
ice, Dad came through with another, and his next frog 
brought up a beautiful blue channel bass of about 7 pounds 
weight. 

This excitement was hardly over when Uppgren, picking 
up his fly rod, made a single cast toward some bushes, and 
darned if he didn't get hold of a bass of 2 or 3 pounds, 
which made a beautiful fight. Dad in the meantime had 
picked up another pike or so, and, if I'm not mistaken, a 
couple of bass. 

All this happened in the space of not more than fifteen 
minutes* 

In the meantime, what was happening in our boat? 

We had cast our minnows out, and almost immediately I 
felt a valiant pull on my line. This was about the time Dad 
landed his first fish, and I made known that mine would un- 
doubtedly be larger. But the next instant I realized that mine 
was, indeed, larger, and that its presence in the river was due 
to lumbering operations some years before. In short, I 
had a log. 

About this time Doc hooked a similar monster, and for 
several minutes we were busy maneuvering. Our next efforts 
brought us similar luck, and in all I think I hooked five logs 
in rapid succession. Between logs Doc caught a small pike 
which had a frog in its mouth, it having evidently just 
escaped Dad's hook. 

Dad and Ray were announcing they had enough fish, and 
did we care to go ashore for lunch. We agreed, being out 
of bait anyway, and Doc began to hoist anchor. But the 
anchor, naturally enough, was caught between two logs and 
refused to budge, and Uppgren retrieved it only after some 
half hour's work with the other canoe. 

We made a fire and enjoyed our lunch in the shade of 
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huge trees, during which time Doc and I each made a cast 
for good luck and each caught a snag, and Ray made a similar 
cast and caught a huge dogfish. 

During this luncheon period we took pictures of the fish, 
and Dad and Ray invited us to stand beside them also, as 
though we had helped catch them, but we explained that we 
were willing to take our hard luck, 

"Pike, of course, are easily caught/' I pointed out to Dad, 
"and, although not gamy, are good eating. Now take the 
trout out in Jackson's Hole " 

"And take your public," added Dad with a courage in- 
duced by the backing of a presentable string of fish to his 
credit, and if I'm not mistaken I caught him in a wink at Ray. 

"Game fish are game fish," I maintained, "and the pike is 
not one of them. In this country it's the bass and the musky, 
and in Florida the sea bass, and in Jackson's " 

"You were fishing only for bass and musky when you 
caught all those logs, I suppose," suggested Dad. 

"Don't be so sarcastic," I growled. "I've caught musky." 
And I related my experience with a 16-pound musky I had 
caught some years before. I also spoke of musky lures and 
bass baits, and thus the luncheon period passed. 

After lunch Doc and I decided to start floating down the 
river, whipping the cut banks and sloughs, while Dad and 
Uppgren decided to try the pool once more with bait. 

Doc and I fished industriously under the hot sun. Down 
a winding slough we drifted, out onto the main river, down 
another slough, into the river again. We got one or two 
weak rises. Then it occurred to us that, after all, there 
was no use fishing with spinners or flies in mid-afternoon, so 
we tried still fishing. But at this, likewise, we had no luck. 

It was getting late. I had to catch a train for Chicago 
early in the evening, so we turned on the motor and enjoyed 
a ride down the river. As we spun along it occurred to me 
that the St. Croix, beautiful though it is, had lost its fishing 
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charm. A few pike t a couple of bass and still Dad fished 
the stream religiously every week-end, always hoping for the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow* I had introduced 
him to the river myself, weaning him away from a lake to 
which he was wedded, some fourteen years ago, and, although 
I had wandered, he had stuck to it ever since. 

A bend of the river, and the landing place at Marine was 
before us. Doc and I unloaded the canoe, and had packed 
everything in his car when we heard the purr of a motor up- 
stream and saw Dad and Ray coming down at us. 

As they approached I could see something extraordinary 
was in the air* Ray tried his best to smother his grin. Dad 
puffed vigorously at his pipe. 

When they drew in I saw that Ray's clothing was wet, 
and at this moment Dad gave way and began to prattle 
something utterly unintelligible, and then, of course, Doc 
and I saw the fish in the boat. He wasn't in the ice chest, 
for he was too large for it. He was in the bottom of the 
canoe, secured by all the rope and cord available, and no 
wonder, for he was the largest musky I had ever seen un- 
mounted, and of the black-spotted type, as beautiful a fish 
as any that swims in fresh water. 

I'll make no effort here to quote Dad. In fact, not until 
he had written me his second letter describing the battle, 
some two weeks later, was I able to get it exactly straight. 
It seems they were fishing with frogs, and as Uppgren cast 
there was a swirl and his frog was gone. Then Dad cast, 
and the fish missed his. But an instant later he had it, and 
Dad's line was cutting the water taut as a bowstring, and 
headed for the Gulf of Mexico. 

The next few moments are rather obscure. But it seems 
the fish cleared the water three times (Or was it four? It 
seems to me this varies) and circled the boat at great speed. 
Uppgren had recognized the fish as a big musky, had calmly 
assembled his gaff, and made full preparations as they drifted 
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downstream and Dad fought the piscatorial battle of his 
career. 

But it was soon evident that the canoe was too small for 
Its present load, plus the probable addition. So a beaching 
was effected, and the balance of the fight took place from 
dry land. And now the tired fish was brought closer, and 
Dad and Uppgren were each giving the other directions in 
rapid succession, and each was Ignoring those of the other, 
and In fact the fish was perhaps the coolest customer there, 
even though going to certain death. 

Eventually, the fish was close enough and Uppgren threw 
himself Into the river and gaffed him. (Or else he first 
gaffed him and then jumped in. This is obscure. He's not 
positive just how he got ducked. ) At any rate the fish was 
on the ground on top of Uppgren no, Uppgren was on top 
the fish and soon he had a pistol shot through what brain 
a musky can boast, and St. Crolx history was made; the sec- 
ond musky that we ever had heard of being taken, and Dad 
had something to recount for the rest of his life, and Mother 
had something to listen to the rest of hers* 

He weighed just over twenty-six pounds. Anyway we got 
the fish into Uppgren's car, with Dad mounting guard over it. 

"Speaking of fishing in the St. Croix," he said slowly as 
we all looked on, "you should use a Gray Hackle fly." 

We nodded in unison. 

"And it's best to fish downstream at this time of year." 

We made a note of this. 

"And frogs are better than minnows. 1 ' 

I gulped, but agreed. 

"Still," I put in, "out in Jackson's Hole I've caught" 

But nobody was listening to me. 



BIG BOY OF BEAR CREEK BURNS * 

BY S. OMAR BARKER 

ELLIOTT first saw the Big Boy when he was riding his 
cattle range in late August. He came upon him suddenly 
in one of the little bench-glade burns at the head of Middle 
Bear Creek. The huge velvet antlers looked like a clumpy 
rocking-chair on the proud head. Three other bucks were 
with him big fellows, too, yet plainly mere under-lords in 
the domain of this mule deer of the upper country of New 
Mexico. 

Almost as if in challenge, the four black-tailed bucks stood 
for a moment watching the horseback intruder who had rid- 
den upon them as they licked at salt he had left for his cattle. 
Then three of them the three smaller ones took several 
high, half-frightened leaps toward the timber and stopped, 
ready to run swiftly to its dark green haven of safety in a 
second. But the Big Boy stood a moment longer gazing at 
the man before he turned and walked in dignified delibera- 
tion to the edge of the green fir timber and disappeared. 

"Just wait, doggone your old hide," said the cowboy softly. 
u ril see you again when the deer season opens 1" 

But he saw him twMe before then once at the timber's 
edge on Spring Mountain and again at the big burn at the 
head of the Hollinger. Both times there was a challenge 
in the big fellow's apparent self-confidence, though when the 
mountaineer slipped off his horse as if to shoot, just to see 
what would happen, the great antlers went up in one swift, 
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majestic swing and swift, long leaps soon carried the gray- 
brown body out of sight in the timber. 

"You're my buck, Big Boy!" exclaimed Elliott. It was 
the biggest mule deer he had ever seen. "I'll get you this 
fall s or no deer at all P 5 

Early on the morning of November 10, the first day of 
the deer season, Elliott saddled old Sorrel at his tentless 
outdoor camp in the canyon above the box on the Hollinger* 
He mounted and trailed daylight up the steep slopes to the 
Aspen Saddle, a deep crease in the Beaver Creek-Hollinger 
Ridge. He was headed for the big burn, the upper country 
and the big deer. 

In the Saddle a big buck had trailed across to the spruce 
timber westward the night before, dragging his feet in 
the few splotches of six-inch snow left from a storm the 
week before. The hunter studied the track critically. Ob- 
viously it was that of a large chwato, as the Mexes call them, 
but not that of the Big Boy of Bear Creek. It was never- 
theless an alluring chance, for the track, only a few hours 
old, led ofi into snow-covered timber country with occasional 
parks and burns, where a careful pussy-footer could almost 
certainly get a shot. 

But any and all bucks in the woods were safe that day, so 
far as Elliott was concerned, except the Big Boy, or one that 
would match him in size. He turned on up the point toward 
the big burn. Dozens of fresh deer tracks, mostly the dainty 
stoppings of does and fawns, criss-crossed the trail. 

In a cove off to the south, spotted with young Alpine firs 
among the old burn logs, and visf ^ from the trail, he 
sighted the unmistakable gray-brown shape of a deer's hind 
quarters. The rest of the animal was hidden behind clumpy 
fir trees. 

Almost at the same instant he saw, melted out to startling 
hugeness in the sunny-slope snow at his feet, tHe footprint 
of a big buck. The track was old four or five days perhaps 
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but it looked like the Big Boy's, and it was headed 
into the cove where he could see part of a motionless 
deer right now ! Could It be that he had ridden thus quickly 
and easily within fine shooting range of his specially chosen 
game? 

The hunter knew that it was not unusual for lone bucks to 
locate in some cove with a buck-brush slope or timbered 
ridge near by and literally make themselves at home there 
for a week or ten days at a time, not ranging more than a 
quarter of a mile from their midday and midnight beds. It 
would not be impossible not even improbable that one 
might find the Big Boy domiciled here in the well sheltered 
cove where his track led. But somehow the hind quarters 
he could see did not look big enough. 

Nevertheless he dismounted, raised his rifle in readiness 
to shoot, and then whistled shrilly. The deer did not move. 
Evidently he had already heard the clank of old SorrePs 
shoes as he had approached up the rocky trail. Evidently, 
too, he considered himself reasonably well hidden in the fir 
clump, for he did not move even upon a repetition of the 
whistle. 

Southwestward the snow-painted dome of old Elk Moun- 
tain had begun to pink in the rays of the great red sun, roll- 
ing ponderously up out of the plains out east. The thump- 
ing snap of a rifle shot rang out dully from off toward the 
head of the Hollinger, perhaps even at the south end of 
the big burn. Elliott heard it and realized that others beside 
himself had got out early. Could it be that somebody else 
had beaten him to the big buck he sought ? Or was this he 
in the cove? He had better lose no more time I 

Swiftly he circled around the head of the cove, his eyes 
unwaveringly upon the motionless deer except for occasional 
glances down to choose footing on the loggy hillside. Sud- 
denly the buck seemed to realize that he was not so well 
hidden after all. He leaped like a flash of brownish light 
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Into the fir clump, out of sight. Elliott glimpsed antlers in 
the movement, but Ms experienced eyes noted too that the 
movement was hardly that of an extremely large buck. 

In another jiffy the frightened deer, now bent on escape, 
passed in two lightning-swift leaps across a scant opening 
at the brink of the fir ridge beyond. The hunter had not 
even time to try to shoot. But he breathed a sigh of relief, 
for he had seen that the escaping deer was not the Big Boy. 

He mounted and resumed the trail up the point. Almost 
at the very top of the ridge, just before reaching the big 
burn, a narrow strip of fir and spruce timber crawls up a 
side ridge from the south and reaches a slim, dark fingei 
across the top of the main ridge to make contact with a tim- 
bered hollow on the head of South Beaver Creek, 

In the tree-shadowed patches of snow in this finger, Elliott 
found again the swagger-toe track of the big buck he sought. 
This time it was fresher, perhaps only two or three days old. 
It was headed down the edge of the timber on the south 
slope, but the drag-footed, meandering course it laid out 
was significant to the hunter. It meant that the buck was 
not traveling but just moseying around not far from his 
"location, 51 undoubtedly some rocky point and sunny cove 
in the big burn, with timber not too far off. 

Elliott tied old Sorrel securely to a tree so that he was 
hidden in the timber. He kicked off his chaps, changed the 
little lunch-sack from the saddle to his belt and pad-footed 
carefully down through the finger of timber where it bulges 
out a little into the southeast lower corner of the big burn. 
The real hunt had begun. 

Seventy-five, perhaps eighty, or even ninety years ago the 
extensive south-sloping ridges and draws up where the Hol- 
linger-Beaver Creek Ridge merges into the massive north- 
and-south main range of the Sangre de Cristos were black 
with a heavy cover of tall Engleman spruce and Alpine fir. 
Today they are gray with the barrenness of dead timber, a 
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little of It standing starkly in the whistling wind but most 
of It fallen and crisscrossed like a million spilled matches, 

Here indeed is the deep-seared brand of a forest fire whose 
date not even the old-timers remember. Green timber, per- 
haps through the mercy of changing winds or of deep-drifted 
snows, was left to surround the denuded area. Scattered 
thinly here and there upon It are young spruces ten to twenty 
years old, valiant little outposts striving to retimber the 
nakedness that was a mountain of black-green velvet. There 
Is grass among the dead gray trunks and some little stumpy 
shrubs that the deer are fond of. This Is the Bear Creek 
Burns. 

Snow makes it a glimmering waste, where every gray- 
brown tree trunk with sprangling root-branches In the air 
is fantastically like the antlered head of a buck, raised and 
looking. It Is not an easy place to see deer at a distance, 
even when they are "in sight," unless they are moving; and 
If they are moving, it usually means that they have spotted 
you and are on their way. 

Elliott came out and walked warily Into a lower arm of the 
burn. He stood motionless, looking. Five or six hundred 
yards across a deep draw that ran up northward at his right, 
almost to the top of the ridge, he could see, on the snow- 
covered slope, a myriad of criss-crossing tracks which, at 
that distance looked fresh, and large. At his feet were the 
prints of the Big Boy's hoofs, not more than two days old. 

Evidently deer big deer were using the burn. It 
seemed too early yet for the bucks to have gone to the timber 
for their day snooze. Somewhere in the burn would be, 
almost certainly, the Big Boy. 

Another shot spanged somewhere over beyond Blue Rock 
Point, perhaps in the western edge of the burn about a mile 
away. High up on the point the hunter saw a speck of move- 
ment. Then, on the sky-line, the form of a big buck, gray 
as the gray logs all around him* Elliott's rifle went up 
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involuntarily, but not only was the distance too great half 
a mile or more but somehow, big as he was, the buck did 
not look familiar enough to be the Big Boy. He seemed 
grayer, yet at that distance, against a deep blue sky . . . 

Before the hunter could decide, the antlered deer had 
turned and walked out of sight over the point toward where 
the shot had sounded. Evidently he had not been disturbed 
by it. Elliott walked rapidly, his eyes scanning the stretches 
of open slopes before him, out to the bench that brinked the 
long draw. He resolved to half hurry over the next point 
before the deer he had seen would be likely to have reached 
the green timber beyond the next cove. 

A hundred and fifty yards out he stopped suddenly and 
dropped behind a windfall of dead logs. Far up the draw at 
his right, where it coved out at the head, there were deer 
moving, a thousand yards or more away. He raised his head 
cautiously from behind the windfall, straining his eyes to 
identify the animals among the gray logs. One two- 
three four. 

Two of them might be does. At that distance he could 
not see horns on them. One, leading off toward the timber 
at a leisurely walk, was plainly a buck. Lagging behind 
there could be no question about it this time was the Big 
Boy he had first seen that August day on Bear Creek. 
Browner, almost reddish, bigger, somehow more majestic 
than the others, there could be no doubt it was he. 

Elliott had killed more deer than he could remember, but 
a tremor of excitement surged into his veins now. The four 
apparently had not seen him. Nevertheless they were mov- 
ing with tantalizing rapidity toward the black timber not 
more than 250 yards beyond them. Through with the morn- 
ing's feeding, they were bound unhurriedly but definitely for 
the timber, where they could find hidden spots to doze in 
until evening. 

It was too far to shoot with any chance of success. 
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Between hunter and deer lay sheer open barrenness except for 
the fallen dead timber. If he crawled, his progress would 
be too slow to get him within range before they reached the 
timber. If he should attempt to walk upright toward them, 
they would see him in the first twenty steps and probably 
run for It. 

Ordinarily it would not be so bad even to let them reach 
the timber he could trail them in the snow and possibly 
pussy-foot himself to a shot there but today there were 
other hunters in the woods and the bucks were headed In the 
general direction of the last shot he had heard. Somebody 
else might blunder Into them perhaps, and either get his 
buck or give the lordly old fellow such a scare as would make 
it almost Impossible to stalk him thereafter. If he wanted 
that buck, he must get him before he reached the timber. 
Action ! 

Swiftly he crawled straight back on his track until over 
the bulge of the bench, practically out of sight of the deer. 
There he rose to his feet, stooped half over behind the 
fallen timber, but keeping where he could see the moving 
deer now and then. By hurrying he might be able to sneak 
over the top of the main ridge to the north and use it for 
cover to get within a few hundred yards. But to do so he 
must cover more than half a mile before the deer reached the 
timber, and he must pussy-foot every bit of it, keeping both 
hidden and silent. He glued his eyes upon the quarry and 
started half running up the slope, for all the world like a 
cat sneak-footing out of mischief. 

Elliott was moving thus when Jimmy and I, emerging from 
the timber a little above where he had come out, saw him. 
He was headed almost straight toward me, but his eyes were 
turned on more important figures, invisible from where we 
stood. We, of course, had not seen the bucks, nor did we 
see them, but we hankered to know what was up, realizing, 
of course, by his actions that he had something located. 
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We had agreed that all signalling on this hunt should be 
cow- or calf -mooing, since the deer were used to such sounds 
up here. I mooed softly* Elliott paid no heed. He was 
turning gradually away from me now and up the hill toward 
Jimmy. Jimmy mooed. I whistled, not too loudly. Then 
I started to follow him and called again. I made a little 
snowball and threw it so that it landed near him. But he 
kept on, fast disappearing over the hill a perfect example 
of total concentration. 

He passed Jimmy not forty feet away and did not hear 
him nor see him ! We feared spoiling his game, so did not 
urge the matter by calling any louder, though both of us 
snickered to see the strange sight of a man running sidewise, 
stooped half to the ground, his body headed north and his 
eyes almost west, hopping as silently as a cat over fallen 
logs, so intent upon something just over the rise which we 
could not see that I doubted whether even a firecracker would 
have distracted his attention. 

We started to follow, but the pace was stiff and we feared 
we might frighten whatever he was stalking probably only 
a lone buck anyway. Up at the top of the ridge he stopped 
suddenly, peeled off his leather jacket, a knitted sweater, his 
lunch-sack and gloves evidently for lighter going and dis- 
appeared over the hill. Jimmy and I laughed quietly. We 
dropped back down the slope and started across the draw at 
its lower end, so as to be out of sight of whatever he might 
have seen up in the cove and yet where we might be in shoot- 
ing range if he started anything our way. Meanwhile, un- 
known to us, four bucks were ambling leisurely toward the 
timber, as unaware of our presence as we were of theirs I 

Elliott, still pussy-footing with the speed of a trotting 
horse, circled over the ridge to the point where it flattened 
out and offered no more cover. The deer were still about 
six hundred yards away, and now had only about one hundred 
and fifty yards to go to the timber. But they were at the 
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bottom of a steep little Incline, and three of them, including 
the Big Boy, had stopped momentarily. They were looking 
searchingly in Elliott's direction. Some faint hint of danger 
had reached them. 

The hunter dropped to his stomach and wriggled like a 
crippled snake across the rocky point toward them, the fallen 
logs hiding him and the rocks, swept bare by the wind, "un- 
hiding" him that is to say, taking the hide off. All at once 
he emerged at a little break-off of shale rock. Unexpected 
barrenness stretched straight In front of him. 

At the same instant the biggest of the four bucks, lagging 
a little behind, raised his great head sharply and looked. He 
stamped one foot impatiently. He had glimpsed the crawl- 
Ing figure, but could not make It out again, since It had stopped 
stone-still. Nevertheless the Big Boy took a couple of leaps 
up the steep slant toward the timber and trotted a step or 
two before he stopped. Should he run on to safety? He 
waited defiantly. 

The hunter remained motionless. The buck was still a 
good 450 yards away and obviously had seen him. If he 
moved into a position to shoot, a few swift jumps might 
carry the game out of sight before he could fire effectively. 
On the other hand, the buck would soon be in the timber 
anyway. If he could only place a first bullet (if not a hit) 
where it would confuse him, or turn him back, then he might 
have a little time for judging his range. 

Somehow the great buck, so defiantly tame last summer, 
seemed almost to remember the hunter's challenge and be- 
came suddenly keen and wildly, wisely wary, even at this 
great distance. But as he turned for another leap up the 
hill the hunter rolled swiftly sidewise to the cover of two 
crisscrossed dead logs and crawled under until he was back 
of them. Again the Big Boy stopped, for even turned away, 
as he had been, he seemed to have glimpsed the movement. 

But now the hunter could move without being seen. 
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Swiftly he laid out a handful of cartridges, resolved to start 
shooting and shoot every shell he had, if it took that many, 
to get the Big Boy. At least he would shoot until the buck 
was out of sight. The distance he could hardly guess In the 
brilliant glare of sun and snow. In the deceptive clearness 
of the high mountain air. That It was more than four hun- 
dred yards he was certain. 

Elliott sat back against a log and rested his rifle on Ms 
knees. The buck had started to move again, walking this 
time. Crack! The rifle shot sounded like the feeble ping 
of a popgun here in the great open barrenness of the burn. 
He felt almost as if it were a futile toy In his hands. But 
while he did not see the bullet strike, all three of the deer 
In the rear stopped and jumped sldewise and back in con- 
fusion. 

The Big Boy snorted, but instead of running up the hill 
took a sudden leap back down it. As the hunter had hoped, 
in case of a miss, the first shot was high. The fourth buck, 
leading from the first, had been in front of the bullet and 
now started in long leaps toward the timber. The others 
hesitated, and then started to follow. 

Ping! . . . Ping! Again they paused, confused. But 
the three shots had registered no hit, nor could Elliott see 
In the snow where his shots were landing. The tales of heart- 
center shots at 400 and 500 yards are numerous. Try it 
yourself sometime when you must estimate your distance 
across a snow-covered cove of gray dead timber in the dis- 
tance-less dry atmosphere of 11,000 feet altitude of New 
Mexico, and when you cannot see where your shots are 
striking. 

Once more the Big Boy started walking hurriedly toward 
the timber, now only a mere forty yards away from him. 
Ping! Not hit. Elliott reloaded, for his magazine carried 
but three. 

Ping! Ah, just under him 1 This time he would know 
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where to aim. The Big Boy was moving, a mere walk. He 
was almost broadside now as he slanted the slope toward 
where Ms next in command had disappeared. The two 
smaller bucks trotted erratically behind him. 

Doggone, but this gun sounded like a mere toy, somehow ! 
At least he would keep on shooting. Was the Big Boy to get 
away from him thus, well frightened for a whole ten-day 
season of difficult hunting after this all-but-perfect job of 
swift stalking? If he could only bring blood for trailing! 
He pulled the trigger now with a confident finger. 

Ping! The big brown body fiinched ever so slightly. The 
experienced hunter himself cannot tell you just what It is that 
tells him so definitely when a mule deer is hit, yet somehow 
he knows. Often it is but the slightest flinch, especially if 
the bullet has done better than merely to crack a leg bone 
or crease the top of a neck. And now, even in the eye- 
blinding glare of 450 yards of pattern-work snow and gray 
logs, Elliott saw that he had hit. 

Suddenly, the Big Boy swung his Head and leaped for the 
timber. At its very edge he stopped in a strange, low-headed 
posture and stood stone-still, looking neither to right nor 
left. Elliott slipped from behind his camouflage of logs and 
crawled rapidly on his hands and knees. Fifty yards . . . 
seventy-five ... a hundred. The buck did not move. 
... A hundred and fifty . . . the big buck saw him 
and moved again, not twice his length, to the timber's edge. 
Ping! 

Frantically the antlered Big Boy of the Bear Creek Burns 
leaped high into the cover of the fir timber and disappeared. 
The two smaller bucks followed when they saw a man rise 
up from the ground on the slope across the draw and start 
toward them. But they did not go far. In dazed puzzle- 
ment they stopped to watch their over-lord, master of the 
Sangre de Cristo deer range, standing above a pool of 
blood in a fringe glade of the range-top timber. Nor did 
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they run and leave him until the hunter, hurrying to complete 
his kill, sent a bullet his eighth Into the Big Boy's neck, 
bringing him down. 

The first hit had cut through the lower part of the neck 
a mortal wound. The second had broken a hind leg. 

"Pretty soft!" said some of the town sportsmen when 
they had a look at the first day's kill. "Pretty soft for you 
birds living up there in the mountains and getting the big 
ones located and tamed before the season opens ! You ought 
to be ashamed!" 

But the mountaineer hunter wasn't. Remembering the 
desperately hurried, running, crawling, hiding, pussy-footing 
stalk he had made, the 450-yard shooting he had done, not 
to mention the resistance of temptation to be content with 
smaller bucks earlier in the day which he had successfully 
resisted, he was indeed somewhat proud. True, it had been 
a ten-o'clock-the-first-morning kill, but the three- or four- 
hour hunt had carried as many thrills in it and had required 
as much effort and skill as if it had taken three days. 

Getting the big ones Is, to me, always thrilling. Picking 
a big one, working hard and fast to get him, and bagging 
him the first day furnishes the most satisfactory thrill of all, 
according to Elliott, who is, incidentally, my brother. At 
least that's the way he feels about bagging the Big Boy of 
the Bear Creek Burns. And I, who got mine that year on 
the sixth day, don't blame him ! 
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BY A. R. BEVEKLEY-GIDDINGS 

AN indeterminate morning had given place to an un- 
settled afternoon, and the chenier lay somber and bleak be- 
neath a dour sky. From beyond the wall of the swamp 
forest came the incessant alarm of many mallards, wind- 
borne to our ears across a half mile of forest with incredible 
clearness. The bayou, without its consort the sun, was life- 
less, save for dull catspaws created by fitful gusts. The 
mocking-birds were hushed ; the marsh-hawks, volplaning on 
widespread wings, gradually disappeared from the sky. 
Only a lone buzzard, sailing in wide circles overhead, evi- 
denced its imperturbability. 

A mutter of winter thunder came from the south, and the 
dark sky was slashed by a jagged streak of lightning. Sud- 
den, disturbing quiet descended, endured for a minute or 
two and then was shattered as the storm flung its reverberant 
voice across the bowed tips of live-oak and cypress, and a 
deluge of rain descended. 

Shrill and clear above the clamor of the elements carne a 
boy's voice: "Ho, M'sieu Cap'nl" 

I rushed hastily to the bayou. A small Cajan youngster 
sat in the tiniest pirogue that I have ever seen, a thing so 
small and unstable that assuredly the flutter of a passing 
butterfly's wings must capsize it. He was clinging desper- 
ately to a cypress knee, half blinded by the sheet of rain and 
all but choked by the violence of the wind. He looked up 
as I crashed through the underbrush, shook the water from 
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his eyes, and started a profane exclamation of disgust which 
was snatched from his lips by the howling gale. 

"Ho, M'sieu Cap'n," he gurgled, shielding his mouth with 
his hand, "she's wet, yes I" 

"Ho, Etienne I" I shouted in reply. "Give me your hand I" 

I pulled him ashore, a little fellow of perhaps twelve or 
thirteen, dressed in a faded blue shirt and torn knickers 
which had once been his father's overalls and as such had 
received their meed of wear. His feet were bare, and on 
his head was the tattered and shapeless remains of an ancient 
straw hat. Nevertheless he was a handsome little chap with 
a wonderfully engaging smile. His conversation was rather 
liberally besprinkled with forcible and somewhat unusual 
profanity, but it left his lips in such a naiVe manner that no 
one could take offence nor even the most pious feel that he 
was endangering his soul, 

We raced across the inundated field to the ancient dwell- 
ing which, dilapidated though it was, possessed a fireplace 
and offered better shelter than did my forlorn and dripping 
tent, now the center of a pond upon which floated desolately 
the charred remains of our last night's campfire. These 
torrential Louisiana downpours set at naught any efforts we 
were able or willing to make in the way of drainage. 

"So," Etienne said disgustedly when we had reached the 
house, "dis is weather, eh? Man, it's a wonder yo' are not 
drown'. Never have I seen such a wet Decembah, me. 
Where are Alcide and t' Papa?" 

I was saved explanation by the appearance of my rotund 
henchman who, followed by Papa Letellier, was hastening 
toward us from the sloop, burdened with food stuffs. Etienne 
told me, as he watched them approach, that he had come 
down to guide the Papa on the duck shoot scheduled for the 
morrow, and profanely voiced his belief that the coldest 
weather of the year was in prospect. 

The Papa burst into the house, growling and shaking 
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himself like some great and disgruntled mastiff. The re- 
semblance struck Etlenne suddenly, and he laughed aloud. 

"Eh," the Papa said severely, u yo* have come foh once 
on time, boy. Yo* mus' have met no one to bedevil, else yo ? 
would be late. One day somebody wham yo* britches foh 
yo* yes." 

Etlenne, secure in the knowledge of the Papa's easy-going 
nature, only widened his grin at this tirade. A moment later 
Alcide, who had stopped at the tent en route, dashed in 
spluttering. 

"M'sieu Cap'n, mah frien'," he said when he had recovered 
a measure of his breath, "night is comin' on fas'. Do we all 
hont t' duck in t' mawnin' ?" 

"The four of us, Alcide," I returned. "Why?" 

"Because I jus' fin' out dat dere is but one pirogue in t' 
ditch. We have to get another from t' barn tonight if we 
are t j mak 5 t' early start in mawnin'. One hour it will 
take us to drag dat dam' pirogue to watah," 

There was nothing left to do but don my oilskins, take up 
a flashlight, and follow Alcide into the fast-gathering dusk. 
The wind, now in the northeast, continued its violence with 
no sign of abatement. 

From among the three pirogues resting on trestles in the 
barn we chose the largest, a symmetrical cypress dugout of 
wide beam and shallow draft weighing about one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. Under one of the trestles there 
was a crude carriage consisting of a rough frame, two bar- 
row wheels and an axle, used for wheeling pirogues to and 
from the ditch. To this we securely lashed the dugout. 

The ditch began a quarter mile directly to the rear of the 
shed. There was no connecting path, and if there had been 
we could not have followed it, so wild and black had the 
evening become. We stumbled forward over the rough field, 
Alcide at the bow and I pushing behind, while the wind 
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whipped the cold drizzle into our faces and almost choked 
us with its violence. 

Before we had traversed half the distance we lost our 
bearings completely. Alcide, coming suddenly to the brink 
of a drainage ditch, lost his balance and, in a frantic endeavor 
to save himself a ducking, clutched the pirogue's bow and 
pulled the whole thing in after him. Fortunately he escaped 
injury, but we were a full half hour In dragging the dugout 
and carriage to the opposite bank. 

A reconnaissance with the flashlight showed that we had 
been bearing too much to the right. We changed our course, 
proceeded carefully, and eventually found the ditch after a 
hard struggle through a belt of underbrush and briers. We 
discovered on the bank, tucked under a heavy tarpaulin, six 
dozen decoys arranged in four assorted units of eighteen. 
Two of these units containing a preponderance of canvas- 
backs and redheads we packed into the pirogue, returning 
then wearily to the shack. 

The Papa, Alcide and Etienne elected to sleep in the sloop. 
Refusing to join them in a game of cards before turning in, 
I went at once to my cot. Deep sleep came immediately. 
I am certain that I scarcely moved until Etienne's thunder- 
ing knock fell upon my ears the following morning. 

The door being unfastened, Etienne flung it open to admit 
his own small person and a blast of raw, rain-laden air. He 
lighted the lantern, yawned hugely twice and turned to me. 

"She continue to rain, M'sieu," he said cheerfully, seeing 
that I was awake. "Man, I tell you, she's plenty coF on the 
marsh today yes." 

He placed the lantern on the table and set about building 
a fire while I struggled out of bed and pulled on my clothing. 
It was just four-thirty o'clock. The wind still moaned 
drearily in the eaves and dashed a drizzling rain against the 
window panes. The cold was penetrating { my teeth chat- 
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tered volubly and my fingers, ere I had finished lacing my 
boots, were numb. 

I was about to ask Etienne if he had aroused Alclde and 
the Papa when they entered, the former bearing a large 
plate of sandwiches. Our coffee was soon ready, and we 
sat down to breakfast before the open fire. 

We stepped out Into a wild morning, black as the pit and 
as filled with weird meanings, just such a day as might occur 
a thousand miles to the north. Certainly it was somewhat 
incongruous in this semi-tropical land; and though we wel- 
comed it, nevertheless our ears were tingling and our hands 
icy before we reached the ditch and the shelter of the swamp. 

Etienne installed the Papa in the middle of the smaller 
pirogue and pushed off. I found Alcide a seat on an empty 
shell box placed amidships in the cypress dugout and, after 
cautioning him to remain quiet, paddled after Etienne. 
Alcide was a notoriously poor pirogue man. 

The ditch, while opulent from the long downpour, was 
but six feet wide, and the summer's luxuriant growth of 
weeds, briers and underbrush formed a series of barriers 
which delayed our progress considerably. The smart whip- 
back of a brier can inflict a painful scratch upon one's face 
or hands. But such is the enchantment which dwells in the 
pursuit of wildfowl that we minded this not at all and no 
orchestra could be so welcome to us as the mournful dirge 
of the wind in the tips of cypress and tupelo. 

Where the swamp gave place to marsh we found a portage 
of seventy-five feet awaiting us. We dragged the pirogues 
with little difficulty over the intervening muck and launched 
them again into another and narrower ditch. Here the full 
force of the wind caught us abeam, and despite our best 
efforts we were thrown continually against the right bank, 
this chafing rendering our progress excruciatingly slow. 

We barely crawled along the waterway, battling strenu- 
ously for every yard of progress. Our relief was great when 
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we came at length to a cane-bordered Inlet where we were 
partially protected from the biting blasts, for now the rain 
had subsided. 

Ten or fifteen minutes of this fairly easy voyaging ensued; 
then Etienne suddenly stopped. I pulled up beside him and 
he shouted that we were about to enter the big pond and di- 
rected me to keep at his heels. I confess I was somewhat 
doubtful of his ability to find the blinds in the pitchy black- 
ness, for as yet the eastern sky showed not the faintest tinge 
of light. But rather than resort to tedious questioning, I 
signified my intention of following closely, and he bent again 
to his paddle. 

We soon became cognizant of the fact that we had entered 
a sizable body of water, for the waves were running high, 
much to the discomforture of my passenger, who evinced a 
very noticeable restlessness. However, follow Etienne I 
must and drove forward, praying that the Fight pirogue pos- 
sessed a seaworthiness which would carry us through. 

I need not have been apprehensive.^ The cypress dugout 
possessed an affinity with water, as Indeed it should, having 
its conception and securing its growth in that element/* It 
floated as buoyantly as a duck, and in time we reached with- 
out mishap a dark peninsula of cane. Just off Its ragged point 
Etienne stopped and directed me to our blind. It was merely 
a narrow passage in the heavy cane which covered the ex- 
treme end of the peninsula and of sufficient length only to 
conceal the pirogue. 

We set out our wooden decoys directly in front of the 
blind. I handed the flashlight to Etienne, who paddled on, 
leaving the shivering Papa's hoarse and belated roar of 
"Good shootln', mah frien'sl" in his wake. 

We pushed hurriedly into the brake, anxious to be out of 
the stinging cold. There the wind played melancholy airs 
in the tips of the cane with a graded rise and diminution of 
tone which encompassed all but an octave. A pallid gray 
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spread reluctantly In the eastern sky, forlornly ushering in 
the day. The pond took on an indistinct and gloomy shape, 
the bordering cane standing darkly against the wan dawning. 

Wings whistled in the gloom above us; ducks splashed 
heavily among our decoys. Under this stimuli we arose 
palpitant. (Who can fathom the irresistible lure of w^ater- 
fowl curving into the decoys at break of a wild day?| At 
that moment I felt a vast satisfaction such as I never ex- 
perienced save on the marsh. I had the curious feeling that 
this should be the ultimate reward of mundane struggle a 
prolonged sojourn in and near the fragrant marshland. 

Red touched the east, and the light grew stronger. I 
moved Alcide into the bow of the pirogue where his move- 
ments would be less restricted, and bent back the cane. As 
I turned to my seat I heard the click of a closing breech and 
glanced around in time to see my companion sight carefully 
along the barrels and press the trigger. I heard the spatter 
of lead on the wooden decoys and arose to see a disheveled 
canvasback floating belly-up eighteen or twenty yards away. 
He had shot at sitting fowl. 

"So Alcide, n I said sadly, "you shoot at sitting birds. 
A fine sportsman, you." 

Alcide had the grace to look ashamed. 

"True, I fohget, M'sieu," he said, apparently penitent. 

However, he did not deceive me ; I understood his view- 
point, though I could not condone it. What were a few 
birds more or less in these tens of thousands? What dif- 
ference how they were secured? There had always been 
an abundance In southern Louisiana ; more now than ever, it 
seemed to him, since the Migratory Bird Treaty and the 
abolishment of market hunting. He could see absolutely 
no reason for being so scrupulous and really considered what 
we term sportsmanship to be a mere affectation. 

The report of his gun was followed by a cannonading from 
Etienne's blind on the farthest shore of the pond. It was 
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light enough for us to see the rafted ducks in the center arise 
suddenly In a cloud and separate in all directions. 

"Mark right!" I warned Alcide. 

A small lock of black ducks (ringbills) swept past the 
blind like so many bullets, to curve into the wind just over 
the decoys. Alcide took the shot as they came in and tumbled 
one over with the first barrel, missing with the second. He 
had scarcely reloaded when we spotted seven large ducks 
coming in from the pond's center toward our decoys. 

"Canard cheval (canvasbacks) !" Alcide whispered. 

We arose together as the flock swung in to reconnoiter 
the decoys. A fat duck fell to the first barrel of my twenty- 
bore, but at the report the remainder of the flock turned 
down-wind with marvelous celerity and were swept away 
by the gale. I sent an ineffectual charge after them to speed 
them on their way, Alcide had missed with both barrels 
and disconsolately resumed his seat. 

Above a wind-bowed island of cane, three black spots, 
rapidly increasing in size, showed against the sullen sky. I 
reached over to warn Alcide, and as I did so he suddenly 
leaped to his feet and put two charges into a large flock of 
canvasbacks which had appeared, unnoticed by me, from the 
left. Though I was totally unprepared, I managed to pull 
down another nice duck from the skies. Alcide had scored 
with each barrel clean kills both which restored his com- 
placency, though I had an uncharitable suspicion that he 
fired blindly into the flock. 

The three birds which I had discerned in the distance 
before Alcide's flock of canvasback broke in upon my ob- 
servations had swung away at the shooting. But after mak- 
ing two or three complete circles of the pond, during which 
we hugged the bottom of the pirogue, they decided with the 
well-known obstinacy of the canvasback to investigate more 
thoroughly. In behind us they came and, with the wind 
at their backs, shot over the decoys, three feathered 
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streaks flashing across the dun of the horizon. We let 
them go. 

They made another circle of a smaller diameter, crossing 
directly in front of the blind with the wind drifting them 
over the decoys in a series of erratic rises and falls. It was 
a difficult target, but fortune favored me and the rearmost 
drake dropped into the lagoon. Head buried in the water, 
he paddled furiously in a circle for a minute and then gave 
up the ghost. 

-The vanguard of a large flock of canvasbacks swept over 
the decoys from behind. At the same moment another flock, 
equally as large, swung in from across the pond. It seemed 
to us that for a space the sky was full of whistling wings and 
hurtling bodies, swerving confusedly above the blind. There 
was no possibility of missing. 

The first load from my twenty dropped two huge drakes 
at my very feet while a duck went sailing headlong Into a 
distant clump of cane. With the discharge of the second 
barrel another drake fell heavily into the decoys, splashing 
prodigiously. Two birds dropped to Alcide's twelve-bore, 
one incomer crashing into the cane within a few feet of my 
head. Three of these birds we retrieved with the aid of a 
paddle. They were all marvelously fat, weighing close upon 
four pounds each. 

I think as Alcide fondled and smoothed their wet feathers 
there came to him some inkling of that ecstasy which your 
genuine wildfowler finds in his sport. The cumulative effect 
of all things the somber marshland undulating under the 
cutting wind; the strong, pinioned legions of water-fowl dot- 
ting the stormy sky; the restless waters breaking with dull 
rhythm against the bow of the pirogue these things and 
others of a similar nature, brought to an apex by the feel 
of the symmetrical birds at his finger tips, quite overwhelmed 
his usual callousness and left him moderately receptive to 
the new ideas engendered by my little remonstrance. I think 
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he had a sudden, swift lash of those vague but compelling 
motives which make the wisest and greatest of men* as well 
as those of lesser pretensions, seek the marshes yearly and 
which are but remotely connected with killing for kill- 
ing's sake. 

The flight had lessened in our direction, though the birds 
were on the wing in other portions of the pond, as we could 
tell from the persistent booming which came from Etienne's 
blind. We were squatted, chatting, in the bottom of the 
pirogue when Alcide chanced to raise his eyes. 

"Look! In t' east!" 

His voice held a quiver, and I twisted quickly around. 
Five blue geese, flying low, were speeding down-wind and 
would, from all appearances, pass close to the blind. In 
an agony of uncertainty we watched their flight, knowing that 
the slightest deviation would carry them out of range. I 
realized that they had no interest in our decoys ; that their 
flight in our direction was solely accidental, a goose pasture 
perhaps lying beyond. On they came in V formation, long 
necks outstretched, wings beating in rhythmic sweep. 

Too eager, Alcide arose while they were still well out and 
fired both barrels. A second later I pulled on the big 
leader, who had swept within range and who was towering 
frantically. For a moment I thought I had missed and ex- 
perienced keen disappointment ; then, to my satisfaction, the 
big fellow folded his wings, pointed his head downward and 
dropped, arrow-like, to the lagoon. He was too badly 
wounded to do more than splash feebly, and I hastened to 
put him out of his misery with the contents of the remain- 
ing barrel. 

The little twenty-bore shooting the 2 24 -inch cases con- 
taining an ounce of number six shot was a continual surprise 
to me. It seemed to possess all the strength of the twelve- 
bore and demonstrated time and again that its range was 
as great. 
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Alcide's regret at having missed bagging his goose was 
very keen. He was partly compensated therefor, a few 
moments later, by taking two canvasbacks out of a Hock with 
one barrel and wounding another with the second, which he 
subsequently finished ofi with my twenty. 

We had set the limit at ten birds each, and It was not long 
before the firing at Etienne's blind ceased. Soon thereafter 
I laid my gun aside. Alcide, with the field to himself, had 
a highly exciting and satisfactory time of It and ran out his 
limit with three splendid shots, which left him in a rather 
vainglorious mood that persisted the rest of the morning. 

While waiting for Etienne and the Papa to join us I 
picked out the four fattest canvasback from our bags, which 
we cleaned and plucked on the spot. Surely there can be 
no more delicious and delicate provender than this firm, 
clean, sweet-smelling flesh, built up as it Is from the succulent 
wild celery and delta duck-potato. Possession of such game, 
fairly come by, is a source of complete satisfaction. 

The sun, which had been threatening to break through the 
clouds for the last hour, now prevailed, and after a time the 
chilling wind subsided. As the morning advanced the sun- 
shine grew more ardent ; the marshland steamed under rapid 
evaporation. It became pleasantly warm. The storm had 
spent itself after the manner of storms in an unfamiliar 
environment. 

When we reached the portage, we stopped a moment to 
rest. A light breeze was stirring in the vast expanse of 
marsh grass and cane, lavishly diffusing a heavy fragrance 
as the sun distilled it from the vegetation. No other agent 
can bring so instantly and clearly to my mind the past delights 
of days afield; its association is inseparable from the splash 
of the canvasback into the lagoon, the earthward dive of the 
gray goose, the wild flight of the jack-snipe. Its breath In 
one's nostrils is an immediate creator of intense but quiet 
happiness. 



THE GANG GOES STEELHEADIN' * 

BY L. SEAVER HAMILTON 

IT USUALLY starts something like this. The phone rings. 
The cashier answers It. A few words are spoken and the 
cashier cries, "Oh, Mr. Hamilton there is a crazy man on 
the phone* He wants to know if there is a long, lean drink 
of water here by the name of *Ham' and why in Hell he 
don't stay around to answer the phone himself and Oh-h-h, 
Mr. Hamilton, he swore something terrible." 

So I pick up the fallen receiver and say "Hello, Bert." 

"Hello, Ham. Say! What the Hell's going on down 
there? Sounds like I started a young riot or something. 
What's the matter with that girl, anyway?*' 

"Oh! That's all right, Bert," I hasten to apologize 
"just a new cashier, I ought to have told her you might be 
calling up, but I've been awfully busy lately." 

"Yeh I Busy, Hell I But say now, Ham," and then the 
serious business starts "we're all set to go, and we're going 
to leave my place sharp at 4:30 a. m. Now, Pat will pick 
you up and say now, Ham, listen, I'm going to take the 
lunch, and you get the eggs. Get at least a dozen strings, 
now at least a dozen. We don't want to run short." 

A dozen strings at SO cents per string I start to protest 
with thoughts of mentioning the time we took 120 dozen 
minnows to Summit Lake and used 6 of them to catch 3 
bass with, but I hesitate, thinking, "Oh, what's the use of 
bringing that up I" and the directions go on ad infinitum 
"and Ham, cut 'em up tonight, in sawdust, plenty of sawdust 

* Copyright 192? by the Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
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don't get cornmeal get sawdust, etc., etc., etc. 5 ' There 
were a few trifling things I was going to attend to at the 
store, but now it seems as though they could wait a day or 
two, and I jump into my car and dash for the waterfront. 

If there ever were twelve healthy, fresh strings of salmon 
eggs in that whole 2 miles of Seattle fish markets, I can't 
locate them. I finally accumulate 8 "Oh, yes. Mister, 
fresh very fresh right from the feesh" but my trained 
eye (and nose) leads me to surmise that they were "fresh 
from the feesh" about two weeks ago. 

And the sawdust well, Uncle Sam has something to say 
about sawdust, seeming to feel that it clogs the gills of the 
younger generation and causes their early demise. Per- 
sonally, I have always felt that eggs cut fresh at the stream 
were the cleanest to handle, and the most effective, but Bert 
well, I'd rather argue with Uncle Sam than with Bert 
any day, and Bert said get sawdust. 

Naturally, as a source of sawdust, one's thoughts would 
turn to saloon floors. Seattle has one drawback at the 
present time, however; there are not so many saloons as there 
used to be, and most of the modern ones use linoleum. So 
after a really commendable search, I go back to the store 
and break open a crate of dishes. It is true that the stuff 
they are packed in could not technically be called sawdust, 
but it closely resembles it, and I am not in a highly critical 
mood. I take home half a 5-gallon can of the stuff and spend 
the next half hour in cutting up the eggs into inch-square 
chunks with my wife's shears. In the next two or three 
hours I succeed in getting most of the egg remains from my 
hands and from under uiy fingernails the odor will naturally 
linger for a few days, but it is not really bad once you get 
used to it. 

Then I spend an active hour digging through the base- 
ment and closets for rubber boots, heavy wool socks, heavy 
wool underwear, woolen shirts, sweaters, cap with ear flaps, 
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and the old faithful coat that serves every purpose from 
deer hunting to steelheading and looks It. Lastly, of 
course, I gather up what fishing tackle has been left from 
last year, and add that to the pile. 

After a final Inspection I set the alarm on Baby Ben 
for 4:00 a. m. (to be sure and be ready for Pat) and 
turn In. 

By 1 :00 a. in. I am sound asleep, and sharply at 4 a. m* 
Baby Ben does his stuff. 4:15 and I am fully dressed and 
waiting. 

4:25 and I am still fully dressed and waiting also tramp- 
ing the fioor. 

4:35 and I have frantic visions of Pat having overslept, 
and the bunch going off without us. 

4:40 and the wife yells u Oh, shut up that swearing 
you'll wake the whole neighborhood/' 

4 : 44 p a t arrives. I frantically pile in the stuff and we 
speed for Pine and Melrose. 

"My God! They've gone." "No wait." Is that Fred 
Adams sputtering up Pine Street with a cold motor? Ah, 
yes 'tis he and then that great leader of men, Bert But- 
terworth, puts in an appearance with a truckload of food and 
a handful of tackle. 

With natural dominance he takes charge of the situation 
and yells, "What the Hell's the matter with the gang? I 
told 'em all to be here sharp at 4:30. It's 5:00 now, and 
they ain't here yet." 

I am tempted to make some comment on his own arrival, 
but don't. 

5 :30 and there is gathered the greatest aggregation of 
"steelheaders" that ever has or ever will tread the face of 
Mother Earth Bert Butterworth, Fred Adams, George 
Gregory, Pat Partridge, Fred Slyfield, Jimmie Chilson (on 
this day a neophyte) , Walt Leckey, and modestly yours, Ham 
Hamilton. Of course there were others of the clan whom 
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we may touch on later but these good men and true were at 
the post (a little late) on this particular morning. 

We I should say Bert finally chooses Fred Adams* big 
7-passenger Cadillac sedan and Fred Slyfield's S-passenger 
open Dodge for the trip. We pile in enough food and bag- 
gage for the Martin Johnson safari in Africa and then the 
usual fight starts as to who shall ride with whom. One 
thing most of us agree upon George Gregory and Bert 
Butterworth shall not ride together. This decision Is aided 
somewhat by Fred Adams' loud announcement that he has 
a good healthy gun along, and he'll blow the blinkety-blank 
head off the next big fat blinkety-blank that kicks any more 
windows out of his sedan in a wrestling match. 

Finally it is decided that Bert, Walt, Pat and Ham shall 
ride with Fred Adams, while George and Jimmie shall ride 
with Fred Slyfield. 5 :45 and we're off. 

My God ! How that man can drive. We get along fairly 
well until we get out on the Bothel Highway. Did I men- 
tion that there was ice on the pavement? Being naturally 
of a timid disposition I always shut my eyes when we start 
a skid. This partly checks the feeling of terror that arises 
in one, and besides gives that delicious impression of float- 
ing through air. 

Turn at Bothel, left at Woodinville shall we go the old 
road over the hill, or the new road through Cathcart ? New 
road? O. K. and we are zooming down straight stretches 
of frozen gravel roadbed, through Cathcart, up the little 
grade, and day is breaking on our right. 

Glory be 1 You sluggards. You'll never see heaven till 
you've seen day come out of the void in back of the Wash- 
ington Cascades great smears of pink across indescribable 
aquamarine; purple, a little orange, painting majestic snow- 
covered peaks while a long, jagged range begins to wake 
under its mantle of purest white. "Beautiful!" someone 
says and the rest nod in silent approval. 
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Down the hill and onto pavement, a few sklddy turns and 
over the old wooden bridge into Skykornlsh, right, a few 
more turns and we're headed due east for Monroe. Due 
east, and feasting on scenes such as God reserved only for 
Washington Mount Index, tilted and jagged sister peaks, 
white and glistening range hill farm and road all 
bathed in that unmatched light of new creation. 

Monroe and the old hotel dining room 7:00 o'clock 
straight up an hour and a quarter for 45 miles of icy pave- 
ment others will be here pretty quick. 

In the dining room a little potbellied Sibley glowing red 
roomy booths counter a few roughly-clad loggers. 

Here, gentlemen, let me give you the correct steelheader's 
ritual to use on waitresses. If she is a brunette (as this one 
is) you tell her that next time you come you will bring her a 
swell box of candy (which you forget next time). If she 
is a blonde, you promise to take her to dinner next time she 
comes to town. If she is a red-head, you, you say, where 
were we, anyway ? Oh I yes the waitress has just brought 
extra glasses. This, gentlemen, is for a very important and 
necessary ritual. As you should be aware, it is entirely too 
cold and bothersome when you are on the stream to stop and 
oil your reel. We of the clan have invented a far better 
method. Each glass you fill half full of good quality fish- 
ing-reel oil. This oil will be a dark brown clear color and 
not unpleasant to take. You each take a glass in the right 
hand and hold it up to the light. Then one of the clan 
should say "Happy days" ("Here's a go" may sometimes be 
substituted), and each man drains his glass. Now here is 
the theory of this procedure, gentlemen. The exertion of 
fishing will naturally cause the body to perspire, and the 
oil will ooze out of the finger tips and onto the reel. Do 
you follow me? Should the reel of any member in good 
standing become too dry at any time of the trip, he may call 
for a repetition of this ritual. This is usually accomplished 
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by standing on a prominent point and loudly crying "Oh, 
Gang! Oh, Gang!" All must respond. 

7:45 and sweaters are buttoned around the neck, mack- 
maws and fishing coats pulled on, and we dash for the cars, 
leaving the junior wardens of the clan fighting to pay the 
check. 

Down to the corner turn right half a mile and park 
under the trees near the bandstand and all pile out. 
Someone runs to the wire fence at the edge of the bluff and 
looks down. "Gee, boys, she's a little high and muddy" but 
she's always a little high and muddy, and we fish her any- 
way, so nobody pays any attention to him, and we busy our- 
selves with tackle, 

Right here, gentlemen, is a valuable tip for you. Always 
have your tackle in such state of readiness that you may 
dash first for the stream, especially if you ever fish with us. 
There are only two or three good spots to stand at any 
hole, and remember, we have with us Bert and George. 
These two steelheaders delight in fighting for the same spot 
and will tramp and thrash around, heaving small boulders the 
size of ostrich eggs at each other's heads in a fond effort to 
decapitate one another, while we stand idly by, hoping that 
both will be successful. 

In line with my established policy, I quickly assemble my 
tackle, fill my bait box, and start off down the fence but 
quickly I hear the peevish tones of Bert "Well, of all the 
doggoned rotten messes to call fresh eggs I ever saw in my 
life! Where's Ham?" 

But, as I have said, I would always rather argue with Un- 
cle Sam than with Bert Butterworth, so I unobtrusively slip 
over the fence and down the steep gravel bank to my favorite 
stand, at the tiny sandy cove in the willows, and start casting. 

In a few seconds down the bank slides neophyte Jimmie 
with that ungodly 20-foot bamboo pole. He stations him- 
self in the thickest of the willows (where no sensible person 
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would think of standing), baits up, and heaves her out. 
Naturally, on a first attempt the bait goes out about 10 feet 
and the pole tangles in the willows. Then, of course, every- 
thing but Jimmie freezes up tight. 

Just why, under these conditions, any self-respecting steel- 
head should slide clear into the bank and pick up a bait is 
more than I could ever undersand, but this is just what hap- 
pens to Jimmie's. Jimmie does not as yet even know the 
magic word, so he just yells "I got one I got one." 

With deep sympathy I yell "Well keep him, Jimmie," 
and the fight is on. 

Jimmie jerks at the willows, and the fish jerks at the pole. 
Possibly this was a more scientific battle than would appear 
on the face of things, for the willows were themselves quite 
springy and 20 feet of bamboo pole well. At any rate, the 
steelhead takes to sulking, and Jimmie gradually untangles 
his pole and sucks the ice out of the guides. Then I help 
him get a little action by heaving a rock at the fish. 

Well, believe it or not, gentlemen, Jimmie lands that fish 
a 1 0-pound beauty. However, this and future luck entirely 
spoils him as a steelheader. All he has to do is cast out an 
empty hook and connect with some portion of the anatomy 
of a steelhead. He seldom hooks them in the mouth, pre- 
ferring to drag them in backwards says they fight better. 

He had now thoroughly become imbued with the notion 
that men go steelheading to catch fish and I doubt if we shall 
ever salvage him. 

A few rock slides and objectionable oaths apprise me of 
the fact that the rest of the bunch is coming, but when the 
subject of "rotten eggs" is brought up, I silently point to the 
fish that Jimmie is now holding aloft for all the world to see, 
and the subject is quickly dropped, while all rush for choice 
positions. 

I make ready for a master cast. Out sails the bait, straight 
and true across the swift current, 15 18 20 yards and 
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down. Bump her along the bottom and bang ! Up comes 
the bottom and grabs it or is it is it yes sir, it is 
"Boomyah! Boomyahl" I yell and settle back for action. 
Z-z-z-z-zing~g-g-g-g goes the old reel, and down the river 
he goes. Hold him, boy, hold him stop him thumb that 
reel never mind the burned thumb dip it in the water 
when you can. 20 25 30 yards and he's turned watch 
him now 1 Crash ! And a great shining silver body shoots 
up into the air. Contortions, hand-springs front and back 
man! Talk of your trained sailfish that dance on their 
tails you should see our steelheads that dance on thin air. 

Down and up again "Whoopie Eeeyow !" I yell, and 
dance with him. Watch him now, boy, though, he's coming 
up into the current. In a little in a little get line while 
you can watch him lean over for that other bank sees a 
snag probably tighter tighter pole up, boy in a little. 

Now he's opposite watch him watch him wh-e-e-e-e 
Zing-g-g-g-g down the river again. Hold him hold him. 
10 15 20 yards now and he's stopped. Up again and 
dance once. Down deep and sulk. Watch him now he's 
looking for a rock to get his nose under. Pole up pole up 
reel in now force him a little force him he'll come 
now. 

Slowly, stubbornly, he comes in until I get a close-up of his 
great silver body in the shallow water watch him watch 
him he's not through yet. Zing-g-g-g-g and he's off for a 
short run when he sees me ; but now I back up onto the edge 
of the sand and the world is mine. 

I hold the spring of the pole on him for fully five perhaps 
ten minutes. Bert, of course, is yelling "Pull him in. Get 
him out of the river. Don't play with those minnows." 
But of course, I know he's just jealous Bert has his own 
method of landing fish anyway. 

Pat, wise old head, is standing ready to help "Atta boy, 
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Ham. He's a dandy. Be careful with Mm." Good old 
Pat I like Pat. 

Then I "feel" him with the pole. Yes I can slowly drag 
him here and there* 

Reel him in now reel him in in in until there's only 
10 feet of line and he's lying there weak, but still trying to 
get that hard nose under a rock. I hold the pole high and 
reel in to 8 feet. Pole in the left hand now, I gently take hold 
of the leader with my right, just 2 feet from his nose. I 
step back softly and with a gentle, sure pull, slide 14 pounds 
of the most beautiful fish that swims out onto the wet sand. 

Now my day is complete, and I have only to walk up and 
down the bank, smoke my pipe, and give little-heeded advice 
to seven unappreciative steelheaders. Once in a while I still 
hear acid comments on the subject of "rotten eggs," but I 
worry not. 

Twelve o'clock lunch time and they come stringing 
up the bank to the cars. George Gregory has a nice one, 
which vastly disgusts Bert Butterworth. Silent old Walt 
plods along with an 8-pounder. 

Lunch time. Here is where Fred Slyfield shines. Gentle- 
men, try to duplicate him not the mold was broken. Three 
drinks (of fishing-reel oil) and he croons soft lullabies, four 
drinks and he cooks the lunch five drinks and Glory Be 1 
he washes the dishes. 

Besides 97 varieties of pickles, relishes, jellies and other 
nonsense, four kinds of bread, fruit cake (what was the fancy 
name Fred invented for this?) and apple pie, there is to be a 
large, healthy, oyster stew; this to be prepared in a black 
iron kettle of 18-inch diameter. There are a number of 
bottles of fishing-reel oil standing about, and one of these 
I inadvertently emptly into the oyster stew when no one is 
looking just a childish prank, I presume. 

"Come and get itl" and^all grab seats Bert on one side 
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of the kettle, and I opposite. The next half-hour, gentle- 
men, I leave to your imagination. 

Gradually over-stuffed pieces of furniture begin to pain- 
fully extricate themselves from the table, this process being 
accompanied by prodigious grunts. Soon just Bert and I 
remain, exchanging light and airy badinage. 

It seems to me that it would be a very comical thing to 
flip an olive seed into the tin plate of oyster stew with which 
Bert is still toying. Imagine my surprise when he retaliates 
by throwing his plate of stew all over my favorite fishing 
coat. Being a perfect gentleman I merely leave the table 
merely leave the table. 

Did I say that this table is one of those trick things re- 
quiring an even number on each side ? Of course this thought 
does not enter my mind as I suddenly arise. 

However, when they have dug Bert out from under the 
remains, and lifted off the now quite empty kettle that once 
contained a delicious oyster stew he seems to get the idea 
that in some manner or other I am responsible for his mishap. 
And so we go 'round and 'round the mulberry bush, until 
finally Bert lays hands on the axe used to cut kindling. This, 
with his mighty strength, he heaves at my head. 

I know he throws it at me, because it nearly kills Fred 
Adams propped up asleep against the band-stand wall 10 
feet to my left, and crashes through the wall. Luncheon 
now being over, we decide to head for the mouth of the 
Sultan. 

The large gravel bar at the junction of the Sultan River 
with the swift Skykomish offers fishing water and scenery 
unsurpassed. As we cast we look right into that gap at In- 
dex, and those great, snowy peaks seem to tower to the skies. 

Pat ties into one "Boomyah ! Boomyah 1" and it is hard 
to tell which dances the harder, Pat or the steelhead. Cer- 
tainly Pat makes more noise about it. 

Then it's Fred Slyfield. Fred is always a gentleman, 
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even when fishing, and he works quietly and carefully, and 
finally hauls out a beautiful 11-pounder. 

Fred Adams, another bamboo-pole addict, has headed up 
the river for the rocks, where no one ever fishes. 

Four o'clock, though, and we see him plodding down the 
bank with a great steelhead dragging on the ground. Natu- 
rally we all ask where he found the fish market, or if he 
walked clear up to the fish hatchery? (This has been done, 
and we now require all steelheads to be caught in plain sight 
of the rest of us.) 

4:15 and Jimmie gets a strike. Bert, of course, plows 
up the stream to crowd him out of his spot. This, by the 
way, is his favorite method of locating fish, and when they 
are biting good he tears up and down the stream like a cross 
between a mad bull elephant and a crazy bird dog. Once 
he ran into a total stranger but that's another story, too. 

However, Bert's hunch proves good. He carefully baits 
his hook with the largest gob of eggs he can find, gives a 
raucous "A-a-ach-tuey" in rising crescendo, and spits all over 
the bait and himself; hauls back and heaves it out as far as 
a few backlashes and snarls in the line will permit. The bait 
hits the water and, miracle of miracles, a fish hits the bait. 

Now, gentlemen, there are two ways to land a steelhead 
the right way, and the way Bert does it. With a wild yell he 
throws the pole and reel as far down the beach as it will go, 
and starts up the beach backwards as fast as he can go, with 
a motion that very closely resembles a large seal retreating 
from the earnest-looking gentleman armed with a short 
club. If you happen to be fortunate enough to be standing 
behind him, this action is especially pleasing. 

The above motion is accompanied by a sort of hand-over- 
hand sailor's hornpipe, and a luckless 16-pound steelhead 
is snaked from his native element and 20 feet up the rocks 
before he can say "Jack Robinson." 

Time and again we remonstrate with Bert and warn him 
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that some day he may hook one in front of a patch of "bull- 
nettles n but he merely replies "Aw you fellows go to Hell. 
Til do my talking to 'em on the bank." 

And off he goes, shoulders slightly bent. This has the 
effect of allowing the fish to drag on the ground, giving an 
impression of great length, and the bent shoulders give an 
impression of great weight. 

Meanwhile Jimmie darn his lucky Eide has landed an- 
other, and we are ready for home. Stow the tackle and fish 
away pile in and an hour and a half's ride through scenery 
that millionaires miss when they travel to Europe to view 
the Alps. Evening coming on now delicate shades of 
pink golden glow white peaks softening and coloring 
fir forests turning darker cattle lowing softly at the barns 
birds begin to twitter kill-deers cry in the marshy fields 
and a night hawk dives low with metallic "ping" in his er- 
ratic flight 

You lie back on the cushions and half close your eyes 
this day will live through Eternity. Gentlemen, come out 
to Seattle. . . . 
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BY VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 

Where the gray sea goes nakedly "between the 

weed-hung shelves, 
And the little blue fox, he is bred for his skin> 

and the seal they breed for themselves. 

Rhyme of the Three Sealers 

WHERE the bare Aleutians sweep westward in a great 
semicircle towards the Kamchatkan coast, and the fogs and 
storms from the Bering Sea drive down on a treeless shore, 
is the land of the great brown bear, the largest carnivorous 
animal known to man. Here, in a region of snow-capped 
peaks and smoking volcanoes, of wind-swept tundras and 
alder-bordered creeks, he is, in truth, the monarch of all he 
surveys. 

During the latter part of the past summer, I set out for the 
westerly end of the Alaskan Peninsula to secure, if possible, 
for the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York, a habitat group of these great creatures, as well as 
skins and measurements of the Grant's caribou, a species of 
the barren ground caribou peculiar to that section. 

"Where the map stops at the corner" is the gateway to 
Alaska, and from Seattle northward through the Inside Pas- 
sage is one of the most beautiful steamship voyages in the 
world. As along the Norwegian Fjords or the Dalmatian 
Coast, the vessel is flanked by mountains practically through- 
out the entire journey. Waterfalls rise in misty spray close 
aboard, glaciers come right down to the water's edge, and 
gulls wheel and scream in your wake, above a deep-blue 
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crystal sea. At Seward I transferred to the little mail 
packet Starr, commanded by the genial Captain Johansen, for 
my 800-mile journey further west to Belkofski, on the end of 
the peninsula. 

The trip from Seward out was without incident, except 
perhaps for the few hours we stopped in the port of Kodiak. 
Here was the first Russian settlement in America in 1784, 
a place called Three Saints, but a short distance away. And 
here still stand a fascinating church and a quaint and pic- 
turesque village. A dance was in progress upon our arrival. 
The native girls, renowned all over Alaska for their beauty, 
were dancing with the halibut fishermen, who happened to 
be in port at the time. The dances were mainly square 
dances and polkas, with variations foreign to the writer. 
The marshal being absent from the island at the time, large 
quantities of vodka or its equivalent were in evidence and 
being freely sampled. The dance suddenly broke up in a 
terrific fight, as was to be expected, and pandemonium 
reigned, a fight such as one sees only in motion pictures or 
reads of in books. Men tore off their coats and even shirts, 
and rushed at each other like wild men. Down the road 
to the dock, struggling figures cursed and writhed in the 
dirt, blood and teeth lay scattered over the deserted dance 
floor, and frightened cries came from the girls, as some war- 
rior staggered backwards through a fence from a terrific 
blow on the jaw. The Starr sailed at last, and, as she slipped 
out of the moonlit harbor, the strains of an accordion were 
wafted across the water. The dance was on once more, peace 
hovered, and Kodiak was but a memory. 

The little village of Belkofski at last, containing twenty- 
five little shacks, a school, the Russian Greek Orthodox 
Church and the priest's house, nestling on the cliffs above a 
rock-strewn roadstead. The church, the outstanding and 
only imposing edifice in the settlement, was built in 1824 
and has stood for over a hundred years, with but a few al- 
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terations. The houses of the natives are small one and 
two-room affairs, knocked together with odd pieces of lum- 
ber, but the church is an astonishing surprise and a de- 
light. Small, but built in the Byzantine style, the interior 
contains some marvelous old Russian ikons, some over 200 
years old, and relics of great beauty and antiquity. The 
murals of the saints, some of them real works of art, were 
done in the Russian Academy at Moscow, and reached 
Belkofski from Siberia 'via Sitka, the old Russian capital of 
Alaska. The bells, seven in number, are of rich and beau- 
tiful tone, and were cast, some in San Francisco in 1870, 
and others in Sitka and Russia. The church robes are of 
rich and costly silks, the braziers of gold and silver, the 
crucifixes and altar of rare workmanship. To find such a 
gem of beauty set down in such an out-of-the-way corner 
of the world amid such humble surroundings is quite ex- 
traordinary. 

Belkofski was originally settled by the Russians on ac- 
count of its location in the center of the best sea otter hunt- 
ing grounds in Alaska. It can almost be said that the church 
itself was constructed from the skins of these shy and much- 
coveted creatures. The priests of forty years ago used to 
bless the hunters upon their departure. The first otter skin 
was always given to the church, and the priest himself re- 
ceived one-tenth of the catch. A couple wishing to be 
married must likewise leave at the church door the skin of 
a sea otter before the ceremony could be performed. Sea 
otters became so scarce that the Government forbade their 
capture in 1911 when the skins became worth nearly $1,000 
apiece. They are now reappearing in considerable numbers, 
but it is doubtful if they will ever return to their former 
abundance. 

With the passing of the sea otter, the natives make their 
living from trapping in the winter and working in the salmon 
canneries in the summer. These canneries are scattered 
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throughout Alaska at strategic points, near the mouths of 
streams up which the salmon run to spawn. In summer they 
are hives of industry; in winter they are closed and deserted 
with nothing to break the solitude except when 

The Northern lights come down o* nights 
To dance with the houseless snow. 

Practically all the persons engaged in the great' salmon 
industry are brought from "outside" to work for the season 
only. Late in March or early April, the vast fleet of boats 
and men leave the Pacific northwest ports for Alaska. Ma- 
terials as well as men are all brought from the States, and 
some of the packing companies have whole fleets of ocean- 
going steamships, some as large as 14,000 tons register. The 
fisheries are Alaska's greatest asset, and in 1922 supplanted 
minerals in value. 

Early in June the salmon commence to run. For from 
two to four years the fish have been living somewhere off 
in deep water, and now has come the time for them to ful- 
fill the destiny for which they were intended, and they seek 
the streams and estuaries in untold millions. The expres- 
sion, "A stream so full of fish you could walk across it on 
their backs," was written of the Alaskan salmon, for they 
pack the creeks in vast hordes, struggling ever onward to 
the spawning beds. As soon as they enter the fresh water, 
they commence to rot, and are a horrible sight. The skin 
peels from their bodies in great blotches, they become spongy 
and leprous-looking, some turn a brilliant red. After they 
spawn, they die, and their rotten bodies clog the creeks 
and dam the small overflows. The smell of fish is abroad in 
the land. Contrary to the Atlantic salmon, all Pacific sal- 
mon die after spawning, and their young do not start on their 
migration of death for from two to four years after they are 
hatched. It is probable they return to the stream where 
they were born. 
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They must be caught before they enter the streams and 
while still in the salt water otherwise they are not fit to eat. 
Kings, reds, humps, dogs, and, late in the fall, silvers, fight 
their way onwards. They reach your table under the re- 
spective names of king, red, pink, chum, and medium red. 
But who sees behind the little tin can, with the pretty picture 
of a fish upon it, this vast industry which employs over 
30,000 people, hundreds of vessels, and packs millions of 
cases of salmon? For a few brief summer months, the 
shouts of workmen and the rumbling of canning machinery, 
the sound of gas engines and the whistles of steamers enliven 
these tiny ports. The Outside is Inside I The salmon have 
reached the rivers once again 1 Then late in August, like the 
Arabs, they fold their tents and steal away, the canneries are 
boarded up and deserted, the few natives go back to their vil- 
lages, and silence settles down to brood with the snow and the 
sea on the rock-strewn shores. 

I had made arrangements for our expedition with the 
Russian priest at Belkofski, Father Dmitry Hotovitzky, and 
upon my arrival I found I was to have the honor of being 
guided by him personally. A most remarkable character, a 
man forty-one years old, strong as a bull, over 6 feet tall 
and powerfully built, he impressed himself indelibly upon 
all with whom he came in contact. A Dnieper Cossack by 
birth, he had reached Belkofski by way of New York, 
Newark, N. J., and Denver, Colo., at the last two places 
having had churches. I first heard of him when I entered 
Alaska, 2,000 miles to the eastward. Affectionately known 
throughout the length and breadth of the territory as "Father 
Hot Whisky," the tales concerning him were almost leg- 
endary. 

He had transformed Belkofski from a poverty-stricken 
settlement of drunkards and loafers into an industrious, 
sober community. He had secured work for the men during 
the summer at the cannery, 14 miles away. He obtained 
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for them the best prices for their furs, pooled their re- 
sources, and bought their supplies at wholesale. They 
sought him in all matters of advice, and his word was law 
throughout the whole section. He had, unarmed, entered 
a house where a murderer had barricaded himself, and 
dragged him out by the hair. He had felled many a man 
with a smashing blow of his fist. An expert wrestler, a 
boxer of no mean ability, with unbounded energy and a 
gentle and fun-loving disposition, he stood in that frontier 
land for all that was law and decency. Most men loved 
him; some hated him, and whispered shocking tales about 
him. But foe or friend, all knew that when "Hot Whisky" 
said he would do a thing, he meant it, and God help the man 
who crossed him I 

As I grew to know him better, and to love him, I found 
that the Father's one weakness was for marrying people. 
In addition to being postmaster, assistant schoolmaster, 
deputy tax collector, lighthouse keeper, deputy marshal, 
licensing officer, and guide, he was also the official match- 
maker of the district. If he did not think a couple suited to 
each other, he refused to marry them. Did a man come to 
him seeking a wife, he was sure to find just the right girl 
for him. He believed in and practiced the system of eugenics. 
Had a fisherman from Outside seduced one of his native 
girls? "You mus' marry her!" was the mandate. "Me 
marry a native? I should say not I" "You marry, or I 
take you to judge at Unga. What say, ha ?" The marriage 
was always celebrated with due solemnity and in proper form. 

The priest, his wife and three children, the school-teacher, 
and the writer were the only white people in Belkofski. 
The native Aleuts are small, brown-skinned people with 
Mongolian characteristics, who speak a language of their 
own, though most can speak some English and Russian. 
The school-teacher was a clever young girl who might have 
stepped from the pages of one of James Oliver Curwood's 
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novels. She had previously spent two years on the Yukon, 
where she had driven her own dog team and had been the 
only white woman in the whole district. 

The priest had selected for the personnel of the expedi- 
tion, two Russian packers, Oskar Belamutof and Alek Bear, 
who with a cook, himself, and the writer completed the 
party. One sullen gray dawn } with the fog and rain sweep- 
ing across the mountains from the Bering Sea, we chugged 
out of the rocky roadstead of Belkofski and set forth for 
the land of the great brown bear. 

Our little party reached Pavlof Bay and continued on in 
a glassy calm, broken only by occasional squalls of mist and 
rain. Whale birds, grebes, eider ducks, and white-winged 
scoters dotted the surface, taking flight at the approach of 
our boat. Now and then a seal rose from the water to gaze 
fixedly at us. We reached the northwestern end of the bay 
and passed through a narrow stretch of water, about 200 
yards wide, into Canoe Bay. Through this narrow entrance, 
the tide rushed with terrific force, forming dangerous whirl- 
pools on the downside, and a boat caught in one of them 
would have been spun around like a top and no doubt sucked 
under. Due to the skillful navigation of the priest, how- 
ever, we shot through the opening on the crest of a surf and 
came through with flying colors, though almost immediately 
afterward the boat hit a submerged rock and sprang quite 
a leak. 

It was decided to beach the boat in a small cove, and on 
the falling tide endeavor to repair the damage caused by the 
rock. This was accordingly done, but we spent a rather un- 
comfortable night, as on the low water the boat fell over on 
its side, throwing us out of our bunks, and it was necessary 
to cook breakfast on the beach. 

The next morning we packed all our duffle, tents, and sup- 
plies into a small launch, and on the high water made for 
the mouth of the Canoe River, some 10 miles up which we 
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intended to make our base camp. The river was very shal- 
low in some parts, and except on the high water would have 
been impassable. As it was, we were frequently forced to 
get overboard and push and haul the boat over shingly bars 
and sand banks. Toward night, we reached our camp site. 
Here a trapper had erected a small barabara, a hut con- 
structed of wood and sod, and having somewhat the appear- 
ance of a potato cellar seen on many farms. We used this 
as a cook-house and bunk room for the packers, and the 
priest and 1 shared my small balloon silk tent. 

Early the following morning, we set out for a small hill 
about a mile from camp, and from this vantage point searched 
the surrounding country through high-powered binoculars 
for signs of bear. The bears come to the creeks for fish 
early in the mornings and late in the afternoons, and during 
the middle of the day retire to the alder-bordered slopes of 
the mountains to sleep. The country they inhabit is abso- 
lutely barren except for the alder patches. There are no 
trees of any sort on the peninsula, and the animals show up 
against the landscape for long distances, sometimes as much 
as 4 or 5 miles away. 

As it grew lighter, we commenced to see bears at once. 
The priest spotted one on the opposite side of the valley, 
traveling along a creek bottom, and almost at the same time 
I saw another on the same side, higher up on the moun- 
tain. We then saw a female and two cubs about 2 miles 
distant, then two single bears in the north end of the valley. 
Suddenly I saw a very large bear wading across the creek 
about 3 miles away, and in the space of a little over half 
an hour we counted ten bears. 

We decided to stalk the female and two cubs, as they were 
the nearest, and I considered them the most important for the 
group. We started for them at full speed, keeping out of 
sight as much as possible and well down wind. A brisk 
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breeze had sprang up, blowing from the bears to us, which 
made matters still more favorable. It was a hard stalk. 
The going was extremely difficult. The grass was very tall 
and thick, and, except where bear trails cut through it like 
regular roads, was almost impassable. The ioor of the 
valley was very marshy, full of deep pools of water, and we 
were forced to cross and recross the creek several times with 
water well over our knees. Occasionally, we would stop for 
breath and could see from time to time that the bears had 
changed their position but little. 

In about an hour we reached a position slightly above and 
down wind from the place we had last seen them. Approach- 
ing with great caution, we peered over a little knoll, and saw 
the three bears just below us, about 75 yards distant. They 
were working uphill towards us, so I opened fire immediately 
and knocked the mother down with a shot to the left shoulder. 
She fell behind a ridge where we could not see her, and we 
did not know if she were dead or wounded. One of the cubs 
stuck its head over the ridge, and I killed it. The other 
started to run off, and at the second shot fell into a creek, 
dead. We then approached the ridge with caution, and on 
peering over saw the she-bear lying a few yards away. The 
powerful 220-grain boat-tail Western bullet had entered 
the left shoulder and torn the heart to pieces. All three 
animals were in fine, fresh fur. By the time we had them 
skinned and skeletonized, it was quite late, and we did not 
reach camp until after dark. 

From our lookout ridge we could look into the next valley, 
and in the upper end of it the next day spotted four bears. As 
we saw none in our valley, we decided they had moved into 
that one, and concluded to pack the tent a day's march north, 
and see if we could not secure the male I wanted there. This 
was accordingly done but, though we hunted hard for a week, 
I did not see the animal I wanted. Added to this, the weather 
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became simply abominable, an almost continuous northeast 
storm with rain, fog, and biting wind, that made for poor 
visibility and extremely hard hunting conditions. 

The days passed and, although we saw about fifteen more 
bears, none suited for my male. After a consultation with 
the priest, we decided to try the country around the base of 
the volcano Pavlof, and made ready for departure. 

The country on the western side of Pavlof Bay at the base 
of the volcano, where we were now going to hunt, differed 
materially from that which we were leaving. Rolling bar- 
rens stretched away as far as the eye could see, covered with 
a thin layer of moss and cranberries. Little lakes lay scat- 
tered here and there, bordered with sparse patches of alders. 
Under all lay a heavy layer of ashes and cinders, 4 or 5 
feet deep. This made for fine walking. A moving object 
could be seen nearly 10 miles away. The loneliness and 
desolation seemed to haunt one. 

Our base camp was established at a place known as China 
Lagoon, and here we beached our boat on the high water. 
Our camp was at the foot of a big cliff, with a clear stream 
of water close by, and for the first time in many days we 
witnessed a sunset. Long, gray lines of emperor geese swept 
down from the barrens, where they had been feeding on 
berries, to seek a resting place for the night on the flats of 
the lagoon. 

The next morning we were up at 4, and away by 5 :30. 
It was a glorious day, clear and cold, with a northwest 
wind. Mount Pavlof, the volcano, stood clear of all clouds 
etched against the sky line with knife-like sharpness. A fresh 
blanket of snow covered its flanks. In behind, the Pinnacles 
near Cold Bay stood out like the teeth of a band saw. 

A few hours' walk from camp, and we spotted a band of 
twenty-two caribou. Another hour, and we lay behind a low 
ridge, just out of range of them. The animals were on an 
open flat where a stalk was almost impossible. The natives 
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advised waiting, to see if they would move in our direction, 
or perhaps over the next ridge, so that we could get closer. 
The priest, however, was for immediate action, and, motion- 
ing me to follow, commenced to worm his way across the 
open flat on his stomach. I followed as best I could, taking 
advantage of every tuft of grass or hummock of moss for 
concealment. It was with difficulty that I kept pace with 
the priest. When the caribou nearest us would stop feeding 
and raise their heads, he would freeze into immobility, but, 
the moment they lowered them again, he shot forward like 
an eel. The ground was marshy and filled with pools of 
water, and I remember wondering if I was engaged in a sort 
of land swim with the priest, or actually stalking a band of 
caribou. 

A tiny creek lay immediately in front of them, and, as 
we reached this, I saw the priest slide over the edge and dis- 
appear headfirst into the creek bed, somewhat after the man- 
ner of a tank going into action. I followed, and found him 
lying half in, half out, of the gurgling rivulet. 

"Ha!" he ejaculated. "You see? If I listen to that 
monkey beezness, we lie back there on barrens all day. Now 
we here. Caribou, he there. You first shoot." 

I raised my head cautiously above the bank, and saw a fine 
buck feeding not over a hundred yards distant. Drawing 
a fine sight on his fore shoulder, I squeezed the trigger. 
The buck ran a few paces, staggered, and fell heavily. The 
rest of the caribou tore off a short distance, then huddled into 
a compact mass, and turned to stare at us. A large doe 
stood well out in front, and, as she seemed to be typical of 
the females in the band, I dropped her with two shots to the 
neck and body. 

"Wait!" shouted the priest. "I shoot for self!" He 
leaped to his feet bang ! bang I bang I and two caribou rolled 
kicking on the barrens. "Ha !" he said, with great satisfac- 
tion, "plenty fresh meat for village !" The caribou had now 
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taken genuine fright, and galloped off at top speed, to dis- 
appear over a near-by ridge. 

I found I had a fine pair of deer, a typical male and female, 
and I made careful measurements of them, as well as those 
which the priest had killed. They seemed to be quite uni- 
form as to size, these, with the huge buck I got later, averag- 
ing about 20 J/2 inches from heel to toe. 

Skinning out the caribou and packing them back to camp 
was quite a job, and it was dark before we reached home. 
But we felt well satisfied with the day's work. 

The next morning, as the priest wished to work on the 
engine of the boat, I took one of the natives, Alek Bear, and 
went out to see If we couldn't find our fourth bear. In two 
hours* walk we saw no sign of game, but from the top of a 
remarkable rock, known as Telegraph Hill the only rock 
on the barrens for miles we spied some caribou about 6 
miles distant, away on the other side of the Nelson River on 
the Bering Sea flats. While we were looking at them through 
our glasses, we suddenly saw a large bear about 5 miles away, 
returning from the river. 

We set out for him at full speed, but by the time we had 
forded the river, and gained the flats on the other side, two 
hours had passed, and the bear had vanished. We were 
greatly disappointed after our long and fast hike. The cari- 
bou were not far off at this point, and we had a chance to 
study them more closely through our binoculars. One animal 
loomed large and quite dark, and we decided he must be a 
big buck, so set out for a try at him. 

Arrived at a smoll knoll, we saw the caribou about 500 
yards away, and they had a very large buck with them. His 
antlers looked like the branches of a tree, and beneath his 
neck hung a heavy dewlap of hair. 

As the animals were slowly feeding in our direction, we 
concluded to wait where we were and let them come to us. 
At ISO yards I decided to shoot. There was a doe much 
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closer than this, and I feared she might see or wind us, and 
give the alarm. My first shot was a clean miss ; at my second, 
the buck stumbled, but quickly regained his feet and started 
to run. To my chagrin my next three shots failed to produce 
any result, and to my dismay I discovered I had forgotten to 
bring but six cartridges. I then had but one shell left, and 
saw that the buck, though badly wounded, was getting away, 
so told Alek to shoot. He had only five shells and fired four 
of these without effect. We then had only two shells be- 
tween us, and the caribou was still on his feet. 

The buck turned to look at us, and we fired almost simul- 
taneously at 400 yards. He went down like a stone, and we 
later found both shots in his neck, within a few inches of 
each other. My first shot had hit him low in the body and 
would have ultimately proved fatal. I discovered on exam- 
ining my rifle that my elevation sight had slipped out of ad- 
justment and had thrown me off at least five points. 

On coming up with him, we were very much surprised to 
find him even larger than we thought. He was a magnificent 
specimen one of the largest, if not the largest, Grant's cari- 
bou ever taken.* His antlers were extremely heavy with a 
spread of 40 inches, 21 points, and had a circumference of 
beam above the burr of 6^/2 inches practically as heavy as 
an elk head. 

It was after 3 by the time we had him skinned out, and we 
were fully five hours' walk from camp. I packed the riles 
and camera, and Alek the head, and with frequent rests we 
arrived home about 8 :30, completely fagged out. We had 
had nothing to eat for fourteen hours, and had walked 
about 30 miles, 

The next day we rested, and the following morning we 

*Note: The largest recorded American caribou, as listed by Rowland 
Ward, has a spread of 40 inches, a circumference of S 1 /^ inches, a length on 
inside curve of 62 inches, 21 points and 17 on the other. This specimen in 
owned by the Sir Edmund G. Loder Collection. How favorably Mr, Heilner'i 
trophy compares with this record will be readily seen. H. McG. 
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were away before daylight in an effort to see if we could 
locate the bear that Alek and I had seen, or at least another 
one. About two hours from camp, we sat down on a hill to 
spy out the country. Two bands of caribou were in sight, and 
I was looking at one of these when Alek suddenly exclaimed, 
"SmotrylBolshoimishkall" ("Look! A big bear!!") We 
all gazed in the direction he pointed, and could plainly see a 
large bear traveling slowly along a ridge of the barrens, 
some 2 miles away. This appeared to be the male I was look- 
ing for, so we started for him as swiftly as possible. Oc- 
casionally we would halt to see which way he was going, and 
at last he stopped in a patch of alders near some little lakes. 
We approached very cautiously, but he was nowhere to be 
seen, and I began to fear it was another case of vanishing 
bear. Alek and I climbed to a long ridge just above the alder 
patches, while the priest remained on the sidehill just below. 

"He mus f be here" vehemently asserted the good Father 
in a hoarse whisper. "I go to alders and chase heem 1" He 
advanced into the thicket, while I kept a sharp lookout from 
above. 

Suddenly I observed the priest with some alarm. His face 
was twisted into extraordinary contortions, his body assumed 
a tense, crouching position, his mouth opened and shut sev- 
eral times in rapid succession. While I wondered what on 
earth was wrong, he gave vent to a tremendous sneeze, which 
seemed to shake him in every fiber. 

Instantly there was a tremendous commotion in the bushes 
just ahead of him, and out rushed the bear. From his posi- 
tion he could not see the animal, but from my location on 
the ridge I had an excellent view, and at the first shot knocked 
him down. He was on his feet in an instant, and tearing 
away at surprising speed, but at the fourth shot went down 
again in a heap. He was slow in rising and I felt sure he 
was done for, but he struggled up, and was off again, seem- 
ingly as fast as ever, along the base of the ridge. Alek and 
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I ran along the top as fast as we could go. We knew it was 
only a question of time before he would go into another alder 
patch, but we did not wish to lose sight of him. For fully 
a quarter of a mile it was neck and neck between us and the 
bear. He finally came to a halt in a thick growth of alders, 
and we arrived just above him, sorely in need of wind, and 
with our hearts pounding furiously. 

The others came up and we held a council of war. The 
natives refused to approach nearer and were for sitting down 
and waiting until he came out. The bear was badly wounded, 
was in the alders where he had every advantage, and was 
certain to charge us. The priest, to whom fear was unknown, 
as usual took no stock in such "monkey beezness." He mo- 
tioned to me : "Come, we go I" With our rifles at ready, we 
advanced into the alders. 

We had gone but a short distance when the bushes shook 
violently, and the bear charged. But his strength was not 
equal to his will, and he did not quite make it. The report 
of our rifles was followed by absolute silence, and we felt 
sure he was down for good. A little further on, and we 
found him, quite dead. 

He was a beautiful old male in fine fur. It was all we could 
do to roll him out of the alders to where I could photograph 
him. He was a huge animal, as large as an ox, with a head 
nearly 20 inches between the ears and a skin that would 
stretch over 10 feet in length. I had come nearly 7,000 
miles to get him, and my cup was full. The skin and skeleton 
taxed our united efforts to get to camp. 

There is little more that can be written. We reached Bel- 
kofski in due course, and the days passed in waiting for the 
mail steamer flew all too swiftly. There was much to do 
and be seen. I was busy with my notes and articles, and be* 
tween times hunted the shy little belkas or ground squirrels, 
from which the village takes its name. There were two 
births, a funeral and a marriage at which I assisted. There 
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were Russian banias, bathhouses wherein were heated stones 
to a white-hot temperature. Water was poured on the 
stones, clouds of steam arose, and the patron lay panting on 
a shelf, to be beaten with switches of grass. There were 
dances at which the swains of the village demonstrated their 
proficiency in the Cossack. There was a big fight into which 
the priest waded with flying fists and sent the combatants 
fleeing in all directions. He emerged, covered with blood, 
and his shirt torn to ribbons. "Ees noting/' he observed, 
brushing himself off. "Sourdough, too much. I grabba 
dem and knocka de heads togedder. Dat's all." And it was. 
Came one night with a clear northwest wind and the moon 
casting its silver radiance on sea and rocky headland. Then 
three long blasts of a steamer's whistle. The long overdue 
mail boat was coming to anchor off the reef. The priest 
gave me his blessing. "Good-bye, Ivan Samoilovitch," he 
said simply. "When you get Outside, don't forget us here 
in Belkofski. And remember to come back again some day. 
Yes, be sure to come back again." And thus did I take my 
departure from the land of the great brown bear. 



TWO BOYS, A GUN, AND A DOG * 

BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 

OLD JOE was a very solemn, very kindly, very dignified, 
and very reserved pointer. He was a solidly built dog, with 
brown markings, and was the Dog Emeritus of Ralph's 
family. There were other bird dogs also, for Ralph's father 
was a hunter ; but we rarely had anything to do with them. 
When we were considered old enough to turn loose in the 
field on our own which was somewhere about our twelfth 
year Joe was assigned to us. The theory was that Joe 
was so settled in life and in bird wisdom that our amateurish 
handling could do him no harm. 

The hypothesis was accurate. He knew, and we very 
shortly came to know, that the assumption that we took him 
hunting was a joke. In the face of the world he was quite 
willing to endorse that fiction. Hfe followed us in a grave 
appearance of subservience as we trudged down the street 
to the station. People used sometimes to stop short and 
grin at us. I wondered why ; but as I look back through the 
years, I myself indulge in a reminiscent grin at the spectacle 
of two very earnest youngsters in caps, bulging canvas coats, 
rubber boots, carrying shotguns that must have looked much 
too big for them, heeled by a slow-paced, enormous, and 
obviously philosophic pointer who undoubtedly cocked to- 
ward the understanding passer-by a relishingly humorous 
eye. At the station Joe walked at once to the open side door 
of the baggage car where he waited to be boosted aboard. 

*From "Dog Days," Doubleday, Doran & Co.; Copyright 1930 by Stewart 
Edward White. 
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At the end of the short run he accepted our outstretched 
arms to assist his descent. Thus far he was, at least osten- 
sibly, traveling with us. 

The way stations at which we disembarked were pretty 
much alike a small frame depot, a water tank, perhaps a 
half dozen shabby frame houses, and a store. One had only 
to take a hundred steps to find one's self in the open country. 
Stubble fields bounded by stump or "snake' 1 fences of rails 
and gently rolling hills, and the lilac gray of bared hard- 
woods, the silver of popple thickets, the low dark shadows 
of timbered swamps. All day we would be stumbling and 
scrambling and crashing through the great patches of cover, 
emerging into the open country only to trudge doggedly and 
uninterestedly across it to the next woodland. It was ele- 
mentary wisdom to move roughly in a wide circle so that 
evening would find us not too far from the point at which we 
were to take the train home. It was equally desirable to 
keep track of ourselves. In the doublings and turnings and 
emergings and reenterings incident to a day's hunt it was not 
at all difficult to get turned about. The landscape, while 
varied enough in its features, was paradoxically similar in its 
repeated arrangements of these features. Nothing was more 
disconcerting than to lose one's sense of direction, with the 
afternoon waning and train-time near. Nothing was more 
unpleasant than to cut the railroad line two or three miles 
above or below the station and be forced to slog, tired and 
heavily burdened along those miles of uninteresting ties. 
And nothing was more appalling than to learn at the farm- 
house of our inquiry that we were several hills and valleys 
remote from the station which should He over the next rise. 
The farmer might charge us even as much as a dollar to 
drive us over in time for our train. That, together with an 
eighty-cent round trip and the price of our shells made it a 
pretty expensive day. Ralph and I had to earn our dollars 
at a time when odd jobs for small boys were neither numerous 
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nor well paid. But it was all excellent training in topography 
and the sense of direction. 

So much of it was our business. With the rest of it we 
had nothing whatever to do. The moment we had climbed 
the fences into the open country Joe took charge. He 
mapped out and conducted a day's partridge hunting, which, 
as an expert, he enjoyed thoroughly. He was glad to have 
Ralph and me go along and he was very careful and con- 
siderate. He gave us every chance, but if we did not avail 
ourselves of them he went on about the business without us. 
If in our childish ignorance we made up our minds we would 
hunt a certain cover of our own selection, Joe philosophically 
let us go to it; but he would have no part or parcel in the 
matter. We soon learned that it was better to trail obediently 
whithersoever Joe led us. That was invariably to the birds. 
Joe's instincts as to "birdy" places were developed to a 
high degree. 

In hunting the cover, too, Joe gave us every chance. He 
ranged in reference to us ; he never left us in the lurch, going 
off by himself. When moving up through the first faint in- 
dications of scent, he waited for us to come alongside. If he 
got on a point he staunchly held for us. There was no taking 
advantage by this sterling gentleman of our youth and inex- 
perience. Nevertheless, Joe reserved for himself certain 
privileges which he would not have dreamed of exercising 
had he been out with Ralph's father. Then he would have 
played the game to its uttermost rigid convention. For 
example, it is considered a disgrace for a bird dog to pay 
the slightest attention to a rabbit. The fact that a highly 
trained pointer or setter will not even bat an eye In its direc- 
tion, even when one of these otherwise fascinating creatures 
leaps from under his very nose, is a wonderful testimony to 
his integrity; for the bird dog is by nature a hunter and a 
chaser. His "point" has been developed from the pause 
before his spring to capture. But in his association with man 
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he has learned to control his lower nature. It sometimes 
happens of a dark morning, when all scent is heavy and con- 
fused, that even the most skilful dog catches a smell of rabbit 
which half deceives him. It must be that certain conditions 
alter the quality of otherwise familiar odors. The poor 
chap is in a quandary. If this indeterminate scent should 
turn out to be a bird, after he had passed it by he would 
suffer abjectly in reputation. So he hesitates, and half 
points, trying not to commit himself one way or the other. 
He casts imploring half-glances toward his master; and as 
the latter draws alongside he stiffens down, hoping for the 
best. Then as bunny darts out before the man's solid kick 
at the brush the poor dog drops into an abysm of shame. 

Joe knew all this. He appreciated to the full the social 
error of even acknowledging that rabbits existed at all. In 
adult company he would have been a model of canine eti- 
quette. But with us infants it was different. Joe indulged 
himself in an occasional rabbit ; smelling it out methodically 
to its form; jumping it ; even chasing it a few paces just to get 
it well started; looking after it, his head on one side, with 
a sort of grave relish. He did this quite openly, without 
shame or apology, because it amused him. At first we, as 
well versed as he in the theory of proper etiquette, thought 
it incumbent on us to punish him. The logic was exact. 
Sportsmen should punish their dogs for chasing rabbits ; we 
were sportsmen. Joe indulgently allowed us to whip him. 
He was a large, solid dog. When we had done what we con- 
ceived to be our duty in the matter he shook himself vigor- 
ously, and we went on. But there seemed to be a misfire 
in the sequence somehow. Joe not only appeared to be 
wholly unimpressed by our demonstration, but we felt that 
he had permitted it because of his sense of fairness. He too 
was perfectly aware of that syllogism. Sportsmen should 
punish their dogs for chasing rabbits. Joe was amusedly 
willing to contribute slight and momentary bodily discom- 
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fort toward countenancing the delightful fiction that we were 
in charge. 

Another delicate convention which Joe chose to interpret 
in a broad and liberal way was the matter of holding a point. 
When a high-class bird dog freezes to a point, he is sup- 
posed to stay that way until the bird of its own accord moves 
away or his master has flushed it for the shot. If neither of 
these things happens there he must stick. It does not mat- 
ter if his whereabouts are unknown ; if his master is whistling 
and shouting in a vain attempt to locate him. There is 
something of the boy-stood-on-the-burning-deck about the 
situation. 

Now Joe was as staunch on a point as tradition required, 
no matter how long it took for us to get to him. But we 
must be getting to him. As soon as Joe was convinced that 
we had lost him he took measures. No heroic but foolish 
and, above all, time-wasting gestures for him! Inch by 
inch he crept forward until within pouncing distance. Then 
he pounced. In doing so he was simply following the methods 
of his remote ancestors. I do not think he had any very 
strong hopes of seizing the bird; but he terminated an annoy- 
ing and idiotic deadlock, and I imagine he got a certain 
amount of sardonic satisfaction in thus startling the grouse. 
As it roared away from under his nose, he gazed after it 
calmly for a moment, then turned to hunt up those two 
strayed kids of his. Joe never broke point when we were 
anywhere available; and he would never have dreamed of 
doing so when afield with anybody responsible. He could 
do the boy-on-the-burning-deck stuff with the best of them 
on proper occasion. 

But our supervision was continued even after appropriate 
bird cover was selected. Ordinarily a good partridge 
dog would quarter, ranging back and forth in front of his 
master in an advancing series of diagonals. Every few sec- 
onds he would stop to look back, bright-eyed, to be sure the 
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hunter had no instructions for him. These, if there were 
any, were generally conveyed by a motion of the hand. If 
the man wished to get the dog's attention he uttered the 
briefest possible single blast on a trilled dog whistle. In- 
stantly the dog's head would appear, up over a log, above 
the ground carpet, out of the brush, ears up, eyes alight with 
inquiry as to what was wanted. A gesture toward the bit 
to be investigated, and at once, without hesitation or ques- 
tion, he was off in that direction. Often no word was spoken 
for hours, for the grouse was prone to flush wild, and the 
sound of the human voice was likely to start him out of 
sight and range. Thus the man retained the general com- 
mand of the strategy. 

Joe also stopped every few seconds in his slow, method- 
ical trot to raise his head or to rear up against some con- 
venient small elevation in order to determine where we were 
and how we were coming along. But it was emphatically 
not to look for orders, merely to assure himself that we were 
not straying ofi and that we were going to be near enough 
for a shot should he discover a bird. 

But though Joe held us under a discipline that to us high- 
spirited youngsters seemed galling, humiliating, and not to 
be borne, he was in other respects very considerate. Joe 
was one of these efficiency dogs. He stood for only a cer- 
tain amount of ineptitude. Being a philosopher, he was per- 
fectly willing to hunt for any friend to whom his master 
loaned him for the day, and to do a good job of it. But in 
return he expected results. If the man he was with missed his 
first two or three birds, that was all right; Joe was large- 
minded enough to realize that perfection is hardly come at 
in an imperfect world, and that lapses may be expected from 
the most proficient. But if he went on missing, Joe just quit 
hunting. Joe could be a very humiliating dog. 

His high expectation did not, however, carry over to us 
two small boys. In the beginnings of our career we did not 
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scratch down many birds. That was too much to expect; 
but at least we had hitched our go-cart to a star in selecting 
as our quarry the most difficult bird that flies. Our allegiance 
never faltered, our enthusiasm never failed. Woodcock and 
quail we took when we could, but in our stride as it were; 
and a bag of them never filled us with the same solemn and 
uplifted joy as a return with even a brace of "pats." There 
was something in the crumpling in rocket flight, the long 
slanting fall, the resounding thump that satisfied for hours. 
Even in maturer years, after we had graduated into the 
expert class, and bags of ten or a dozen apiece were not un- 
common, we agreed that, spaced at proper intervals, as few 
as three birds kept the hours of a day at a comfortable glow. 
Often we took our train back at night with only the cus- 
tomary rabbit. We could always get him, and generally 
postponed him until late in the afternoon to avoid carrying 
him about any longer than necessary. Sometimes we post- 
poned him too long, and then we had to clean our own guns. 
Theoretically we were supposed to do that anyway. It was 
good for us to do our own dirty work. Servants were not 
kept to wait on small boys. But we early discovered the 
affinity between negroes and rabbits, and the efficiency of 
bribery. 

Those were the days of black powder. We loaded our 
own shells. Mine were of brass, and I kept them and re- 
loaded them over and over. If I fired my right barrel more 
than once without discharging the left, I had to be careful 
to shift the left shell. Otherwise the top wad was likely to 
be jarred loose, the shot to roll out, and I to discharge a 
harmless and humiliating squib. Ralph, who was more of 
a reckless devil financially than I, used paper shells from the 
first ; and shortly I fell in line with him. 

Black powder made a grand bang and produced a great 
volume of white smoke and a most entrancing smell. To 
this day a whiff of it brings back to me the narrow stump- 
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dotted fields of the back-wood farms with their stubble, or 
their corn shocks like plumed warriors huddled ; and the in- 
conceivably vivid hardwood forests ; and the other smell of 
the wood smoke that magicked the sun into a blood red ball 
and the sunlight into a pouring golden mist, touched move- 
ment into the quietude of leisure, charmed the world into the 
brooding peace of Indian summer. Why this picture, rather 
than the closed, warm, leafy green of the dense cover in 
September, or the rattling bared limbs of December, I do 
not know. Our shooting season of those days began before 
summer had lost its vigor and continued until the New Year. 
Memory is capricious. The white smoke from the discharge 
often obscured our determination of the results of our shot. 
Especially was this true of a damp day. I remember having 
often to squat low instantly after the discharge, trying to 
peer beneath the cloud. Were it not for our dogs we should 
have lost many a bird squarely hit but invisible to us the 
instant we had pulled trigger. 

Those later in the field can never realize what cleaning a 
gun really means. Black powder residue was abundant, 
grimy, sticky, and extremely corrosive to steel. We had to 
get rid of every trace of it or have a pitted barrel. That 
was the ultimate of disgrace and was ineradicable. I have 
still the sixteen-gauge hammer gun of that youth. Inside it 
shines as bright and fleckless as a mirror. That means that 
not only was it thoroughly cleaned every time it was used, 
but also that it was attended to the evening of each day's 
shoot. To have left it over night, even once, would have 
been fatal. With modern smokeless one can do that; but 
never with black powder. Nor, as with smokeless, did a 
few wipes with some solvent do the trick. You got a pail 
of screeching hot water into which you thrust the end of 
the barrels. Then with a tightly fitting rag on a cleaning rod 
as a piston, you literally pumped the water up through the 
barrels and out the breech, and you kept at it until your youth- 
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ful arms ached. After which, of course, it was imperative 
to dry the weapon thoroughly. A suspicion of dampness 
meant rust. And then to oil it in every part but that was 
a nice reminiscent smell too. I don't know what that oil 
was. They sold it simply as gun oil. "But there was some 
magic in it that freighted it with memories. All of which 
I tell you to account for the rabbits. We scorned avowed 
rabbit hunters. 

We were taught by our fathers to take this exquisite care 
of our weapons ; but I think our mainspring in persistence was 
our own pride in them. They were both sure 'nought double 
barrels; none of your made-over muskets, or "Zulu guns," 
or similar makeshifts. Mine was an English-made sixteen- 
gauge. I think it was the first small-bore shotgun ever seen 
on the Pacific Coast. I shot it there first in 1 8 84. In these 
days of twenties and twenty-eights, a sixteen seems almost 
vulgarly large, but in my boyhood ten-gauge was the custom- 
ary field gun, with sometimes an eight for ducks and geese, 
and an occasional twelve in the hands of a small-bore crank. 
Men used to go out with me just to see if that pesky little 
popgun would kill a quail. Its barrels were of browned 
Damascus steel with a beautiful curlycue pattern made by 
the two metals; and it was of course a hammer gun. I sup- 
pose it would look very awkward to an eye accustomed to 
the trim modern hammerless ejectors; but it was a well- 
balanced, hard-shooting little gun, and so beautifully made 
that it is today, after tens of thousands of shots, as tight 
at the breech as ever. 

In two respects we differed from modern practice. We 
shot both barrels full choked, scorning as effeminate con- 
fessions of weakness in marksmanship the more widely scat- 
tering charge of the cylinder bores or even the so called 
"modified chokes." For one thing, we wanted all the range 
we could get. Late in the year, after the trees had gone 
bare, our customary quick-snap shooting was occasionally 
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varied by a long-range chance at a "pat" after he had risen 
above the cover and was darting under a full head of steam 
among the trunks of the trees down through the forest vista. 
How he would go ! Even in those thoughtless days I never 
ceased to marvel that he could go fast and yet steer his way 
in and out among the limbs. His accuracy was astounding, 
for if one stood quite still and listened, one could hear an 
occasional flick-flick as the stiff, short pinions of his wings 
just scraped the twigs in his headlong flight. To overtake 
with one's charge of shot that small brown body catapulting 
at such tremendous speed required nice calculation and steady 
marksmanship and a long-shooting, hard-hitting gun. An- 
other advantage of the choke bore was that it was either 
kill clean or miss clean. The compact pattern covered a 
small circle, but It was a circle packed with shot. We did not 
"slobber" our birds. 

The other item wherein we were unorthodox was that when 
in the field we always carried our guns full-cock. This was 
a necessary procedure. Our game allowed us no split-second 
for preparations. We could not even carry our guns over 
the crook of our left elbow as may be done in more open 
field shooting; but must hold them forward in both hands, 
at the ready. A gun cocked all the time would be a very 
dangerous weapon in the hands of a shooter of ordinary 
training and habit. But ingrained in our very natures was 
the cardinal principle that never, in any circumstances, should 
the muzzle of a gun point even for an Instant toward any liv- 
ing thing we did not wish to kill ; and that it should always, 
except in the very act of shooting, be inclined at an angle to 
the sky. So instinctive did these precautions become that, 
as a natural part of the movement, taking no more thought 
than for* the placing of the feet, we crawled under logs, 
moved about each other, worked our way through the densest 
cover, with at all times our loaded and cocked weapons as 
safe as though empty. Safer, I think ; for one who tries to 
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keep his precautions only for such times as he thinks them 
necessary may sometimes slip in memory or observation. 
"Didn't know it was loaded" has killed or crippled many a- 
good man ; but "consider It always loaded" has never harmed 
anyone yet. 

We had in all the years of our sporting careers no acci- 
dents, no near-accidents; nor do I even remember any acci- 
dental discharges, though it is possible one or two such may 
have occurred. If so they made no impression, for they 
were bound to be perfectly harmless. 

This admirable caution, I confess, was based very little 
on any very acute sense of the danger of doing otherwise; 
for when is youth ever heedful? Its strength was that of 
our pride in sportsmanship. Youth worships convention, 
common belief to the contrary notwithstanding. The surest 
way to train a boy to do a thing is to appeal to that sense. 
We never shot birds sitting; we never allowed our guns, 
loaded or empty, to point toward any living thing ; we cleaned 
them scrupulously at night no matter how late it was or how 
tired we were; and we took inordinate pains to search down 
chance cripples, not because of any consciousness of the virtue 
of such proceedings, but because of our ardent determination 
to behave in all matters, great and small, according to the 
rules of the game. 

Nor did we go afield in the larger sense without consid- 
erable valuable preliminary training. Before the shotgun 
period of our lives we had begun with other weapons. Ralph 
had an air gun, and later a .22; I a heavy barrelled, well- 
made Flobert "saloon rifle" as they were called. The State 
of Michigan at that time offered a bounty of one cent a head 
on English sparrows. For several years our main business 
in life out of school hours and on Saturday was the collection 
of that bounty. Since, as is well known, these birds are dis- 
tinctly urban dwellers, we had to do our shooting within the 
city, preferably as near the downtown district as we dared. 
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I do not know why we were allowed to roam the streets dis- 
charging comparatively deadly weapons, but rarely did any- 
body protest. Perhaps it was a more tolerant age; perhaps 
more ignorant, or, contrariwise, more generally knowledged 
as to firearms. When every second man on the street is a 
shooter of something, the prowlings of two small boys squib- 
bing off "BB V 1 is not so alarming as would be the case now- 
adays when few know anything about guns, and every fire- 
arm Is as terrible as a six-inch howitzer. Of course the actual 
business district was closed to us by the presence of police; 
but that did not matter. What we wanted was the combina- 
tion of city streets and trees. Nevertheless, the nearer down- 
town we could manage the better the hunting. 

We had our regular beats. Each took a side of the street. 
Somehow we did not even attract much attention. Occa- 
sionally a passer-by would pause to watch us for a moment 
or so. If he did so from any motive of caution, our conduct 
must have satisfied him, for we were never warned. We 
knew, and avoided, a few places where some "old woman" 
of either sex was "cranky." But we were very careful 
and had evolved a working system. For instance, we never 
shot at sparrows on the ground or in the street, no matter 
how tempting their numbers, or range: the bullet might 
glance. We rarely shot at them atop a roof or on eaves, 
and then only when they were within easy range and out- 
lined against the sky; the bullet might puncture somebody's 
shingles, and that would be unfair. For the same reason we 
were careful about the background to each and every shot, 
lest we break glass or do other damage. The ideal was a 
bird tree perched against a blue sky. Where the spent 
bullets landed did not concern us ! it was sufficient that there 
was nothing back of a direct hit. As a matter of fact, be- 
yond a very limited range, these tiny BB's could have had 
little more force than a flicked pebble. 

But within their range they were astonishingly accurate. 
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And we shortly became very deadly. We had to be. Con- 
sider it for yourself. We were In serious business. BB's 
came in boxes of fifty at thirty-five cents a box. To break 
even financially we must make seventy per cent of hits. At 
bull's-eyes as small as sparrows and at varying ranges that 
means very good shooting. Commercially we managed to 
survive, and even made a small profit. Later the State raised 
the bounty to three cents a head. Then we were affluent. 

The first rather lean year was carried by an unexpected 
and marvellous bit of luck. It involved our one and only in- 
cursion into police territory. Outside their downtown beats 
the police left us alone ; and we in return considered it only 
polite and politic not to pull off any mischievous and aggravat- 
ing raids. Whenever on our regular beats we ran across a 
cop on his way home we gave a busy imitation of innocent 
youth returning from a shooting expedition in the country; 
while he gave as excellent an imitation of believing us. But 
downtown near the railway station was a tall office building 
whose eaves and cornices had become infested by large tame 
pigeons. They seemed to belong to nobody; they were very 
messy. Somehow it became known to us that the owners 
of the building would not exactly shriek for the police were 
we to shoot these pigeons. 

Too good a chance for what was to us big game. And 
the profits were tempting. The building owners could not 
of course offer us any reward for the job ; nor, indeed, coun- 
tenance us in any way. But we were made to understand 
that we could get twenty-five cents a pair for pigeons at the 
meat market. So every day or so we made a raid. 

It was exciting, fast work, but not wholly comfortable, 
We had to scout carefully to determine the whereabouts of 
the local cop. Then we had to wait a favorable hiatus in 
passers-by. This was downtown, in crowded districts; be- 
sides which we were apparently knocking over somebody's 
tame doves. The range was long the full height of the 
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building and the birds took a long, fluttering tumble that 
attracted much unfavorable attention, especially from in- 
dignant old ladies. A crowd always gathered. It was im- 
possible to do more than dart in and out corsair-wise, so to 
speak, snatching our booty and making our getaway before 
the storm broke. At least that was our idea of it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nobody in authority ever interfered with us. It 
would have been easy to trap us. I imagine the word had 
been passed along by the victims of those very dirty and 
noisy pigeons ; and I imagine we and our activities were quite 
well known to the easy-going authorities. It was not a very 
large city. Our precautions toward safety had probably 
been amusedly appraised. 

But that did not affect our own attitude of mind. As far 
as we were concerned, we were engaged in a respectable 
business with a thirty per cent margin for an impossible per- 
fection, technically extra-legal, but tolerated within certain 
tacitly understood limits. Somewhat as good respectable 
bootleggers look upon themselves nowadays. This pigeon 
business was out of our line. We were uneasy lest we 
jeopardize our status thereby; but the profits tempted. A 
sort of hijacking, as it were, for which we could not reason- 
ably expect the customary police tolerance. So, in spite of 
the thrill of big game and the breathless excitement of raid- 
ing, we were glad to finish the job and return to our moder- 
ately lawful occupations. 

I do not quite know where we originally got our respect for 
all song birds. Probably it was a combination of instruction 
and that sense of sportsmanship again. If one was a sports- 
man he shot game birds. Anything else was childish. Be 
that as it may, we never pulled trigger on any but our lawful 
game or predatory birds. 

Old Joe, and later on other setters and pointers, considered 
it good fun to go walking with us. All dogs like to go walk- 
ing, but they do not care to do so without a human. Occa- 
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sionally we invited them to go with us on these sparrow 
hunts, but not often. It was altogether too obvious that 
they considered them as walking and not as sporting expedi- 
tions. They paid no attention whatever to either our pop- 
guns or our quarry, but went busily about their own business 
of cats and backyards and other dogs. 

Once in a great while, if a sparrow happened to fall out 
of a tree before their very noses, they might pause to sniff 
at its body in a detached manner. Then they looked up at 
us in the quizzical tolerance of a grownup for an infant with 
a toy choo-choo. We could not stand that sort of thing. So 
we preferred to leave them home. They were much too 
sportingly high-minded for the rough and tumble of every 
day business. We despaired of making them understand that 
its meager profits, frugally saved, bought the powder and 
shot and railway fares that made possible the higher life 
in its season. 



ONE PATH TO PARADISE * 

BY T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 

BY THE grace of God and the skill of my guides, Neron 
and LeBel, of St. Joseph d'Alma, the canoe grazed the granite 
prow of the He Maligne, and I stepped ashore, stiff and 
thankful. It had been no certain thing, that running of those 
rapids of La Grande Decharge in those high waters; and 
the roar of those stampeding white-maned horses was still 
loud in my ears. But there we were, and the hour that had 
once seemed impossible to me had arrived. The incredible 
dream was coming true. I was to fish for ouananiche on 
the morrow. Just now twilight was clothing the distant 
glens in purple, and dusk had declared a fishes 5 day. But 
tomorrow ! 

So just to satisfy the unsatisfiable in every angler, I strung 
my 5 ouncer, tied on a Silver Doctor and a Jock Scott (on 
No. 4's) and, walking down to a little cove where the back- 
wash of the stream's fury rose and fell, made many casts. 
Naturally I had nothing but a foredoomed and empty excite- 
ment for my pains. And when I sat down on a great boulder 
to think about it, I had some mosquitoes. Yes, sirs, since this 
tale is to be as true as gunsights, I shall not omit even the 
mosquitoes. 

I made me a little smudge, for I wanted to think. Here 
I was at the very apex of a long-dreamt dream, and I was 
happy; and In the glow of that happiness, which lasted for 
many hours, there appeared a whiter ray of truth (thanks to 
Neron) which I am going to pass on in this article. The tale, 
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as I said, is as true as gunslghts ought to be. It even has 
a moral, as the editor hoped; indeed every bit of real life has. 
But this moral isn't automatic. You have to work it out for 
yourself, apply it to yourself, and keep on applying it, like 
your pet fly-dope. Unlike the fly-dope, however, it's infall- 
ible. Here ends any preachment. 

A call from Neron* informed me that home life on the 
island was well underway, and supper nearing. Both men 
were masters of their craft, and I would like to say right 
here that the sportsman who wishes to add to his store of 
memories by running the perilous rapids of La Grande 
Decharge (from Lake St. John, Province of Quebec, to 
Chicoutimi) as well as by catching those fishy bolts of light- 
ning called the ouananiche, can do no better than get in touch 
with David Neron and Henri LeBel, princes both. P. O., 
St. Joseph d'Alma, P. Q. 

After supper, pipes and the slow trickle of first talk. 

"This is my idea of Paradise," said I, leaning back on a 
throne of balsam and looking out on the dark waters that 
raced by like a torrent of liquid night. 

"It was the Bishop's idea, too, wasn't it, Henri? 55 said 
Neron in French, 

"The very same," responded Henri, not bothering to re- 
move his pipe. 

"What Bishop?" I asked, scenting some tale that might 
prove either anecdote or serial. 

"He wasn't really a bishop," said Neron, "but being the 
parsoniest parson that either Henri or I ever laid eyes on, 
we just naturally came to call him the Bishop. It was he 
who made me believe in wishing." 

"IVe always believed that wishes were fishes," said I, "but 
I've never had any theological backing for my belief. 
Tell me." 

"Well, I will, for it'll help to pass the evening, and it may 
help to pass your life," said Neron. "There was a heap of 
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truth in the Bishop's idea, even if it didn't make him rich 
and handsome." 

Here Neron chuckled, and Henri joined in. Evidently 
there was something very laughable about this parson. I 
filled my pipe again and settled back comfortably. I wish I 
could remember the slow, expressive habitant sayings that 
Neron wove into his story as I heard it. But you'll have to 
take it in Yankee. The story itself is as vivid in my memory 
as that mysteriously beautiful setting in which I heard it 
the little fire, the dark, the full-voiced calling of the rapids. 
If you want to hear the real thing, get yourself to the He 
Maligne with Neron sitting on the brush beside you, and 
listen. 

"It was fourteen years ago, this very month of June," 
began the deliberate-voiced guide, "when these ouananiche 
fish first brought Henri and me a lot of guiding. All the 
sports used to come and stop at Beemer's Hotel, there on 
the island in Lake St. John; and most of them wanted to 
come to this island, which is probably the best place in the 
world for ouananiche. 

"Well, along with the sports we got a lot of near-sports 
and no sports at all. But of all the curious anglers that ever 
sat tight coming down that rapid we've just shot, the funniest 
looking, most peculiar acting, and biggest hearted never-had- 
done-it-before amateurs, this parson was the most. He was 
about as tall as a black spruce, and no handier looking. His 
face was so wrinkled and funny that you had to look at it ; 
but when you looked, you stayed looking. For it struck you 
as being so used to acting friendly that you began to want a 
smile from it yourself. And when he smiled he was your 
friend. He was your friend. But that didn't make him a 
fisherman. I'll never forget that first day. 

"It seems that the Bishop lived down in New York State 
in the mountains and had read somebody's story about oua- 
naniche, and from that time on he'd wanted <to take one. But 
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he was a parson in a poor place and hadn't the money to bring 
up his family, let alone come up here and hire an outfit and 
guides, which do come to some figure." 

"Yes, they do," said I. 

"And rightly," continued Neron suavely. "You don't want 
the sport of kings to come too cheap, do you? Well, the 
Bishop lived on down there, year after year, wishing with all 
the marrow of his bones that he could have one day on this 
river, catching ouananiche. And when he was fifty his day 
came. Somebody, some summer fisherman who was rich, had 
given him a hundred dollars for the outing. Mind you, he'd 
kept that wish in his mind all his life, and at last it grew 
him a hundred dollars, sort of like a century-plant is said to 
grow flowers once a lifetime. So he gathered up his old- 
fashioned rod and his little trout creel and some old clothes 
and came flying up here with just enough money to give him 
one full day on the river. 

"I'll never forget how he stalked into my garden, where 
I was hoeing the tabac, and explained it all ; just how he had 
to shoot the rapids and catch one ouananiche and then catch 
the next train home. It'd 've made you cry to listen to him, 
as serious and excited as a kid on a holiday, but with only one 
holiday in a lifetime. I thought he was crazy at first and told 
him it couldn't be done; we never had done it that speedy, not 
to catch anything worth while, that is. Ouananiche isn't 
sewer rats, you know; you have got to humor them. So I 
said it wasn't worth trying. 

" 'It'll happen all right for me. I'm such a lucky beggar, 
you know, Monsieur Neron.' He always called me 'Mon- 
sieur,' and then he began that smile. And then I couldn't dis- 
appoint him. 

" 'I suppose you've stocked up with Durham Rangers and 
Coachmans, eh?' I asked. 

" 'Do we need 'em?' he asked, looking a bit embarrased. 

" 'You'll need a rod, too,' said I, trying not to be sarcastic. 
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but looking at his mean little bunch of sticks, 'and a reel and 
a line and some good salmon-gut leaders and a landing-net 
and some fly-dope and a bite of food and a change of wind. 
The ouananiche don't rise while the wind's in the east like 
this. 5 

" *Oh, that's all right,' he comes back, brightening up, 'the 
wind'll change in the night on our way down river. I am 
a lucky beggar.' 

"And he believed he was, too, though then I didn't see 
exactly how he knew his luck. 

" 'Do you suppose you could hire tEe rest ?' And he looked 
just like a kid again, so eager and expectant that I hadn't the 
heart to say 'No !' 

"So I go down to Henri's, leaving him hoeing the tabac 
he insisted on that and tell Henri that we're in for a 
missionary trip. Henri objects until he sees that I'm in 
earnest and I don't know to this day why I was so much 
in earnest for a stranger. But anyway, the next morning 
we start at dawn. And, would you believe it, the east 
wind had dropped. The lucky beggar didn't seem a bit 
surprised, however. 'It's always been that way with me,' 
he said. 'It comes of being a good wisher. Wishing makes 
lucky beggars of us alL' 

"That remark made me mad, and I said, 'I think you're 
the unluckiest man I ever had facing me in a canoe. I look 
forward to about as much satisfaction on this trip as if we 
was setting out to catch ouananiche in our hands. Here you 
are, not knowing a ouananiche from a whale, or how to get 
him, and not giving us time to learn you, and risking your 
money on one throw. We guides can lead you to the fish, 
but we can't make them rise, and so don't blame your disap- 
pointment on Henri and me.' I'm not usually so frank, right 
off, but it was his disappointment that I was feeling, ahead 
of time. * 

" 'There won't be any disappointment,' said he in a sort 
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of humble, sure way. 'You evidently don't know the path 
to Paradise.' 

" 'Don't preach to me now,' was on the tip of my tongue 
to say, but I bit it off, swallowed it and busied myself with 
the next rapid, which we got through easier than ever in my 
life before. Somehow or other the Bishop had brought us 
luck. And I was surprised to find that it was only a little 
past noon when we landed here, where you are sitting now, 
the fastest time in all my years. The darn parson didn't 
seem a bit impressed, and only said, 'Yes, that's the way it's 
been all my life.' The nerve of it, from a poor, homely, 
cow-pasture parson who'd never had a week in the bush 
in his life 1 

"But I didn't show any ill-humor, partly because I hated 
to rob him of what little pleasure he might get out of his 
make-believe one day's sport and partly because ill-humor 
couldn't show its head where he was. For he kept us laugh- 
ing, first at him, then with him, and sometimes at ourselves, 
just like a kid. 

"I was worried, because who ever heard of getting ouan- 
aniche in the middle of the day to order! But Henri had 
one pet fly, a Hare's Ear, which he said Izaak Walton's 
ghost had spit on, personally, and while Henri was making 
some tea I stole it. Yes, I stole that fly, for Henri wouldn't 
any more have loaned it to a raw, unacquainted angler like 
the Bishop than he'd 've loaned his eyes, and I tied it on. I 
just couldn't bear that parson to go home for another fifty 
years without at least a rise. Of course, I knew he couldn't 
land anything. 

"The Bishop put into him three cups of tea and a pile of 
bread as unexcited as if he was at one of his parish tea parties 
instead of in the heart of Paradise. What could he tell us 
about the paths to Paradise? We lived there already. I 
suppose he was meaning the 18-karat gold pavement kind. 
You could see he was thinking shop, being sort of happy- 
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solemn. Before I let him have the rod I delivered a creelful 
of advice, which could all be summed up in three words: 
'Lower your tip. 1 

" 'Lower it quick as lightning, mind,' said I, 'otherwise 
you'll have Henri's tackle smashed. Keep your fish in hand 
with as heavy a strain as possible, for these ouananiche aren't 
sardines nor even tadpoles, you know. They're terriers and 
bull-dogs and leaping hounds all at once. And don't lose 
your head when he strikes, just because you think you've 
hooked an animated bed-spring. He's going to leap a couple 
of feet out of the water and then you've got to lower your 
tip. Understand that, if you please.' 

u 'I understand,' he says, putting down his final tea cup 
and picking up the rod as if it had been a rattlesnake. He 
looked as un-understanding as Lot's wife after she's been 
turned to salt ; not scared with the responsibility, you know, 
but just idiotic confident and happy. I knew right then and 
there he'd never make a success, a ouananicher. But the 
motions have to be gone through with, and so I leave Henri 
to wash up and I lead my pupil to the pool where you're going 
to have your luck tomorrow. 

"Henri and I call it the Bishop's Pool, and you'll hear 
why. It's an ideal one, just at the finish of one spurt of the 
big rapid. There's an outrunning point of rock and a deep 
swirling body of water where the fish can get a breath and a 
bug before they begin to tread lightning again out in the race- 
way. That's where these ouananiche grow firmest fleshed 
and most like living arrows. There's no chance for indolence 
in that wild water. It's swim, fish, or scatter. They fight in 
that white torrent for their colors, the shining rainbows of 
their sides; and it is there that the Lord would direct St. 
Peter to fish, supposing that they should be hunting a little 
clean food on earth again. It was there that I could have 
prayed for one little strike for the fishing parson, if praying 
could have helped at midday. 
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u But neither prayers nor I had one chance In ten. It 
wasn't two of the afternoon. Being In the fly-season, every 
little island of foam was beaded with bugs, and the fussiest 
fish only had to nose around to find one to his taste. And if 
I had one chance in ten, the Bishop, whose casting was about 
as straight as a dog's hind leg, had one in fifty and about 
one in five hundred of landing him if a fish should be so care- 
less as to hang himself on the hook. 

"Well, I start to get out a little line, when I strike my 
first surprise. The Bishop stoops down from his seven foot 
seven, or whatever it was, and grabs the rod from me saying : 
'Look a-here, Monsieur Neron, I can't have you catching 
the first fish!' 

"I was glad he had that much spunk, though I didn't like 
him to call me Monsieur. He was bound to be regular about 
nothing. So I give him the rod, though lots of sports are 
quite content when I hook their first fish for them, just so 
they do the hauling in. 

"And now began the funny business. The Bishop had evi- 
dently got his thirst for fishing out of books, like so many. 
He confessed to a day or so of bait-fishing for pasture trout 
on his days off at home. But he hadn't ever cast very much, 
it looked like, unless it was casting devils out of his flock, 
etcetera. First he threw out as if he was pitching quoits, 
and then he'd haul back like as if he was pulling a drowning 
man out of the surf. I sit down on the ledge to watch, and 
I'm thankful Henri's not there, for he surely would have 
brayed right out. 

"Wherever any little part of him or his clothes stuck out, 
it'd catch a hook, and then he'd disentangle it sweetly. Mad ? 
He wasn't any madder than a buttercup, and there was some- 
thing so gentle and long-suffering about him that I couldn't 
be mad, either, and so I say: 'Get a little more wrist into it,' 
or something else helpful. And he'd thank me ; that was the 
worst. 
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"Luckily the river swell was so fierce that a rock which 
might be bare one minute would be ankle-deep the next, and 
so of course there was no danger of a fish seeing him waving 
his arms and throwing the hooks from bush to birch, with an 
occasional catch in his coat collar while passing. But it made 
me wild that he wouldn't let me help him. I was almost out 
of patience and tabac, too, when it happened. By all the 
luck in the world his flies land in the river, and, what's more, 
in the very spot of smoothness below a great rock on which 
I'd had my eye for twenty minutes. He wallops them right 
there, and is preparing to give them a return throw into the 
woods when it happens. My backbone jumps right out of 
place and pulls me to my toes to see it happen. What was 
it? Why the most enormous violent strike I ever see, fol- 
lowed by the most prodigious pretty leap that ever blessed 
my eyes. C'etalt serieusement grosse! . O, Mon Dieu, such 
a fish, one big bright sample rainbow, one big bright splash ! 
And we are off ! 

"Yes, we are off with the ouananiche of the year, of the 
decade, of my lifetime perhaps, entrusted to that skinny 
son-of-a-sardine-eater 1 What luck! What maudit cursed 
luck! My heart melts beneath my ribs, for my hope is not 
used to being out of proportion to my sense. And that is 
the point of this story. 

"Please see this place on the inside of your eyelids a 
roomy pool, a point of rock twenty paces long, the ridgy 
rushing river, the bright impossible day all around us, the 
huge roar of the hurricane stream in our ears, and the Bishop 
hopping out along the rocks holding on to the rod, the reel 
whizzing, and me after them all, rod, Bishop and fish ! Oh, 
I am in pain. I yell to him in French, in English, and at the 
end of the rocks I catch up to him, and I offer to help, to 
take the rod. 

" 'Keep away, if you please,' says he, as cool as a cellar. 
Tve got him all right' 
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"It looked the other way round to me. It looked to me 
as if the fish had him and was going to lead him out into that 
rapid and there leave him. The line was still smoking out, 
the Bishop stepping deeper and deeper into the water. A 
swell gets him up to the waist, and the fish still heading for 
James Bay. Luckily there were two hundred feet of line 
on Henri's reel, but I knew what would happen when that 
was done. Oh, I fell all afire inside, while the Bishop is 
cooler than the water he was wading in. I never saw any- 
thing so frozen. And at last he says : 'The fish seems to be 
still going, 5 as gently as if he was preaching from the 23d 
Psalm. 

" 'Going F I shouted, 'Going! Of course, that's what 
whales do, they . . .' 

"And then of course the fish quit. Whether he was 
bound to put me in the wrong, I don't know, but he abandoned 
that James Bay project and decided on Chicoutimi instead, 
or at least he was coming back for a fresh start. 

" 'Reel in, reel in you . . . ' and I called him a torpid 
toad, but it was in French and so didn't matter. In fact, 
nothing was mattering to the Bishop. You'd have thought 
he was merely marrying some bridal couple, he was standing 
so solemn, reeling in, letting her whiz and reeling in again, 
the swell jumping up his skinny legs that looked skinnier 
than ever now they were wet, and his one concern being to 
seem not to care. At least that's how he looked to me. And 
when, after about fifteen minutes of agony on my part, he 
does speak it is to ask me to take his Testament out of his 
hip pocket. Imagine thinking of that ! It was hard to beat 
the Bishop. 

"When I was about weak with watching that ouananiche 
line cut the water up and down the river, and wondering 
when the amateur on the end of it was going to gpt sucked 
into the stream, Henri saunters up. He takes one squint 
at me having nervous prostration, then one at the Bishop, 
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racing up and down the ledge, lowering his tip and behaving 
more like a fisherman every minute. Henri cries out, 'What 
in the seven devils are you doing? Has he got one?' 

11 'Got one P I shrieked, 'Got one ! Why he's got God's pet 
ouananiche P 

" 'Holy demons P cries Henri. Why don't you help him 
land it? 5 

" 'Why don't you,' I says, and Henri starts to reach for 
the rod. 

" 'I'd rather not,' says the Bishop, holding it about 
nine feet high out of reach. Henri comes back and 
stays by me and tries not to say how exasperating a good 
man can be. 

" 'Henri,' I advise, 'you and I has got to go learn ourselves 
to be parsons, and then maybe we can catch something.' 

" 'He hasn't caught it yet,' says Henri. And then about 
a minute later the catching begins. The fish suddenly dis- 
covers that just racing from James Bay to Chicoutimi doesn't 
free him from the Bishop's uncanny influence, and so he 
turns into a he-rainbow. Did you ever see a rainbow ramp- 
ant? Well, it's enough to bring a lame man to his feet, and 
that fish certainly began an exhibition. Talk about your 
bucking bed-springs. They aren't in it with a thirty-inch sun- 
beam that's been colored with moonlight and tinted with 
frosted maple and silver bluing and taught to jump. Or I'll 
tell you what it's like: catch a school of bass and touch 'em 
off with electricity and you've got one ouananiche. No sir, 
you don't catch them stopping any more than you catch a bolt 
of lightning sulking on its way to strike somebody. 

"It was a miracle, that's what it was. The Bishop didn't 
lose his head and the whale didn't lose his hook, and Henri 
and I didn't lose one little trick of the whole show. Each 
time he broke water we'd say: 'Down with your tip' like a 
duet, and down would go the tip in time to prevent a smash. 
But we were the only ones to do the cursing. The Bishop 
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was as sweet as a sucking dove, with just one exception. It 
came about this way: it was about the end of the first half, 
and the fish was taking time ofi to plan something new. He 
was trying to decide which rock he'd better pick to run around 
and cut the cable on, and he hits on a big one upstream. It 
takes the Bishop out of his ordinary path out the ledge, this 
new tangent does, and he misses his footing, and spills. Oh, 
what a mess I For his face goes right down into one of those 
tubfuls of floating foam, and he can't see for a moment, but 
he holds on to that rod, as tight as if he was keeping all the 
ten commandments at once. He straightens up, blowing out 
foam like a grampus, and climbs out and discovers that the 
fish has got away. Yes, the line's limp, and that's the truth. 
Henri and I cluster around him, who's still spitting foam and 
gripping that rod, and when he gets a mouthful of air he 
uses it to say, 'Damn !' 

"Yes, sir, the Bishop says 'Damn' and it almost makes up 
for losing the fish to hear him regular for once. 

"And then the most surprising thing of all occurred. The 
fish can't bear to disappoint him and hitches up on the line 
again and is off playing his little tricks, like jumping over hay- 
stacks, supposing you could have river-haystacks. And the 
Bishop acted almost surprised for once. But he comes to, 
and remembers that he has blasphemed and says right out, 
'Excuse me, Lord.' Yes, he took back that Damn. But by 
that time I'd felt so much disappointment and gladness and 
surprise all in two seconds that I was a regular mixture inside. 
And so was Henri; and all we could do was to stand ready 
with the landing-net, shoving it to each other as the fish came 
nearer to him or to me. Of course, we kept on advising the- 
Bishop, from habit I suppose, but with the Lord on his side 
it wasn't scarcely necessary. 

"Well, it's getting late and I won't go into the rest of 
the nightmare. You know how ouananiche act when they're 
tired a rush, a sulk, a jump, and repeat, either forwards 
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or backward. You're just as tired and have to keep on guess- 
ing just as if you were as fresh as water lilies. Once he came 
steaming in, and I had the net almost under him, when 
whizzee I And for five minutes there's the rarest jumping 
of all. 

"And how do you think it ended? Neither Henri nor I 
had a single hand in it, after all. For all of a sudden old 
Leviathan takes a new notion. He thinks he'll come ashore 
and knock us down and finish off that way. He comes. The 
Bishop lands on him. Slither, crawl, slide and scuffle ! Those 
rushes for us like an arrow, gives a grand somersault, four 
feet into the air if it's an inch, and lands on the ledge. The 
Bishop lands on him. Slither, crawl, slide and scuffle ! Those 
two battle until the Bishop is belly-down on his prey, and 
the prey is still. 

"And then with the comicalest twinkle in his eye, he turns 
his elongated neck around and says, 'Monsieur Neron, the 
receiver, at your convenience.' Those are his words, 'at 
your convenience !' I'll never forget them. 

"Naturally, I tangle that fish up in the net till we can get 
him to a place where we can gloat over him a little safer ; and 
when I find a bit of grass and lay him on it I never see any- 
thing more magnificent. He is a good twenty-five inches 
long, a panting, shining thing of grace, colored like a water- 
butterfly. He's painted purple for the royal blood in him, 
and green for the sign of the wilderness, bronze to show his 
heroic mood, silver to mean that he was as rare as starlight, 
and gray for the winters that he'd known. Yes, since then 
I've seen heavier fish, two or three, but it's not once in a blue 
moon that they come over seven pounds, and never before or 
since was there such a peculiar parcel of circumstances about 
their taking. I look at the Bishop to see if he's gloating 
proper. He's like us, on his knees all right, but his eyes are 
closed and his lips are muttering something, and he looks 
kind of white around the gills. 
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" 'Henri,' says I, 'get tke flask. He's felt the strain 
a little. 3 

" 'Thank God he's human, after all,' says Henri, rising. 

" 'Don't bother,' says the Bishop, 4 I suppose we ought to 
be off?'" 

"That set me off my balance and I say, { Of ? And without 
you casting one eye on that prize, that beauty, that extraor- 
dinary marvel that's taken an hour and five minutes of your 
precious time to land? Look at it, admire it, gloat over it 
the finest ouananiche that ever I've seen. Do you realize that 
this is the happiest moment of your life? Or it ought to be, 
anyways.' 

"I was furious for him disregarding his luck like that. 
Then I happen to look into his eyes, and I take it all back, 
for jingo me if there wasn't a tear in each eye, a tear of glad- 
ness. His fifty-year wait had been rewarded, and it was 
too much to expect of words to express the meaning of it 
all to him. I felt mighty low for having spoken so hastily 
and I mumbled something. But he put out his hand, still 
trembling with that long fight, and shook mine and Henri's, 
silent ; and we took the hint and sort of stole away and left 
him with his joy, as you'd leave a bridegroom with his bride. 

"When he joined us later he was the same old happy- 
solemn Bishop. Henri had got the things out and was brew- 
ing some tea, and he opened his thoughts as I never have had 
thoughts opened to me before. As I say, it made me believe 
in wishing; but it's time to turn in now, or I'd deliver that 
thought of his as he opened it out." 

Neron quit, and for a moment the dying fire, the dark 
rapids, the whole tranquillity of the night seemed less real to 
me than the picture of that lanky parson and his big ouan- 
aniche which Neron's words had conjured up. 

"Can't you tell me the gist of what he said?" I asked. 
"Sure !" The gist of it was very simple the best of fishing is 
the wishing; that's all." 
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"I don't agree," said I, "I think the best of fishing is the 
catching." 

"That's included," explained Neron. "You see what the 
Bishop meant by the Path to Paradise was something that 
Henri and I didn't get on to at first. He meant that if a man 
keeps hoping steadfast for something that he wants, wants 
deep and bad, why his hopes will blaze the trail to that very 
thing. But they has to be faithful and strong and humble. 
That's why the Bishop didn't go raving about the wind being 
east and about other obvious ill-luck. Maybe it wasn't the 
time for his luck to come true that was his philosophy. 
Ask and ye shall receive, he said, if ye keep on asking. 
Blessed are the meek, he said, and they shall inherit the 
earth and the waters that flow over the earth and the 
ouananiche in the waters. Yes, he was some preacher. But 
the best thing he said was to tie a wish on your hook; it was 
better than any fly ever made of feathers. But it mustn't 
be a light perishable wish, he said. No, it must be a longing 
that is bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh. . . . 
Well, that was fourteen years ago and I've found that it 
is true. O yes, 'tis true. . . ." and Neron lapsed into a 
kind of silence from which I knew it was impossible to dis- 
lodge him. 

What with the tale of the Bishop's luck and my excitement 
at trying from the very same pool tomorrow, I couldn't sleep 
after I turned in. So I got up and went down to the river's 
edge, and along that until I came to a big boulder whence I 
could look downstream. I noticed a faint silvery light flood- 
ing the eastern sky, and remembered that the old moon was 
due for a few trips more across the sky. As the radiance 
increased, the white manes of the plunging river-horses began 
to toss and shine. The beauty of it all was uplifting, wing- 
giving. And suddenly, as the bright rim of the risen moon 
glanced through the firs, I thrilled with a discovery. What 
the Bishop had said was applying at that moment to me! 
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Had I not hoped for this for years? Had not my persistent 
wish brought me to this place, this peak of satisfaction? 
Otherwise, how could I account for my presence in Paradise? 
And therefore, would not hope bring me what else I wanted, 
if I had the same persistent faith? 

The white ray of this truth penetrated my whole being as 
the first clear beam of the moon touched the rapids into 
rushing silver. Success, success in any venture, at that mo- 
ment of exultation, seemed within reach of my mind, did it 
but cast true and faithfully and long. My foot was at last 
firm on the path to whatever Paradise I had the wit to want. 
And as I stood there in the glory of it all, I thanked God not 
only for the moon and for my new horizon, but for the tale 
of the homely upstate parson and his confidently wished- 
for ouananiche. 



THE BIG RAM OF ROCKWELL MOUNTAIN * 

BY JOHN C. PHILLIPS 

BILL ELLSWORTH was a two-gun man, the only one I ever 
saw in my time in the West, but I never found it out until I 
saw him undress the first night in the camp. For he was 
evidently not especially proud of his harness, and kept it 
covered. I met Bill in the bar-room of the West Hotel in 
Kalispell, Montana, when that flourishing town was only a 
row or two of board shanties facing a river of mud. My 
greeting there was not premeditated, but a kind of acci- 
dent consequent on the miscarriage of an intended hunt into 
the country north of Lake McDonald where I had cruised 
the year before. The Rockies had captured me soul and 
body. It was the first week in October and too early yet to 
go East, for had not graduation from college left me quite 
free to wander as I pleased? So it was a godsend, after 
twenty-four hours in this dreary town of Kalispell to meet 
a man like Ellsworth who could talk guns and sheep, tents, 
packs and mountains. 

But Bill, I soon found, had just been operated upon for 
what he called cancer, and he allowed that he was barely fit 
for active duty above timberline. So he suggested wiring 
to a friend of his on the other side of the mountain who would 
assume the duties of guide while he himself could cook. 

The next day we got an answer to our wire, and after 
buying a few stores we boarded the east-bound Great North- 
ern express early in the evening and by two o'clock the next 
morning were stowed away in Tom Dawson's little house 
on the edge of the Great Plains at Midvalle. 

* From "A Sportsman's Scrapbook," Houghton Mifflin Co.; copyright 1928, 
by John C. Phillips. 
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The morning discovered us packing up, and I found Daw- 
son an active little man, half Indian, but educated by his 
father in Scotland to such purpose that he was quite able to 
put me to shame in matters of Scotch and English history, as 
well as Latin, while his wife, herself half Indian, was well 
educated and had taught school. This was my first introduc- 
tion to the Dawsons, and for many a year after Tom and 
I scoured all the country that is now the southern part of the 
Glacier Park, shot goats and sheep on its highest places, 
and named mountains that were only blank spots up to that 
time. 

The first day out it began to rain and spit snow, and in the 
morning the ranges were covered with a blanket of white, the 
first of a storm which was to last for a couple of weeks, with 
zero temperature and snow enough to block the railroad for 
four or five days. We lay by hoping it would clear up, for 
we had only twenty-odd miles to go to reach a hunting-camp 
where Tom thought we could get both sheep and goat. 
The wind blew half a gale, but I managed to catch all the 
trout we wanted by casting off some rocks near camp, although 
at times I could not keep my flies in the water. 

After we reached a camping spot near the head of Two 
Medicine Valley, it started to snow in earnest, and we were 
lucky in digging out an old stove which Tom had cached not 
far away. By rigging this inside the tent we made ourselves 
snug enough and prepared to weather anything. Our horses, 
all except one that was picketed, very sensibly took the home 
trail; they could scarcely have lived otherwise. For more 
than a week our activities were limited to chopping wood, 
drying clothes, mending, reading, and telling yarns, while 
the blizzard whirled about us. Under like conditions one 
never knows how the day is passed, but time slides by pleas- 
antly enough. At last the snow was waist-deep, and when the 
final clear-off came and two of us wallowed through the woods 
to the "middle" lake, I shall never forget the sight that 
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burst upon us as we thrust aside the last snow-laden al- 
ders and stood on the beach. The lake lay before us a 
vast blue-gray sheet framed in by snow-white forests and 
glittering mountains. Out on its surface flocks of blue- 
bills floated as still as painted ducks on a screen. On the 
west end Rockwell Mountain rose almost out of the water, 
and the little patches of forest far among its pinnacles looked 
exactly like spun glass, so completely were the spruces en- 
cased in ice. Other peaks, some unnamed, raised themselves 
above filmy clouds of white mist which still floated about 
and added to the wonder of the scene. The Rockies in 
winter ! None that have not seen can conceive their majesty. 
And some day Fasteners will turn their faces west in Winter 
just as surely as Europeans go to Switzerland. 

There came a chinook wind and it leveled down the snow 
enough so that I could get out and hunt while Tom walked 
home to look for his horses. All day long If ollowed the track 
of two most active bears that paused not in their walk, until 
at four o'clock they seemed to me to be a good deal farther 
ahead than they were in the morning. However, in spite 
of the awful going I managed to spy out two magnificent rams 
at the top of a long talus slope, but it was too late to follow 
them. 

The following day I told Tom that we must have meat. 
He said, "Well, you'll get it, but you'll work for it too" ; 
and it turned out just as he said. Luckily I was in fairly 
good fighting trim after a month in Wyoming chasing big 
game, but had I known what was in store I should hardly 
have started out as gayly as I did. And now I must relate 
all that I know about the Great Ram of Rockwell that came 
so near to losing his head on this day. His great barrel 
horns might, except for a piece of nasty rope, be now hang- 
ing over my fire place. Verily that day he wore a charm 
about his sturdy neck. 

To begin, we started up my back track of the day before 
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until we came to the place where I gave up those perambulat- 
ing bears, and then, after a long look at the lower reaches of 
Rockwell, we started up the long shale slope, now covered 
with ice or buried in snowdrifts. It would have been tedious 
going under the best conditions, but it was now nothing less 
than protracted agony, for there was no spot where you 
could be certain that your feet would not slip, even if you 
were wading in snow thigh-deep. I always think that it is 
the first tug on those shale-slope mountains that is the worst, 
and that, after the weary, sweat-soaked hunter at last gets 
a "hand-hold" on the naked rimrocks, he gains a new lease 
of life, for then he can depend on arms as well as legs. But 
on this day we were little troubled with sweat. 

We were almost half way up the long slide when Tom 
dropped flat in the snow with a muttered grunt of disgust, 
and I, following at his heels, did a "repeat" while out of the 
corner of my eye I saw four great rams gallop into view from 
a little depression that we had not noticed before and disap- 
pear over the bare shoulder of the mountain. Tom, who 
had the glass, uttered amazed exclamations and assured me 
that one of them carried a remarkable head and that they 
were all large. 

We struggled up to the rimrock, a little discouraged, 
because now there was no telling how far these wily animals 
would go; the chances were that they would gain country 
where we could not hope to follow, for the wintry conditions 
limited our field of activities and made rock-clfmbing not 
only very dangerous, but exceedingly slow and wearisome. 

As we climbed we could see way below us the tracks of 
rams where they had been feeding clear down into the edge 
of the timber. They must, we thought, have been on their 
way back to their resting ground when their keen noses 
detected us on our toilsome ascent. Our object now was the 
usual one, to get well above the sheep and hunt along the 
mountains until we saw either them or their tracks, for after 
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a snow storm a sheep is at the disadvantage of leaving a 
trail, which, especially on a bright day, you can sometimes 
see with a glass at a distance of several miles. 

At first we got along fairly well in spite of every ledge 
being covered with ice and snow and no sure footing any- 
where. We had to trust to our hands and string our guns 
across our back. Then it became much worse. A coating 
of ice covered everything and gigantic icicles barred our 
way, so that after wasting a lot of time we had to give it up. 
Going down was more ticklish than coming up, as indeed 
it always is, and I confessed to a feeling of real relief when 
we finally reached the base of the rimrock again. There 
was nothing to do now but follow this around the mountain 
in the direction the sheep had taken. This was slow work, 
because this was the point where the snow had collected deep- 
est, and we often had to just paddle and dig our way out of 
the deeper drifts by using our hands and arms as side-wheel 
paddles. Then we made a second assault upon the rocks 
and succeeded this time in getting up onto a larger upper 
slope of shale, where we had a good view. The snow, which 
had been coming down by squalls all the morning, now 
stopped, but it came on colder and colder, the wind, blow- 
ing a whole Arctic gale, drifted great sheets of icy snow be- 
fore it. Through rifts in the storm, patches of open sky 
broke through and we could look far out to the east over 
the snow-white plains, a view worth the whole trouble we 
had been to. 

Under the windbreak of a great boulder we pulled out 
our lunch and ground it up as fast as ever we could, for it 
was much too cold to stand still more than a few minutes. 
Then we started uphill and soon ran across the fresh marks 
of two animals, whether goats or sheep we could not tell, 
the snow was so soft and drifty. But we followed steadily, 
climbing cautiously from ledge to ledge and keeping a sharp 
eye about for life in this lifeless, windswept place. Then 
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came a perpendicular pitch of eight or ten feet above which 
there evidently was some sort of terrace, and Tom said, 
"You go first, for they may be close by" ; but right here I 
made a grave error by puffingly asking him to take a peep 
over the ledge himself. This was just sheer laziness and 
cost me dear, as you will shortly find. I can see, now, Tom's 
short, snow-encrusted figure scaling those last few feet, can 
see his head slowly peering over the top, see it as suddenly 
lower and his face turn, while his black Indian eyes fairly 
bulged with hidden excitement. I hastily snatched at my 
rifle, threw a shell into it, and scrambled up beside him. 
He gave me a lift, whispering, "They are right here on top." 
Now while I was wriggling up those last few difficult feet, 
my brain was full of goats, most unluckily for me, and, as I 
gradually lifted my eyes above the rim of the shelf, I looked 
for the tips of black horns and for nothing else. Conse- 
quently, for a fractional second I did not see the great 
barrel-shaped horns of an immense ram facing me, not ten 
feet away. Of course he saw me too, and in the same breath 
of time consumed in crawling up to get my gun level with 
the terrace, he made a terrific back jump and vanished, while 
two others rose from their beds and turned to follow down 
after him. Without even putting my snow-covered rifle 
to my shoulder I shot from the hip at ten yards just as the 
third one gave a final leap. Then I whirled in time to see 
the big ram, who had not been able to make it where he took 
his down-hill leap, bolting back by Tom, so near as almost to 
touch the muzzle of his Winchester, and from that weapon 
not an explosion came; only a volley of curses from the 
little man himself as the harmless rifle lever clicked back and 
forth. Tom's position made it impossible for me to shoot 
till too late, and, as the great beast covered the few yards in 
about two bounds, it was all over before we woke up, and 
that mountain shelf so fully populated a second before was 
bare as a bone. A moment later we were sitting on the 
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brink pouring lead at three hopelessly distant rams as they 
"broke into sight below us, tearing down a long, open slope, 
bounding and plunging in a shower of white drift, neck- 
deep at times, till they vanished over the next ledge. 

Every hunter has had moments like this when the tension 
is broken, a hard-won shot taken and lost, and that awful 
sinking reaction grips him. Those are the moments when 
the true philosophy of sportsmanship ought to come to our 
aid and does, as I remember it in books, but not in real life 
at the age of twenty-one. No, not after a climb that had 
taxed me to the last ounce and had put me within ten feet 
of the biggest ram in all Montana, for I had seen him, yes, 
I can see him as plainly today, and I still marvel. 

After we had gazed sheepishly about, Tom showed me 
that his rifle was rendered harmless by the sling of cord 
(a common piece of tent rope) slipping under the lever at 
the stock grip so that the lever itself would not come home. 
And his frantic pumping of shell after shell was all in vain. 

Then we took a look at the spot where I had fired my 
first shot, and behold there were telltale blotches of red on 
the fresh snow. Peering over the ledge we saw him, a fine 
ram, but not the ram, looking up at us, five hundred feet 
away. Despair was a little tempered; at least here was 
something to take one's mind off the bitterness of failure and 
give us immediate work. And sure enough, our work was, 
the most of it, still before us. The ram was only shot 
through a hind leg, and he picked out the most awful part 
of the mountain to retreat into, bounding in and out of bot- 
tomless drifts where it was a marvel that he could move. 
But like lean and hungry wolves we hung always upon his 
track, and slowly we lessened the distance; but my tale is 
almost done; why drag it on to a sickening anticlimax? 
For more than two miles we struggled along until, just as 
the sheep stood for a second on the skyline at two hundred 
yards before vanishing over another boulder, Tom got in 
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a lucky shot, the bullet told, the sheep spun about, head point- 
ing downhill. Then suddenly he became limp, his head 
drooped to the ground, and his heels whirling up over him 
he turned a complete somersault and vanished over a cliff 
in a cloud of snow. We got down to him with great exertion 
and found just the tip of one horn, sticking out of the snow, 
a good horn, but only a poor imitation of the big lost one. 
It was a narrow passage between the cliff wall and a great 
wall of snow where the sheep had pitched, not much room 
to work in, but we wasted no time, I can remember that, 
after our struggles had pulled him out of his six-foot grave. 

Tom took a ham and I took the head, and, as it was nearly 
dark and colder and blowier than ever, we were not a little 
anxious until we got into the valley bottom. Anon the moon 
came out, and stiff and tired as we were the vision of a warm 
tent and of Bill Ellsworth officiating lightened our wobbly 
steps. 

At last the gleam of a candle in the frosty trees, the echo 
of a hunter's call across the night, and a moment later I was 
inside my warm fur bag, my wet clothes hanging aloft, and 
before me a plate of steaming soup. 

I have often wondered what became of the Giant of 
Rockwell. Had he ever fallen to the hunter's rifle his fame 
would have been world-wide, and he could scarcely have es- 
caped recording in Rowland Ward's book. Did he die 
of old age or was he carried to his last resting place on the 
wings of a spring avalanche ? And now that all his former 
domain is park and sanctuary and the stall-fed tourist gazes 
at his summer pastures from the veranda of a great hotel, 
what excitement is there left for his nimble progeny? De- 
coyed, perhaps to a man-made salt-lick close to a motor road, 
shorn of all their alertness, indifferent alike to the clang of 
passing vehicles or the alien chatter, do they, I wonder, serve 
a higher purpose than they did of old when they played with 
life and death on the highest peaks of the Great Divide? 



TIGER IN HINDUSTANI * 

BY RICHARD HALLIBURTON 

DEEP in the heart of India, far removed from all paths 
beaten by tourists and free from all commercial and political 
agitation lies the jungle-wrapped village of Dhamtari. 
With its primeval bullock carts, its few native cubby-hole 
bazaars and its close-packed population of half-clad Hindu 
natives, it would be but a sample of the commonplace jungle 
village such as are found by the thousands in every part of 
India were it not for the American Mennonite Mission, which, 
being established nearby, distinguishes this village from the 
mass. 

At the end of the last century Dr. J. M. Lapp and his 
wife came to the Central Provinces in search of a wild 
and unexplored field in which to found a mission, feeling 
that where there was the least contact with civilization there 
could they be of greatest service. Learning that Dhamtari 
offered them in abundance what they sought, they founded 
their mission at this place, and it was as a guest of these 
missionaries that I was given the rare opportunity to taste 
life in an unfamiliar, semi-savage part of Hindustan. 

At the mention of India the average mind immediately 
pictures turbaned, jewel-adorned rajahs, ancient temples, 
religious fanatics and gorgeous tropical birds and deadly 
animals. All these are justified and especially the latter 
for no country in the world is supplied with such an abun- 
dance of animal life as India, and in no section of India is 
there more proof of the veracity of this statement than in 
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the three hundred miles of unbroken jungle which, lying 
midway between Bombay and Calcutta, stretches from 
Dhamtari southward. 

It is called "jungle," though of a very different type of 
forest from what we are accustomed to consider as such. 
There are open glades and in early summer when there has 
been no rain for three months there is a great lack of the 
vines and intertangled underbrush usually found in the 
tropics. Nevertheless this district is a veritable zoological 
garden affording a home for countless wild animals ruled 
with a tyrannical hand by his imperial majesty, the 
Tiger. The natives, averse from a religious inhibition to 
taking any form of life, and unprepared to attack anything 
more ferocious than a small deer, have allowed the jungle 
dwellers to live on and multiply, even to the point of waging 
offensive warfare on humanity itself. 

Not a week before my arrival a notorious tiger had waited 
by the side of the highway not a mile from the mission, for 
a long line of bullock carts to pass ; and choosing the fattest 
bullock of the lot, in broad daylight he sprang upon it, broke 
its neck and dragged it from the cart harness, entirely ignoring 
the shouts of the men and the blows of a goad showered upon 
him by the dispoiled and outraged driver who was seated in 
the cart at peace with the world when the assault came. 
Though the natives were twenty and the tiger only one they 
did not dare attack him but allowed the bandit to accomplish 
his purpose, deliberately to carry his victim to the roadside, 
and as is tiger etiquette, depart in leisure until the flesh had 
cooled for a twilight dinner. 

Meanwhile Dr. Lapp had been acquainted with the situ- 
ation and accompanied by a Mr. B , a visiting missionary, 
established himself with a rifle in a tree close to the slain 
bullock. The visitor had little relish for tiger hunting 
and this little melted to no relish at all when twilight and 
the critical hour approached. Dr. Lapp, fearing the timid 
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novice, in his discomfort, might betray their hiding place, 
suggested he take a new position in another tree more re- 
moved from the scene of approaching battle. This was 
readily agreed to. Though the tiger may have had evidence 
of human occupation close to his bullock, he was either so 
hungry or so indifferent to the menace of man that he did 
not refrain from drawing near his anticipated meal, and by 
a route that carried him directly beneath the tree in which 
Mr. B . was secreted. Creeping and cautious, but in clear 
view the wary tiger crawled towards the carcass. As silently 
as possible Dr. Lapp raised his rifle and aimed for the 
shoulder; the notch, the sight and the animal were in line; 
the hunter caught his breath and tightened his muscles; in 
another second the jungle would have echoed with the de- 
tonation of a modern rifle. But fate had preordained this 
to be a dramatic moment and in order to reap the utmost in 
effect he waited for the intensity of the situation to reach a 
climax before administering the coup de grace. While the 
hunter held his breath to fire, a limb of the tree occupied by 
the discreet missionary suddenly cracked with a loud report. 
The excitement and anxiety of the visitor had caused him 
to ignore the physical laws of leverage and to climb too far 
out on the limb either for added security or for a better 
viewpoint. With a crash and a cry he tumbled through 
intervening limbs to the ground and had not the tiger in- 
stinctively sprung from beneath the tree, would have landed 
squarely on top of this cannibal king of jungle cats. As it 
was he fell not a yard from the nose of the astonished 
beast, who, however, recovering quickly from his surprise, 
suspected an enemy lay in the prostrate form, and not stopping 
to reason why, sprung at it with a roar. But Dr. Lapp had 
not lost his presence of mind. The delayed crack of rifle 
sounded at last and the huge charging feline collapsed at 
the feet of his narrowly-escaped victim. 

The very night of my arrival at the mission a panther 
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dared to come within a stone's throw of our house and 
slaughter a cow. Next morning panthers were most unpopu- 
lar in the community and request for vengeance was made 
to Dr. Lapp, but as he was unable to sit over the carcass 
the following night I seized the opportunity to assume the 
role of a great defender of the weak and with a bearer hid 
myself in a tree, which tho over a hundred yards distant, 
was the nearest available stand. Twilight came, and dark- 
ness, but no panther. The moon rose and lit the small glade 
with faint illumination but still no panther. Perhaps he was 
not coming after all, or having observed me climb the tree, 
was waiting for me to remove my unwelcome presence. 
All right, I would. But as I made the first move to descend, 
the bearer seized my arm and stared into the dim edge of 
the jungle. A shapeless black form emerged and slinking 
close to the ground moved serpent-like towards the bait. I 
aimed carefully and followed the panther with my sight. 
Once beside the body he paused to reconnoiter and I fired. 
Like a flash of lightning he dashed away and into the woods. 
I had not killed him and my self-condemnation knew no 
bounds. Just to investigate the possibility of a blood trail the 
bearer and I walked over to the carcass and found that 
instead of prostrating the panther in accredited Daniel 
Boone style I had shot a large hole straight through the 
ample side of the dead cow. 

My humiliation was so touching that Dr. Lapp the very 
next day arranged a real hunt with the idea of giving me 
a chance to redeem myself. Some fifteen miles deeper into 
the jungle lay a famous water hole where in the severe dry 
season then parching the forests, animals of all sizes and 
descriptions were sure to come for drink. As we drew 
near the pool on foot the setting sun inflamed the western 
sky and the intense heat of the day began to retreat before 
an evening breeze. From some distant village the noise of a 
tom-tom came clear, perhaps four miles away. There was a 
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native wedding being celebrated, for now and then the shrill 
notes of a native fife accompanied the syncopated beat of 
the drum, but we were hunting for more exciting sport than 
Hindu weddings. 

At the banks of the reservoir a naturalist would have 
found material for many books, for there at the twilight 
hour the birds and the tamer jungle dwellers were holding 
a water carnival in celebration of the passing of a trying 
day with its scorching heat. Cool, grey doves in flocks of 
a hundred or more fluttered restlessly from grove to grove. 
Numberless pairs of rock pigeons and a string of wild ducks 
came swiftly from the forests, but veered as swiftly aside 
at the sight of man. Giant crows as familiar and as nu- 
merous in every part of India as sparrows in America waddled 
awkwardly over the cracked mud edges of the pond and 
filled the air with their noisy cawing. Great numbers of 
strange birds with plumage brighter than I had ever seen be- 
fore flew about to add color to the pageant. Indeed it was 
one vast aviary. 

In my enthusiasm for this animated scene I walked rapidly 
ahead of my party in search of new bird sensations, and 
when about fifty feet away from Dr. Lapp, passed under a 
tree that bore an unfamiliar type of green colored fruit. 
Then a most startling thing happened. Without the least 
warning a tremendous monkey fell from somewhere overhead 
and planted himself with bared teeth and angry snorts three 
feet in front of me. From the foliage above a pandemonium 
of growls and indescribable monkey noises broke loose as 
thirty or more of these beasts began to leap from the tree on 
all sides and scatter, reluctant and hesitating, in every direc- 
tion. The tree seemed made of monkeys long bodied, long 
tailed, seventy-five pound hanuamans, big ones, small ones, 
some clutching frightened babies, but all growling and squeal- 
ing at once in anger at my intrusion. But they were rather 
tarne and when at a safe distance they sat on their haunches 
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in a big semi-circle to watch the encounter between me and 
their big chief, who as leader of the colony had appointed 
himself to dispose of me and who at the moment was doing it 
very successfully. 

"Be careful there," shouted Dr. Lapp, "don't annoy him." 

"Don^t annoy him:" my word: and there I was about 
to be torn to pieces by the vicious brute. Remembering 
however how the late king of Greece died from the bite of 
a monkey, I retreated from the field with the loss of only 
my pride, but after the conflict with the dead cow on the 
night before, the pride of his victory was nothing for him to 
boast about. As I left him in complete possession of the 
path, his retinue, supporters, harem and camp followers ap- 
plauded the prowess of their lord with loud cheers, and jump- 
ing up and down chortled in derision at my ignominious re- 
treat. 

"Oh ! no one concerns himself with these big monkeys," 
my host informed me later. "They are sacred to the Hindus 
and even protected. Now and again one of them gets ob- 
streperous and necessitates severe handling. A short time 
ago a hanuaman became obsessed with the joy of combating 
brick masons who were working on our school building, and 
frequently by boxing their ears and biting them so terri- 
fied the workmen that they fled and left Mr. Monkey in 
possession of the construction, whereupon he systematically 
hurled down to the ground every fresh laid brick and de- 
sisted only when the strength of the mortar was greater 
than his own. 

"But there was one case even more outrageous, where 
a hanuaman, observing that the village cows were milked at 
the same shed every afternoon decided to try the milk diet 
and after easily routing the dairy maids, who were even more 
timid than the brick layers, proceeded to wallow in lacteal 
delight, drinking himself almost to death and overturning 
what he could not consume. I finally had to shoot him." 
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It did not take us long to arrange ourselves at the water- 
side, for a low stone fortress two feet high had been piled 
up previously at one end of the pond. I stationed myself 
there while Dr. Lapp climbed into a tree three hundred feet 
down the bank. Each of us, with a rifle, was accompanied 
by a bearer armed with a native hatchet. As darkness ap- 
proached the animation about the water subsided. The ridge 
to the west was lined with palms standing in black relief 
against the fading sky. A straggling flock of belated crows 
flew noisily to their mangrove rookery. The silent jungle 
enwrapped us, dark, mysterious, forbidding and pervading 
all. As if from the very air, carne the tom-tom, tom-tom, 
torn from no recognizable distance, from no positive direc- 
tion. Above the tree tops a declining moon rose and with 
it our expectations, for now we could distinguish one animal 
from another and aim with fair accuracy. At last I was 
in India, the true, untouched, aboriginal India where man 
had not conquered nature, where only the fittest survive 
and where great misery and violent death are accepted as 
the established order. 

Seven o'clock passed in complete quiet. Towards eight 
two small deer approached within gun shot but they were 
so unsatisfactory, so harmless and weak, why kill them and 
run the risk of alarming any bigger game that might be 
approaching? So I remained motionless watching them 
move stealthily to the water's edge and clear in the moon- 
light drink without the faintest sound. Several wild pigs 
emerged from the darkness of the jungle but sensing danger 
behind my pile of rocks, approached the water close to Dr. 
Lapp's tree. I wondered if he would shoot. He did not. 
Ten o'clock passed. The moon was well up now and flood- 
ing the landscape. My bearer, who from familiarity with 
the jungle usually saw and heard things before I did, sud- 
denly registered extreme agitation and opening wide his 
penetrating eyes stared before him. I followed his gaze and 
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saw nothing but black shadows; yes, one of them moved, 
and took shape the shape of a tiger. He moved a few feet 
waited looked about. 

I began to appreciate how exposed was my position for 
even if it were my opportunity to shoot I might not kill 
and the small pile of stones would offer little protection in 
case I was to become the prey. But what could be a more 
novel death for an American than to be vanquished by a 
tiger in pitched battle ? After all that is the most sportsman- 
like way to meet tigers. So I prayed hard for the black 
shadow to move my way. Dr. Lapp however was praying 
that he be favored and as that good man was a past master 
at praying it was folly for an amateur to compete with him 
in his own chosen vocation, so I didn't have a chance. The 
tiger wavered half a moment between us and then turned 
and walked directly beneath the deadly tree. There was a 
moment of tenseness then a flash of fire from the branches, 
the crack of a gun and the snarl of a tiger. Mad from 
terror and pain, the beast glared about for the source of the 
murderous assault. Flash, crack : Flash, crack : The mor- 
tally wounded tyrant of the forest struggled twenty feet 
from the shadow of the tree into the moonlight and sank 
with a hoarse moan dead. The next moment I was hurry- 
ing up to the spot but a warning from my host held me back. 

"Wait there 1 He may still be alive." 

A rock or two, however, tossed at the collapsed, motion- 
less form failed to produce any sign of life. His sleek and 
striped majesty would terrorize the vicinity no more. He 
had been done to as he had so often done to others. The 
slaughtered cattle, the butchered deer, the human victims of 
this tiger's blood lust were avenged now. An eye had been 
taken for an eye. He had lived by violence and had met 
his end by violence. Nature that is "tooth and red and 
claw," that is the nature of the tiger. Yet how deplorable 
it is that this magnificently beautiful superbeast should be the 
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outlaw, the- assassin, the blackest criminal of his kingdom. 
But with all your brutality and all your ferocity, Tiger, the 
world fears your power and respects your courage. To 
kill you, that is the achievement supreme, the desired goal, 
of the ambitious hunter. 
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